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REV. AND DEAR SIR, 

1 HAVE been tempted to pre^K to these pages 
your truly respectable name, bccairse your Foiir 
excellent Voluifies of Sermons recently pul^ished 
are in unison with the contents of the present 
work, the object of which is to illustrate the 
enlarged liberal spirit of our common Chris¬ 
tianity. To have devoted a long life to the 
promotion of the best interests of your fellow- 
creatures has been your distinguished felicitj*. 
By your editorial labours you have diffused the 
rays of knowledge throughout almost every 
region of the terrestrial globe! In your own 
proper character of divine you have^ever billed 
to inculcate a spirit of love and charity^ which, 
kindled here on earth, will burn witl? ait inex¬ 
tinguishable lustre amid the glories of the celes¬ 
tial world ! The combined energies science 
* a 2 • 
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and RELIGION arc destined to rcfrenciiifc man- 
kind. 

The celebrated Mantis of'Worcester, as, 
my dear*Sir> you well know, published a Cen~ 
tmaryy One llmidred Discov^i^ relative to 
Scibnee; and^herc a Cent&nary^ or'owe hundred 
testimonies^ arc broiin-ht Ifbrward iii*ttehalf of 
CANDOUR, PSACE, and UNANIMITY . These tes¬ 
timonies, however, are not discoveidcs made by 
the divines whose names they Bear: for Cniiis- 
T tNri'Y, a^s it lies in tl|c New Testament, has 
from the period of its prrmulgatioii reconi- 
inended love nxid^charity^ and this truth has been 
acknowledged by the disciples of Jesus ; yet the 
little*regard paid to these evangelical duties 
seems as if they were not known, and as if they 
were now, in these latter ages, held up for the 
first time, to sooth and pacify the discordant 
church of Christ. 

Should it be urged that some of those Theo¬ 
logians have, in oPher parts of their works, 
shown a zeal subversive of that Charily here 
inculcated, it can only be replied, that such a 
conduct is to be deplored, and must be pro- 
noanced proof of the inconsistency not un- 
usuall5r £tt(achcd to humanity. But, according 
to thVit* Cwn acknowledgment, th*e fault lies not 
in the ghriutis Gospel of the hjessed God^ but in 
themselves. And hence a salutary lesson is to * 
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be learnt, that e^tDn t!ie best of men should 
guard against a party-spirit^ which, however 
fascinating to those who indulge it,.overwhelms, 
like a volcamc ^eruption, ’ the beauiifu? and at¬ 
tractive suj'jerstructiftre of scriptural ChHs- 
tianity!' * • * 

It is a fact, that an attempt to extirpate this 
spirit of bigotry shouiid, with certain persons, 
incur the imputation of heresy^ and be deemeil 


an indication of an ojjmity to the^ doctrir «, 
precepts, and institutions of the New Testa¬ 
ment. Surely there must be spmething wrong 
in the temper of zealots. They are the natural 
enemies of Ch-^rity. *They wage war with her 
claims, and meditate her destruction. But why 
slumbers thus the genius of our religion ? Where 
is the conciliatirig disposition recommended by 
Jesus Christ ? Are the legitimate fmits 
of the GosREL ? What hope can be entertained 
that the Christian revelation, thus muti¬ 
lated, shall ever shed its influence over the utter¬ 
most parts of' the earth ? These are queries of 
which we ought not to lose sight; these are in¬ 
terrogatories which should be kept hi remem¬ 
brance, however despised amidst the, rage of 
controversy, 6r trampled under fooi i’l' the 
paroxysms of religious insanity. True reli¬ 
gion is a permanent luminary. Its ra^s reach¬ 
ing fts through the atmosphere ofbuman-pre- 
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judiccs, are, indeed, broken i^d dispersed. But 
our consolation is, that the day* is hastening, in 
which these rays shall Vc concentrated towards 
one poikt, whence tlicy shall diverge, with an 
intenseness q.nd lustre, f^r the purification of 
the whole habitable globt? ! To as^rhi® unciia- 
iiitablenNs^ and persecution to the reUtfion of' 
Christf is to ascribe darkpess to the sun, or dis¬ 
order to the established laws of the universe. 

■It‘may be doubted ^whether, in combating 
the monster Bigotry^ it ought always to be 
treated with seriousness and gravity. Certain 
it is, that occasionally an opposite mode may 
be attended with success* ^ 

Dr. John Thomas, .vho, in the year 1766, 
died Bishop of Salisbury, told a friend, that 
w-hen he was chaplain to the British Factory at 
Hamburgh, a gentleman of the ^Factory being 
ill, was ordered into the country for the benefit 
of the air. AccorcKngly he went to a village at 
about ten miles distant, but after some time 
died there. Upon this, application was made 
to the parson of the parish for leave to bury 
l^pi in ti^e church-yard. The parson inejuired 
whai4iis religion was, and was told that he was 
a Cmluimst, “ No,” says he, there are none 
but Lutherans in my church-yard, and there 
shall bf^ao others^ —This,’^ says Dr, Thomas,* 
“ was told me, and I wondered that any ikqu of 
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LEARNING or'of JJNDI^RSTANDING shouU! have 
such ideas. • I Vesolved to take my horse, and 
to go and argue the nii^tter with him, but found 
him hijiexihtel At length I told him.die made 
me think ik a* circumstance which once hap¬ 
pened 4o» piysclf, when I was curate of a 
church in Thames Street, I was burying a 
corpse, and a woniap came and pulled me by 
the sleeve in tl>e midst of the service.^' “ Sir, 
Sir, I want to speak to you! ”—“ Prythec,” 
says I, “ woman, wait till I have done.’*—“ No, 
Sir, I must speak to you imnwdiahily ,^'—“ Why 
then what is the matter?”—“*Wliy, Sir,” says 
she, “ you are^burying a man, who died pf the 
^malUpox<i next my poor husband who never 
had it!” This story had the desired eilect, and 
the parson permitted the bones of the poor 
Calvinist to be laid in his church-yard. 

In this publication, my dear Sir, (which con¬ 
stitutes a sEj^UEL to the Sketch of the Denomi¬ 
nations of the Christian IVcn'M^ the Fourteenth 
edition of which is just published,) I have con¬ 
centrated iifto one focus the Testimonies of cer¬ 
tain respectable Protestant writers in behalf of 
the pacific spirit of the Gospel of JesusX^hrist. 
Infidels assert, that the Christian*^R^ fiIGi on 
prohibits the exercise of reason, demands an 
implicit faith in*the doctrines it prr/uulgates, 
anc4 establishes, among the credulous, a system 
of uncharitablcncss, intolerance, and pcrsccu- 
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tion. • Hence, they thiiik tli^ms^clves justified, 
not only in withholding their assent to the evi¬ 
dence it*proposes, but in characterizing it by 
epithets of reprobation. This is^ a palpable 
misrepresentation of its gjnius ainl tendenc}'. 
For, from these Testimon'tH of the citKghtcncd 
advocates*of jeveiation, unbelievers may learn, 
.that it is worthy of divine origin, and deserving 
of universal acceptation; zealots may be taught 
how to conduct themselves towards their bre¬ 
thren of different sentimerts, while the decla¬ 
rations of this respectable cloud of ivitnesses ^ovm 
an eloquent comment on the injunction of our 
blessqd Saviour to his dhciplcs, A veto com¬ 
mandment give I unto that ye love one 
other. 

Considerable pains, my dear Sir, have been 
taken in selecting and transcribing the sub¬ 
sequent testimonies; but, of the weight due to 
the authors, we shall judge according to our 
own sentiments. It is not expected that the 
approbation of every reader will be obtained, 
though I have been careful to aAnit no one 
wrjter, w’l|p has not, in his day, been distin¬ 
guished for his genius and his piety. Most 
persansi ^ill here meet w'ith their •favourite au¬ 
thors ; and to me, in the execution of the pre¬ 
sent w^ork, it was a matter of indifference who 
ther they w^re of Paul^ or of ApoUos, eft of 
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C/'/j/w.Vj^provicIed they were of Christ! It may 
be added, that 1 ^havcj not availed myself of 
every theological writer which might have been 
procured; nor have I. inserted eveiiy paragraph 
in behalf ofy[:andour and unanimity, which is 
to be found in their Writings. My chief design 
is to shoV* tiio avowed enemies^ and to remind 
the bigotted professors of revelation, that wisi: 
and oooi) men, of aM denominations, have in 
tluiir calm moments considered the right of pri-~ 
tmieJudgment^ in niatt(vs of religion, to be the 
badge of Protestantism; and have deemed I ho 
txerdse of Charity towards those who differed 
from them to be the jjlory of the Christian pro¬ 
fession. • • 

I have confined mysell’ to deiraml writers, 
that I might avoid swelling the work to a size 
which ordinary readers would not liave leisure 
to peruse, or ability to purchase; otherwise I 
might have enriched it with testimonies, in 
behalf of candour and nncimmity^ from living 
writers (with many of whom I have the pleasure 
of being acquainted) of the three classes of pro¬ 
fessed Christians, into which the Testimonies 
are here distributed. The mild and loncUiaiw^f 

O 

spirit of Chuistianity is so far from <being ex¬ 
tinct, that it still continues to produce ihc ^bene- 
^ volent effects, foi%which, in former ages of the 
church, it has been celebrated. Let not the 
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infidel imagine, that the influence of the Gospel 
is circumscribed withitf an/ one period, or li¬ 
mited to any particular century. It is as im¬ 
mutable as the Deity first gave it! It is as 
perman&it as that Eternity foj* \;hich it is cal¬ 
culated to prepare us! Jiesli Ls grass, and all 
the glory of man like the/lower of the field. The 
grass wiihei'eih^ and the Jituer thereof folkth 
away; hut the it>ord of Khc I Ami, with respect 
both to its purity and benevolence, endureth for 
ever. % 


A modern Unbeliever, uiy dear Sir, of political 
notoriety, is so* ignorant of the nature of /?e- 
vealcd religion^ that ho piououiiccs the Scrip¬ 
tures to be soiirc's of deliis’oiT, and records of 


wickedness! lie nas poured fortJi invectives 
against those who believe in their insjiiration, 
and against those whose province it is to explain 
their contents. But we must not be surprised— 
ignorance, calumny', and falsehood, are the 
materials by which the empire of infidelity hath 
been raised and perpetuated. Christians of the 
plainest understandings know that their religion 
inculcates a rational piety, and prescribes the 
ptfrest mdtality. If this piety be not interwoven 
in tfi^r mharacters, and this morality exemplified 
in tiJfcfrConduct—to the want of religion, and 
not to reunion itself, should dhese dcficicnces be 
imputed. Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, 
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who undcrstohd more of the nature, and ex¬ 
perienced mort? of ^.he influence of. Christianity 
than any indivulual now living, emphatically 
denominates il the dochriiie aedbrUing ie godli¬ 
ness ! There is a degree of injustice in charging 
it with the /iifirniitidB of its professors. But 
permit nRj* 1(4 ask the tinbeliever, who exults in 
these objections, d{i all the advocat^s*bf natu- 
KATv RELJGioK maintj^n a rational faith, and 
exhibit an unblemished repniation f In general, 
is it not otlierwise ? Docs not their rejection of 
revelation excite a suspicion, that they strive to 
evade the force of its precepts; and to rescue 
themselves from that wholesome restraint, which 
the awfuhioss pf its* penalties imposes ^ipon 
human conduct? With respect to infirmity, the 
Unbeliever' and the Christian stand on common 
ground; nor can either of them pretend to sin¬ 
less perfectioil. But were wc to estimate the 
iiifiuencc of their respective creeds, I should 
feel no apprehension for lhef*Christian, provided 
he cherished that temper, and adopted that 
train of conduct recommended by Jesus Christ 
in the New Testament. Were men to take the 
pains to believe which they take to disbelieve Tjg^E 
GOSPEL, the triumphs of infidelity woijld-oease, 
its attendant vKcs disappear, and CHKisvMjr jty, 
in its purest and most benignant form, would 
*bless all the inhabitants of the earth! • , 
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This litlle publicalion, my dear Sir, may 
provc^ serviceable to yc^ing wieirwho are edu¬ 
cating for the CiiRiSTFAN MrNisTRY,* it wi^i 
bring tli^m acquainted with theological writers 
of enlarged sentimenCs and genume liberality, 
preventing them from entertaining those con¬ 
tracted notions of the ni^st amiable Vdiigion in 
the workfj jnto which yoimg 7ninisiei\<iy from 
their want of Ijettcr infoinnation, are known to 
liave been piecipitatetl. Too frequently, alas ! 
initialed into the dogma^ of a party, and driven 
by a zeal not according to knowledge^ they have 
impeded their own usefulness, and injured the 
interests of the Christian church. Unchar'itahk^ 
vess jrj the germ of persecution 1 It is of high 
importance that tliosc who, in the public services 
of the sanctuary, arc destined to lead the devo¬ 
tion, and to form the temper of multitudes, 
should themselves drink deep into the expansive 
spirit of the New Testament, and cherish that 
disposition which advances and adorns the iritlh 
as ht u in Jesus. 

Nor can I avoid expressing a liope that 7ny 
otun Conm*ixatmii^ and, indeed, that all serious 
and candW professors of Christianity, will, 
derive 'softic benefit from the perusal of the fol- 
lowinjg pages. In these times of instability and 
of lukewarmness, this Selcct 'ion^ecy serve to con¬ 
firm theh' faith, to enliven their hopes, and to 
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iiivigor.ate Uicit religious affections. Here they 
will contemplJle ^Oiw ^ Hundred • servants of 
CiiiiisT, men oF talents, erudition, and piety, 
(the Ml THE D PIIELATU, ^llC PLa'iN JMIES*BYTEH, 
and the still plaineu ou*aki:u,) appealing be¬ 
fore the tribdnat of tjlic public, agd.giving ‘in 
iJwir resj)COti^e te^limotties in behalf of that reli¬ 
gion to which they owe their clearest Itopcs and 
their choicest consolations. U'hough on earth 
they may have stcxid aloof from each other, dis¬ 
tinguished by their little peculiarities, yef, in 
that portion of their writings here introduced, 
they maintain, that to acknowledge Christ to he 
the Son of Cody and to love one anothety arc the 
two primary articles off our Religion. Meo^ting 
each other on these truly evangelical principles, 
how gratifying is it to the best feelings of the 
heart, to realize tlicir junction around the throne 
of God ! Tii&y, and aix the true followers of 
Jesus Christ, of every sentiment, and of every 
denomination, a midtlindc «i>hich ?io man can 
number, shall come from the north and from the 
south, from the east and,from the westy and shall 
sit down with those illustrious patriarchs, Abra- 
liamy and Tsaacy and Jacoby in the kingdom (f 
heaven. 

Indeed—The person who habituaf^.coii- 
teinplales all rnaiikiud as chiklj cii of one com¬ 
mon Fallicj', and apiniiiUtd to one ctuninon 
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destijny, cannot be a persecufor jyr a bigot ^ be 
may see mucli error wlfSch Ite ipnay lament, and 
much miscoudyct which he may pity, but a 
geherous adection tov^ards the whole human 
race wifi dilate his heart. To utmost of his 
ability h« will enlighten* the ignorant, correct 
the erring, sustain the weak, bear'witli the pre¬ 
judiced, and reclaim tho vicious. Firm to his own 
principles, he will not ttench on the liberty of 
others. He will not harshly 'censure, nor sus-^ 
pect an evil motive, v'here integrity and con¬ 
science obviously direct the conduct: mildness 
will be upon his lips, forbearance will mark his 
actions, and universal charity will connect him 
witli the wise and good of all climes, and of all 
religions! He that believes that a Being of 
Almighty power, unerring wisdom, and un¬ 
bounded love, is seated at the helm of affairs^ 
and is making every event promote, in its ap¬ 
pointed measure, the highest happiness of all 
intelligent creatures, must possess perpetual 
serenity and peace. The storm of adversity 
may gather above him and burst upon his 
licad, but he is prepared against it, and it can- 
nbt disnhiy him. He knows that the evils which 
acebmj^ny him are only blessings in disguise! 
ThV fair face of Nature smiles upon him with a 
brighter radiance. The bpundless expanse of 
htavcu above him—the painted plain beneath 
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him—th5 glonous sun which diffuses ligh^ and 
life over the aii\pl<9 and* beautiful Creation^ arc 
magnificent gifts of his Father^ gn which his 
enlightened eye beholds* engraven tlie j^romise 
of his higher destiny. The narrow precincts of 
the tomb can rieitheiP bound nor ^jl>struct His 
enlarged Vfew; it extends beyond the^pirclc of 
the earth, and reaches to that celestial world, 
where progression in oKccllence is infinite, and 
happiness is unchanging and immortal! No¬ 
thing can disturb his ste^yJy confidence. In* the 
most awful moment of his earthly existence his 
feeling is sublime as his destipy is glorious. 
Even while he is partially subdued by death, 
and dragged to the confines of the tomb, \i^iile 
he is sinking into it, and it closes over him, hd 
can exclaim in triumph, 0 death! where i$ thy 
sltn^f O grave ! where is thy victory f Thanks 
he unto God who giveth me the victory through 
Jesus Christ my Lord /” * 

Were I, my dear Sir, allowed to characterise 
THE SKETCH and THE SEQUEL, it shouUl be done 
in these words;—The Sketch furnishes a know¬ 
ledge of the speculative opinions of the profes¬ 
sors of Christianity, and, thus addressing tl'iC 
curiosity of man, has had an unparalleled cir¬ 
culation. The*Sequely though it has a still bet- 

* Illastrations of the^Divine Goveniiueut, V>y T. Soutli 
woud Smith, M. D., third edition. 

b 2 
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ter end in view, htis IkuI n mor^ circumscribed 
difFusion, for its proviiTce i* id* direct the dis¬ 
ciples of Jesns •U> the cultivation of pructicaL 
M/Wf/oWj^arls^ing from fhc observance of the Netu 

Commandment, As a Christia» poet says, 

• • 

Knoro^^dge, n rude unprofitable mass” 

The inerd inateiinls with which wisdom builds 
Till smooth’d, and squar’d, and fitted to its place, 
J)oc'. but cucumber wliom it seems t’ enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learn’d so mucli, 
W^SD0^I is Inimble iha\?hc knows no more! 

rowiM’Ji. 

« 

The joint perusal of Sketr/i and Scfjuel, will, 
it is hoped, conduce to the improvement of 
mankind. Indeed tlieir object is to facilitate 
the spread of Km plural Kno/o ledge by means of 
her divine handmaid Ciiaijjty. Both volumes 
are designed “ for the service of Truth, by 
one who would be glad to attend and grace her 
triumphs — as her soldier^ if he has had the 
honour to serve successfully under her banner, 
or as her captive, tied to her chariot-wheels, if 
he (though undcsignedly) hath committed any 
(Jffeiicc itlrainst her.” 

^ t ” • 

I m«st not, my dear Sir, conclude, without 
graUbfully acknowledging your kind patronage 
of my Seminary, which I,have conducted for 
/we-and-iirentjf years, the purport of which hath 
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been to render^ that portion of the rising gene¬ 
ration intrubled to liiy citrc enlightened and va¬ 
luable members of the commuipty. That tka 
evening of your days may be as placid and tran¬ 
quil as your caraer has been laborious and emi¬ 
nently iiscfuU is the siijcere wish ofy 

Dear Sir, 

'Your’s respectfully, 

J. JEvans. 

thUNOlON, 

Aug . J, 18'2 3. 


b 3 
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In the present edition several testimonies in 
iavoiir of caiKhiir^ pcace^ and unanimity arc 
added, of divines belonging to the ^Church of 
England and to the Protestant Dissenters; but 
the chief improvement arises frj[)m the accession 
ol* Om IJundred Sketches of Biography. These 
have been drawn up* with care and atteiflion: 
they are, indeed, characterised by a studied 
brevity; nor let them, on this account, be de¬ 
spised. . Miniatjres, however diminutive and 
insignificant, convey inimitabie likenesses to pos¬ 
terity. 

Should a more extended delineation of these 
excellent men be sought after, the reader is re¬ 
ferred to Christian Biography— fVatkins's 

Biographical Dictionary— Chalmer's recent edi¬ 
tion of the General Biographical Db:tionar^ 
in thirty octavo volumes—and, lastly, Dr.^Aikin*s 
Biographical Dictionary, in ten quarto voluQics: 
the two latter works arc the most valuable of 
their kind in the Eliglish language. U|>£)n the 
chara(;ters of the illustrious of all ages and na- 
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tionS| a ^stream of light is sihetf by the bio- 
grapher, whic^i rescues their memory from the 
overwhelming grasp of >oblivion: in his volu¬ 
minous ^age their naines stand enshrined for 
the instruction as well as admiration of pos¬ 
terity. ' , > ' 


OPINIONS OF REVIEWS. 

** In iiiueff \>f general anliuosicy, in which the public mind 
become a atorniy ocean, great praise js due to the friendly hand 
that will attempt to amrooth the perturbed waves, by tlirowing on 
their surface tlie oil of candour. At various seasons, in which tlie 
spirit ef theological controversy has 'heeii inSamed, great and good 
men, who have been as much coTicerned to practise Christianity 
as to understand it, have written exhortations to moderation and 
unanimity; and Dr. Evans has performed a meritorious work in 
bring^i^ together the sentiments of a great variety of excellent men, 
of different sects, on this important subject., The passages are 
selected with judgment, aud form a powerful apology for that use¬ 
ful, but, in the turbulent times, too much despised virtue— mo-> 
viBHATtON. It is highly ^tefiil to a benevolent mind to see so 
many eminent men, profinsors of different creeds, uniting to re¬ 
commend and enforce this amiable temper; and it will be impos¬ 
sible that this excellent Jreuicum shonld be read wltliout producing 
a strong effect on young minds in ff^vour of that religion of which 
tkfj first Irm^Is Charity.’*—il/oNffi/y Review. 

** calm the violence of dissention, without abating the pro¬ 
per truth, is to render a most essentipl service to mankind ; 

such we believe to have been tlie design of Dr. Evans; and most 
cordially do we wish success to an uude^;taking so praiseworthy.” 

*■ Rritisk Critic. 
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RIGHT ’of private JUDGMENT 

IN MATTERS* OF RELIGION. 


Ilonost and retmnahle Cliristiatis would be of tlie same religion 
iftlicy were thorouj;bl\ understood by another; if tlioy 
did but talk cnoiurh together every day, and had nothing to 
do together but to (^^rve Oodf a/ul liue in peace v:ith their t^igh- 
bour. ^ roi’E. 

Rise—let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blaiiie-1 enough eUewhere ; but strive, 

In office*, of love, how v e may lighten 

Each other’s* burden in our share of woe! miltov. 


Christian Brethren, 

We are informed in various parts of the evangeli¬ 
cal history, that Jesus Christ upbraided the Phari¬ 
sees with their obstinacy, and with their iudolenco^ 
Attentive to the appearances of nature aroui^ ttrem, 
they ehould have? been still more attentive»t*^4he 
signs of the times. The advent of the Messiah had 
been predicted, and fts attendant ^ircunistantes uii- 
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nutejy specified. They, however, disregarded tliese 
evidences of our Saviour’s Messjahsliip, and with 
this inattention he thus reproaclics them. When yc 
see a cloud arise out of th>c ucest^ straightway yc say, 
there cometh a shou'er, iind so if is. And when yc see 
the south 'wind blow, ye say,€there*will be heat, and it 
cometh to pass. Ye hypovriik'S, ye can dii^ean the face 
of the shyanfl of the earth, but how is if, that yc do 
not discern this time ? And, 

Why even of youkselves ji^dge ye not what 

IS EIGHT ? 

Jesus Christ, by tins roproof, intimates, that it is 
our indispensable duty to exeicisc our reason in mat¬ 
ters of religion; and tl»is duty is the more strongly 
inculcated by reproaching the Vharisees with a neg¬ 
lect of it. Other passages of a similar iuiport might 
be selected from the New Testament. But to this 
declaration of our Blessed Saviour, I would wish 
the attention of the reader to be directed. 

The Gospel of Jesus Christ may d)e divided into 
two parts; that which is to be believed, and that 
which is to he pra^'llsed. Both are delivered to us 
in the Scriptures ; and it is our business to consider 
what information is there communicated respecting 
them. The speculative part of revelation has a re¬ 
ference to the understanding, and contains doc- 
icrines iihiich require our belief. These doctrines 
are^Separations made concerning the nature, the 
prdpftrties, and the relations of certain subjects with 
which we are concerned. The subjects in which 
we ai% interested as intelligent and accountablb- 

(5 
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agents, afe. Coil—> Jesus Christ—^tlie Gospel—the Vre~ 
sent statef and lh^W%rli{ i(% come. The declar&ions 
or doctrines respecting these points of llevclation 
must be the topics of oijr inquiry. We must use 
our reason or judging faculty, not only to Jscertain 
the evidences witl/whicl^ the Gospel is attended; ttut 
also to fii^d^out the speci^c meaning ot* life inspired 
penmen, concerning these interesting sublets. 

This spirit of investigation should be also applied 
to the practical branches bf Revelation. Is it of con- 
■sequence to know what we arc to believe ? It is 
equally important that w® know what jve are to 
practise, la perusing the Scriptures, we must use 
our reason to ascertain the natJirff, number, and 
importance of the precepts, m 'ral t..id positive, 
w'hich it is incumbent upon us to obey, \Vc »sust 
inquire into the origin of these duties, into the mo¬ 
tives by which they are enforced, and into the ad¬ 
vantages with which the discharge of them is ac¬ 
companied. TJie duties we owe to God, to our¬ 
selves, and to our i'ellow'-creatures, together with 
the right administration of Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, claim our attention. These precepts and 
institutions, as well as the doctrines which have 
been already mentioned, are contained in the word 
of God- 

But, alas!—in all ages of the church, diflwent opir 
nions have been entertained respecting thpnoljr^nd 
this dissonance \)f sentiment has given risA So^wio- 
lence, and even to the s^heddiiig of blood! The 
•scRiPTiTREs were wrested out of the hands of the 
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people. A particular interpretation was imposed 
upon their contents. Soi&ic da^d^ot to judge even 
of ihvrnaelvcit,^ Otlicrs who dared were punished 
with aininquisitorial severity. But Religion is a per¬ 
sonal concern; the Scwplures should be in the pos¬ 
session of every individuals^ and'our reason should 
be exercised in the fear #f God, to ^sgertain its 
true inclining. The inspired writeVs would not 
communicate error for our belief; nor recommend 
evil for our practice. But unless we are attentive, 
cautious, and humble, we may misinterpret their 
writings, pnd yet confidently imagine ourselves to 
be acquainted with their genuine sentiments. 

So far was J.';.sus CmusT from prohibiting, or 
even discouraging the exercise of reason in matters 
of Religion, that he exhorts his disciples to tbc use 
of it, and condemns his enemies for the neglect of 
it. PropJteacs and Mimclcsy the two capital evi¬ 
dences of the Messiaiiship, were an address to 


this ennobling principle of our naUare. His apos¬ 
tles also, ill tb^iir epistles to the primitive churches, 
inculcate the same ^.mportant doctrine, and press it 
home upon the hearts and consciences of the first 
converts to the Christian religion. Nor in the suc¬ 
ceeding ages of the church have those ministers of 
the Gospel, who understood the commission of their 
m vine Master, ceased to appeal, upon the awful 
topK;*ol|,reiigion, to the understandings of mankind: 


« O « 

‘ *Ti8 reason uur great Master holds so dear; 

‘THIs reason’s injured lights his resents ; 

’f is i-casiw’s voice obey'd Ills glories crown'd, young. ‘ 
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Many, indeed, are the inducements which should 
operate with Ch^istftlns, Ih Judge cveA of themselves 
what is right in matters of Religion., A few of the 
obvious, and most intelligible, are he]fe submitted 
to the attention of the rislng*generation, • 

• 

1. ire *sl*oij|Id judge 9cen of ourselves'concerning 
the religion of Christ; bsieause the faculty tsf judging 
lies in our possession. ^ 

The Divine Bciqg gives nothing in vain. It is 
the characteristic of wisdom to adapt means to per¬ 
tain ends. The posscssioir of a mean iikiicates an 
end. Whoever doubted that the eye was formed 
for seeing, the ear for hearing, and* the other senses 
to perform their respective functions ? Equally im¬ 
proper would it be to doubt whether reason *waa 
given us to ascertain what Revelation presents to 
the human mind. We find ourselves in the posses¬ 
sion of a faculty by which we receive ideas—com¬ 
pare them with*one another, and thpn draw a con¬ 
clusion respecting the whole. In common life we 
exercise this discriminating faculty, to determine 
wdmt is good and what is evil. Is it said, that rea- 
sofi should be laid aside when Religion claims our 
attention ? For what purpose ? Are you afraid 
that the Christian faith should be scrutinized ? If 
you are, you do it a manifest injustice. iTyou artf 
not afraid, for God’s sake, do not subject you? re¬ 
ligion to cruel and unjust suspicions. “It^JiTan 
error,^' says an cxcqlicnt divine,'^' “ to discard il;e 

* (of Irtunt* ji. 
r 
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use of reason in religion, anil inveigli against nature, 
out of respecft to revelatft)n alfd iftic grace of God. 
It is not more, certain that the eye could do little, in 
some ctises,,without a telescope, than that the tele¬ 
scope ihm be of no lAsc without the eye; and our 
calling in the mechanism fcf art to improve that of 
nature, is a concession thaf nature isj.li4i i^iundation 
of art, iWjiqh alone finishes what the other begins. 
Thus nevELATiON is a kind of supplement to reason, 
and grace to nature; the gospel brings new light, 
anc\ new enforcements of strength ; but the old fa¬ 
culties aiv3 still employct'l, and Divine assistance to 
be expected upon no other terms but our making 
the besf use of these.” It is, indeed, only by the use 
of reason, that we can judge of the external and the 
int&rnal evidences of the gospel, and maintain our 
ground against Infidels, Jews, and Pagans. That 
reason should lie dormant respecting the doctrines 
and duties of this same gospel, is a position at once 
absurd and ridiculous, llcason indeed has its limits, 
and these limits arc known to wise and good men. 
The sober ttse of this faculty in all our affairs, and 
espeoialiy in the concerns of the soul, cannot be too 
much commended. Both the doctrines and the 
duties of the gospel of Jesus Christ should be care¬ 
fully examined, firmly believed, and zealously main¬ 
tained. •Our RELIGION has nothing to fear from the 
niilTtitest inquiry, or from the se^rest investigation. 
Lifef'tbe works of nature, the furtlier we examine it, 
tW; more fully will its excellence appear, and the 
Tuci^4lr;0fr€ciually will its glory be displayed! ' 
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2. 35y nut judging even of yourselves concerning 
the religion onClirist, ;^u are exposed to error in 
belief, and to folly in practice. , , 

Whence arose the al^rd dogmas, and •supersti¬ 
tious fooleries of Popery ? • From having^given up 
the use of reason in tife aflairs of religion. Reason 
is the m?>n*tor placed Almighty God in the breast 
of every individual, to preserve his iiitcl/igent and 
accountable creatures IVom the commission of evil. 
In this present state, we are deceived by appearances, 
and examination becomes necessary to rectify,even 
our ordinary judgments. * Docs not the ignorant and 
uninformed contemplator of the heavens imagine a 
star to be no bigger than a diamond, and supposes 
the sun to be no larger than a circulate plate about 
twelve inches in diameter! Philosophy, hovvever, 
has pronounced both these judgments to be erro¬ 
neous. In a similar manner, a supeijidal acquaint¬ 
ance with the scriptures has led thousands to believe 
that they contained sentiments which are inconi- 
patable with the perfections of God, and inimical to 
the best interests of mankind. • It is notaomuch the 
possession, as it is the proper use of reason, which 
constitutes the superiority of man over the brute 
creation. The freaks of enthusiasm, and the mum¬ 
meries of superstition, arise from the dormant state 
of this faculty. In ecclesiastical history we uni¬ 
formly find, that reason is decried by eftthusiasts 
and impostors*; but our blessed Saviour *j£sus 
CnnisT acts a diifc/ent part, and manifests a difier- 
* ent spirit, lie calls on all to examine. He condemns 
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them for the want of examination. He even warns 
the deluded Jews of the*long*trafn of evils which 
would arise frem their indolence ; and thus afibrds 
the strongest incentive to* his disciples to exercise 
the right of private judgment, where the important 
afia'irs of religion are concel-ned. Would to God! 
that his followers had beeif equally ^alods to ex¬ 
plain, reeSmmend, and practise this essential duty. 
A modern prelate of distingvished eminence,'^ allud¬ 
ing to former times, when first heathenism and afler- 
wardc poperj^, prevailed in this country; remarks, 
“ Had the* use of reason been abandoned in the 
affairs of religioit, we might have been still pluck¬ 
ing misletoc with*the Druids, or mixing a little flour 
and water into the substange of the incomprehen¬ 
sible God ! ” 

I* 

3. By ^oi judging even of yourselves concerning 
the religion of Christ, Proiesfanis stand chargeable 
with gross inconsistency. 

The WHOLE Christian world (excepting an 
inconsiderable portiOn of it) was once overspread 
with Popery. Our forefathers, galled by its yoke, 
at length disclaimed pontifical usurpation, and as¬ 
serted the right of private judgment. To attain the 
iiivaluabl| privilege of thinking for themselves, they 
sufferers. We, their descendants, ac- 
knowled^c the justness of their cause, glory in the 
cxeitions which they made, and are fallen into the 


* llic late Dr. Watsun, BitUop of Landaff. 
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possessicfn of blessings which they [mrcluiscd with 
their blood! Terr uil to jaji aside our judging faculty, 
when the doctrines and duties ofreligion are the sub¬ 
ject of attention, is a paljvdde incohsistencys and to 
discourage the exercise of it# in others, is downright 
Popery. It is a'niattof of indiflercnce under wjiat 
specious^ngme it chooses to call itself.'* In Calvi- 
nisn], Arminiunism, Arianisni^ Sociniani|mj or in¬ 
deed in any other ism which the restless ingenuity 
of man has devised— ijItolerjince is contrary to 
the genius of our religion, and subversive of the 
peace and happiness of ryankind. Stragge as the 
title may sound in our ears, such kind of Christians, 
wherever they arc found, may termed Popish 
Protestants ; and this motly title is applicable to 
many of the professor^ of Christianity. For <their 
sincerity and good intentions we give them ample 
credit; but it is no breach of charity to say of them, 
they understand not the nature, nor have they im¬ 
bibed the spirit of the New Testament. 

If Protestants ” (says the celebrated apologist * 
for the Quakers, speaking of yncharitableness and 
intolerance) do justly abhor these things in Papists, 
is it not sad that they should do the like themselves ? 
A thing, that at their first appearance, when they 
were in their primitive innocency, they did not think 
on, as appears by that saying of Luthe^^-^J^^e^^^c/ 
pope nor bishop, nor any other man, hath potffir to 


* Barclay. 
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oblige a Christian to o?tc syliable, except it*be bp his 
own consent. .And again,li calk leakily to Christians, 
that neither man or angel can impose any law upon 
them bui so far as they will, for we are free of all. 
And whciTi he appcared,at the diet of Spires before 
the emperor, in a conference he had before the 
Archbishop* Triers, and theJBlector of Bmcysnburgh, 
when th^ seemed no possibility of'agrccing him 
with his opposers, they asking him what remedy seemed 
to him most fit 9 he answerdti, the counsel that Gama- 
Uel prfyposcti fo the Jews, that if tins design was of God 
it would sfqnd ; if not, it ipoitld vanish, which he said 
ought to content the pope. For this counsel sup- 
poseth, that tho^ that are tolerated may be wrong; 
and yet how soon did the same Luther, ere he was 
wellisecure himself, press the Elector of Saxony to 
banish poor Corolostadius, bi cause he could not, in 
all things, submit to AzV judgment? And certainly 
it is not without ground reported, that it smote 
Luther to the heart (so that he needed to be com¬ 
forted) when he was informed that Corolostadius, in 
his letter to his coi^gregation, styled himself a man 
banished for conscience, by the procurement of Mar¬ 
tin Luther! ” 

This account of the conduct of our great reformer 
should be impressed upon the minds of Protestants, 
Mid might prove an incentive to that consistency of 
chaffltt^r which, were it cultivated, would consti- 
tut»^th(» glory of the reformed churches. By aban¬ 
doning this spirit of intolerance, both in principle 
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and in (Practice, we shall show ourselves to be the 

followers of Jesus Chvist,!!^ imitators of the Apostles, 

and hasten the coming of the Messiah’s kingdom ! 

* * 

* • 

m f 

Lastly—By not judging eipen of oursclves^oncern- 
ing the religion of Clirist, that just conviction^ of 
mind isi^i^cluded, whic^li ensures hrmniSss of belief 
and steadiness of practice. 

The Gospel of Jesus Christ is accompanied with 
a train of evidences suited to its nature, and suf- 
hciently ample to command the assent of every 
reasonable being. The contemplation o^its prophe¬ 
cies. its miracles, its internal character, and its first 
propagation amongst Jews and Geutiles, has a neces¬ 
sary tendency to produce conviction. Truth and 
duty being connected together, we have reason to 
conclude, that a settled belief will, under the bless¬ 
ing of God, generate uniform practice. One man 
believes in the existence of a Supreme Being, be¬ 
cause his parents and instructors liave assured him 
there is a Deity. Another man believes there is a 
God, because he has investigaked the works of crea¬ 
tion. Which of these men is the most likely to love 
and fear him \ The question requires not an an¬ 
swer. Apply this reasoning to the other great arti¬ 
cles of Natural and Revealed religion, and the same 
conclusion may be drawn with equal jusa'ce. He 
who takes up his belief upon proper groun(i|s, 'is the 
more certain of living beneath its influe»ce««and 
dying by its support. The belief of the Gospel rests 
•on the most rational conviction. You canu^t com* 
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plain of a want of evidence, though you rftay want 
that patience'and docilif^ which are requisite to 
consider this evidence in its due extent. The cita- 
del of tke Christian faith«is founded upon a rockf 
and fhe gates of hell shaU not prevail against it, 

Jlet us then be studious of exercising tke right of 
privalejutigmeni in the inv<r>tigation of scrip¬ 
tures ; in them (said our Saviour) ye think ye 
have eternal life, and tiny are they which testify of 
me. With the free and impartial search of the 
scriptures, the interests of religion are essentially 
connected* “ The faith ar d practice of Christians,** 
says an ingenious writer,** hav(, been often per¬ 
verted, and theis consciences have been subjected 
to the traditions and commandments of men. They 
who •were misled, fell into \his corruption and sla¬ 
very, by neglecting' to search ^/ic scriptures. Tlicy 
were delivered out of it by that pure and complete 
information, which is to be derived from the word 
of God^ It was after the church <if Itome had 
taken away the key bf knowledge, and forbidden 
the people the use Booh, that she w'ns able to 

impose the full weight of’ that grievous yoke under 
which the Christian world long groaned. Anil it 
was when our forefathers presumed to open this 
BOOK, that they began to make themselves free/ 
ft-om hdflce they derived irresistible weapons. By 
the l^h^ of scripture, they exposed to scorn the 
fabufpU9 legends, the absurdities, the idolatry, and 

* I^incipal Hill, of St- Andrew*#, lately deceased- * 
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the uncharitable spirit of those who had kept them 
in bondage. The vari&us fotms of error; with all the 
sanction which they derived from authority, custom, 
and superstition, were unable to stand before the 
truth. And the search of the* Scriptures hatu esta¬ 
blished that rational sys'Cem of faith, that spiritual 
worship, tSio^e rights of private judgment and*mu- 
tual toleration, and those pure conceptions ct* Chris¬ 
tian duty, which are the glory of the reformed 
churches! If ever a night of superstition shall again 
overspread the Christian world, it will arise frQm 
that neglict o? the Scriptures which grows»with the 
impiety of modern times; for the ignorant are 
always an easy prey to imposture, w^iile every 
instructed Christian raiseth in his place a mound 
against the return of spiritual tyranny.” * 

If then THE SCRIPTURE be the only rule of faith 
and practice—if our reason should be exercised in 
the fear of God, to '’ecognize its evidences and 
ascertain its import*—if this invaluable privilege be 
common to the professpi^ of Christianity, why on 
account of difterence of opinion, should they 
dare to indulge in mutual recrimination—ascend 
the tribunal of the Almighty, and hurl at each 
other the thunderbolts of divine vengeance ? Cease, 
O Christian^ from such unchristian practices I lliese 
are the deeds which have given infidels' their 
triumphs**—lacerated the feelings of pious men, ahd 
caused the system* of Christianity to bleed at'eveii'y 
pore! Thou who rcnounccst infallibility, renounce 
also the imposition of thy creed unon tlic con** 
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sciences of thy brethren ! Use thy liberty ofjW^- 
irtg concerning the doctMnes Ind duties of religion; 
but deny not^thje same liberty to those who have an 
equal to it with thyself! A consistent Protes¬ 

tant is^ character of«the first order—admired by 
men, applauded by angelsf and accepted of God. 

But though we are enjoined to exercy?e<our reason 
in mattWs pf religion, yet, concerning the commu¬ 
nications of REVELATION, wc sliouUl be cai'cful lest 
we form a precipitate judgnujnt. Upon this hal¬ 
loaed ground infidels have trodden with an incau¬ 
tious step, and suffered*their liberty to degenerate 
into licentiousness. Knowing hit: in part^ and seeing 
through a gl&sH darkly ^ we are by no means judges 
of what is the best method to be used by the Su¬ 
preme Being, in order to living his fallen creatures 
to repentance and salvatiot.. Were this remark 
(however obvious) duly regarded, it would put an 
end to most of tlie cavils which are brought forward 
in the present day, to invalidate*^^e credibility of 
THE GOSPEL. It would not then be esteemed so 
pertinent an inquisy, to ask why the Christian reve¬ 
lation was not sooner published; as whether it be of 
divine origin, and calculated to promote genuine 
holiness. It would not be accounted so much our 
business to puzzle ourselves and to perplex others, 
* by inquiring why it is not made universal, as to 
e&mine what it requires, and what encouragements 
afe^dlbrded to obedience. It would not be asked 
with the same impatient expectation of being fully 
satisffed, why the resurrection of Christ was not 
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in this or that particular manner manifested to such 
and such particular\ersolis, as whether he* be 
indeed rhen^ and did actually appear to faithful and 
competent witnesses. Persons acquainted with only 
the hrst elements of religion«must perceive that, in 
these latter inquiries, i\\eitruth of Revelation is moat 
nearly concejrned. Ques^ons respecting^iis origin, 
nature, and t*endency, have been satisihetorily 
solved; whilst full answers to inquiries more curious 
than important, ma^ lie concealed in the profound 
abyss of that providence whose paths are in the deep 


waters^ and whose ways ares past finding out ! If it 
be indeed an indisputable fact, that Jesus was cruet* 
fied, and rose again according to the scriptures, then 
it is altogether unreasonable to suppose that his 
doctrines are not true—that his precepts are of ^o 
authority—that his promises shall^ not be fulfilled, 
and that his threatenings shall not be executed— 
especially when it is also considered that these con¬ 
stituent parts o£ the gospel are designed and 
adapted to make us partakers of the divine nature, 
and inheritors of eternal life f JEven Bolingbroke * 
himself, one of its keenest and most insidious oppo¬ 
nents, has confessed that, '' No religion ever yet 
“ appeared in the world, of w'hich the natural 
tendency was so much directed to promote the 
peace and happiness of mankind, as the tffiiRis- 
TiAK; and that the gospel of Christ is ODei:ohti- 
** nued lesson of'the strictest morality, of justice, 

benevolence, and universal charity-” 

• • 

* See llie article Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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Let the knowledge which we profess* to derive 
from THE SCRIPTURES^ that^ repository of divine 
truths be accompanied with piety towards God, and 
with dharity for our brethren. Thus shall we un- 
de^staiid the nature,-discern the excellence, and 
feel the energy of the go«pel of Jesus Christ. To 
live down error and vice/i is the most^iure mode of 
destroy?*ig^them; and this, happily* every believer 
lias the power of accomplishing. The noxious 
weeds of atheism and of infidelity would have never 
risen to their present alarming height, had not the 
soil in which they &ho9t up been manured by the 
vices of professed Christians! By living soberly, 
righteously, and godly, we hold forth, as from an 
eminence, the word of life, and others, seeing our 
gdbd works, arc led to gtbrify our Father who is in 
heaven. 

And why should we be discouraged with the 
difficulties by which our understandings are embar¬ 
rassed in this PRELIMINARY STATE of existence I 
When this mortal puts on immortality, and this cor¬ 
ruptible incorriiptmn, then sh^J( the powers of our 
souls be invigorated, and the oi>jects of contempla¬ 
tion be encircled with that superior degree of light 
which ensures the firmest conviction! Faith shall 
have terminated in vision. Hope shall have been 
conveflfcd into enjoyment. Jesus, who hath brought 
life and immortality to light, shall have drawn aside 
tlVe^vftil which now covers the wdtks and the ways 
of God, whilst the full radiance of eternal day will 
beaiff on our enlightened souls— 



INTRODU«p?ION. 

Is ibis the'fcig«t*srant?—Away, ye Taint 

Your liopcs, your fea^^ d^nbt,in dullneis steep; 
Go-osoolh your souls in sickness, grief, or pain, 

With the sad solace of —eternal sle^! 
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Yet know, ye sceptics, know —the Almighttf mnw, 
Wiio breath’d on man a portion of his fire. 

Bade his^^ire souZ, by earth, ^or time confin’d 
To heaven —ttf immortality aspire! 


Nor shall the pile of hope bis nj^ey rear’d. 

By vain philosophy be e’er destroy’d ; 

Etehnity !! by all, or wish’d or fear’d. 

Shall be by all— or suffer*d pr enjoy*d! 

Mil SON. 




PART I. 

TESTIMONIES 

JN BEHJLF OF CANDOUR AND UNANJmItV, 

BY 


DIVINGS OF THE rilUllCH OF ENGLAND. 




1 . 

RICHAim HOOKER, 

RECTOR OF BISHor’s BOURNE, NEAR CANTERBURY, 

DIET* 1600. 

Far more comfort it were for us (so sinsrll is the 
joy we take in strifes) to labour under the same 
yoke, as men that.look for the same eternal reward 
of their labours; to be enjoined with you in bands of 
indissoluble love and amity ^ to live as if, our persons 
being many, our souls were but one, rather than in 
such dismembered sort to spend our few and 
wretched days in a tedious prosecuting of wearisome 
contentions, the end wliereof, if they have not jome 
speedy end, will be heavy on both sides. Brought 
already we are even to that estate which Gregory 
Nazianzen mournfully describeth, saying—My 
mindleadeth me (since there is no other remedy) to 
fly, and to convey myself into some corner, out of 
sight, where 1 may escape from this cloudy tempest 
of maliciousne.ss^ whereby all parts are entered into 
a deadly war amongst themselves, and that little 
remnant of love which was, is now consumed to no¬ 
thing ! The only godliness we glory in, is to find out 
somewhat whereby we may judge others lO be ur.- 
godly. Each other’s faults we observe as xratters of 
exprobation, and not of grief. By these nirnns we 
are grown hateful in the eyes of the Heathens them- 
selves, and (which woundeth us the more deeply) 
able are not to deny but that we Invc deserved 
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their hatred. With the better sort of our own» our 
fame and credit is clean 'ost. The less we are to 
marvel if they judge vilely of us, who, although we 
did weP, would hardly allow thereof. On our backs 
they alsi build that are lewd; and what we object 
one against another, the same they use to the utter 
scorn and disgrace of us all. This we ha^ gained 
by our mutual home dissensions; this’ we are wor¬ 
thily rewarded with, who are more forward to strive 
than bccometh men of virtuous and mild disposi¬ 
tion.** But our trust in the Almighty is, that, with 
us, contentions are now at the highest float, and 
that the day will come (for what ..'ause of despair is 
there ?) when the passions of former enmity being 
allayed, we shall, with fen times redoubled tokens 
of or.r unfeignedly reconciled love, show ourselves 
each towards other the same which Joseph and the 
brethren of Joseph were, at the time of their inter¬ 
view in Bgypt. Our comfortable expectation and 
most thirsty desire whereof, what man soever 
amongst you shall any way help to satisfy (as we 
truly hope there is jno one amongst you but some 
way or other will) the blessings of the God of Peaces 
both in this "world and in the world to comCf be upon 
HIM, more than the stars of the firmament in number I 

Ecclesiastical Polity* 

lUen^RD Hooker was born 1533, pear Exeter. 
His g^nts, being poor, gave him little education. 
His endowments, however, attracted the notice of 
Bishop We wel, and afterwards of Dr. Sandys, Arch- * 
bishop of Ygrk. He was sent to Oxford, wbese he 
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soon distinguished himself. Here he was honoured, 
with the tuition o^Jhe ircbbisliop’^ son, aAd of 
the nephew of the great Cranmer, of reforming 
memory. In 1577, he was clectdd ^Fellow, of his 
College, and soon nominated Deputy * Prclessor ot 
the Hebrew language.. Entering holy orders, he 
was appointed to preach at St. Paul’s Cross. This 
drew him intb an unhappy marriage, wlucli em¬ 
bittered the remainder of his life. In 1585, he 
became Master of the Temple^ where he entered 
into controversy on Church Government. This 
produced his great work^ The Ecclesi/‘.stical 
Polity, which preserves its reputation to the pre¬ 
sent day. It is deemed the bulwark of the Esta- 
hlished Church, He died in IGOO, in the 47th year 
of his age. Upon being told his house had been 
robbed, he asked, ** Are my books and papers 
safe?*'and being answ'ered, they were; “Then,” 
says he, “ it matters not; no other loss troubles 
me ! ** He was poor throughout a great part of his 
life, having scanty preferment. Queen Eliza¬ 
beth gave him the rectory of Bishop*s Bourne, near 
Canterbury. He was a man of a very peaceful 
temper, and of simplicity of heart. His preaching 
was plain and intelligible, intent on the meliora¬ 
tion of mankind. Respecting his great work, The 
Ecclesiastical Polity, he addresses the AroSibishop, 
of Canterbury:—“ I shall never be able to liBish 
what I have begun, unless 1 be removed into ^omc 
quieter parsonage, where I may see God*s blessings 
ilpring out of my motHer Earth, and eat my owrj»bread 
in peai?e and privacy; a place where I iqay without 
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disturbance meditate my approaching mortality, 
and that great account ^v-hich CTll desh must give at 
the last day to the God of all spirits! Whilst his 
writings arc admired, his*character was stamped by 
the broLd signatures of virtue and piety. 


WILLIAM CHILLINGWORTH, A.M. 

s 

CHANCELLOR OP SALISBURY, AND PREBEND OF 
BRIXWORTII, NORTIfAMPTONSHIRE, 

♦ diriI'^644. 

This is most certain, that, to reduce Christians 
to unity of communion, there are but tw®v ways 
that may be conceived probable; the one by taking 
away diversity of opinions, touching matters of reli¬ 
gion ; the other by showing, that the diversity of 
opinions, which is among the several sects of Chris¬ 
tians, ought to be no hinderance to their unity in 
communion. Now the former of tSese is not to be 
hoped for without a miracle. What then remains, 
but that the oMci*®way must he taken, and Chris¬ 
tians must be taught to set a higher value upon those 
liigh points of faith and obedience, wherein they 
agree, than upon those of less moment, wherein 
they dhfer; and understand, that agreement in 
those ought to be more eHectiial to join them in one 
enmmufthn^ than their difference in other things of 
lesi^ moment to divide them. 

The presumptuous imposing*of the senses of mep 
upon the general words of God, and laying them 
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CHANCELLOR OF SALISBURY, &C. 

t i 

Upon men’s conscie^nces to^gether; this vain conceit, 
that we can speak ot' the things of G6d better than 
in the words of God; this deifying .our (mn inter¬ 
pretations, and enforcing them upoi^ others; this 
restraining of the Word of God from that latitude 
and gofuraHty, and the understandings of^ men from 
that Ubn'ty vyherein Christ and his apostles left 
them, is, and hath been, the only fountain of all the 
schisms of the church, and that which makes them 
immortal. Take oway these walls of separation, and 
ail will quickly be one I Require of Christians 
to believe in Christ, and to call no man .master but 
him only; let those leave claiming infallibility that 
have no title to it; and let them, that in their words 
disclaim it, (as Protestants do) disclaim it likewise 
in their actions. In a word, restore Christiaris to 
their just and full liberty of captivating their under¬ 
standing to Scripture only; and then, as rivers when 
they have a free passage run all to the ocean, so it 
may well be hoped, by God’s blessing, that universal 
liberty, thus moderated, may quickly reduce Chris¬ 
tendom to TRUTH ami UNITY. 

* and the Keligion of Protestants. 

* 

William Chilling worth was born 1602, at 
Oxford, having for his godfather Laud, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Educated at a private gramraari 
chool in his native city, he was admitted of. Trinity 
College, where he distinguished himself by uu ap¬ 
plication to Matheniatics and Theology. But he 
was soon converted to Popery by the noteu John 
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Fisher, and went to Douay; but, in 1631, returned 
to England. ' From his intercourse with Laud he 
came back to Pi;otestantisiii, wrote several defences 
of it, but alcove all, his ^rcat work entitled. The 
Religion of Protestants* or safe Waif to Salvation. 
Pneferment now poured in upon him; but he for a 
time refused promotion, objecting tc^ the* Articles 
and the ilamnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed. 
He at length, however, accepted of the chancellor¬ 
ship of Salisbury, with the prebead of Brixworth, in 
Northamptonshire. In the civil wars he attached 
himself’Vtf' the Royal paflj, ; took a leading part in 
the siege of Gloucester, w'hencc he retired to Arun- 
del-castle, which was taken by the Parliamentary 
forces. Here he fell ill through his exertion, and 
wasVemoved to Chichester, where he died, 16 H-, 
He is said to have been a man of little stature, but 
of great soul I Cheynell, a fanatic clergyman, mo¬ 
lested him in his last moments, and at Ins interment 
insulted his memory. He threw a bopy of his fa¬ 
mous book into his grave, as full of carnal reason 
and damnable heresy! Tillotson and Locke, how¬ 
ever^ were sensible of his incomparable merits, and 
will send his eulogium dow^n to posterity. 

3. 

JOSEPH HALL, D.D. 

8U£?e*SSIVELY BISHOP OF EXETER AND OF 
NORWICH. - DIED^ 1656* 

I cA^tfNOT but second and commend that great* 
Clerk, of Paris, who, when King Lewis of France, 
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required Jlim td wrfte dowd the best word that ever 
he had learned, cal^d for^a fair skin of parchment, 
and, in the midst of it, wrote this one word, Mea* 
sure, and sent it, sealed^ up, to the King. The 
King, opening the- sheet, and finding no other in¬ 
scription, thought himself mocked by his Philoso¬ 
pher, and, calling for him> expostulated ihe matter. 
But when it was showed hifn, that all virtues, and 
all religious Worthy actions, were regulated by this 
one word; and that, witKout this, virtue itself turned 
vicious, he rested well satisfied. And so he well 
might, for it was a word well worthy of one o^ the 
seven sages of Greece, from whom indeed it was 
borrowed, and put into a new coat. For while he 
said, of old, for his motto, nothing too much, he 
meant no other but tQ comprehend both extremes 
under the mention of one; neither, in his sense, is 
it any paradox to say, that too little is too much; 
for, as too much bounty is prodigality, so too much 
sparing is niggardliness, so as, in every defect, there 
is an excess, and both are a transgression of mea¬ 
sure.—Neither could aught be spoken of more use 
or excellency; for what goodness can there be in 
the World, without moderation, whether in the 
use of God's creatures, or in our own disposition 
and carriage ? There is, therefore, nothing in the 
world more wholesome, or more necessary, for us 
to learn, than.this gracious lesson of Moderjiiion ; 
without which, in very truth, a man is so far from 
being a Christian,'that he is not himself. Irhis is 
the centre wherein dll, both divine and moral philo- 

D 2 
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sophy, meet; the rule life; the* govcncss of 
manners; the silken striqg thaf runs through the 
pearl chain of all virtues; the very ecliptic line 
under which rd^sen and reljgion move^ without any 
deviation; and therefore most worthy our best 
thoughts—of our most* careful observance. For, 
surely, if the want of moderation) in practice, do 
most distract every ms^jn'iiis own parflcular, the 
want of n^bderation, in judgment, distracts the wdiole 
world from itself; whence it is that we find so mise¬ 
rable divisions all the earth oveiy but especially so 
woefel schisms and breaches in the Christian world; 
wherein wc^sec one nation thus divided from an-- 
other, and each one nation nc less divided from it- 
self. For it cannot be, since every man hath a mind 
of his own, not less dilFerent from others than his face, 

T * ^ ^ ^ ' 

that all should jump in the same opinion; neither 
can it stand with that natural self-love, wherewith 
every one is possessed, easily to forsake the child of 
his own brain, and to prefer another man’s conceit 
to his own. Hereupon, therefore, it comes to pass, 
that while each man is engaged to that opinion, 
which either his o>fn- election, or his education, 
hath given him, new quarrels arise, and controver¬ 
sies are infinitely multiplied, to the great prejudice 
of God’s truth, and to the lamentable violation of 
the comjpon peace. Would to God we could as 
well rq^lress as bewail this misery, wherewith Chris¬ 
tendom Ts universally infected! 

• Treatise on Christian Moderation* 
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Joseph Hall tyas bwrn 1574*, near Ashby-de- 
la-Zoucb, Leicestershire. His mother was a wo¬ 
man of uncommon piety^ After being educated at 
the grammar-Bchool of his native plade, he was ad¬ 
mitted of Emanuel College, Cambridge. He, in 
1597, distinguished hipiself as a wit st&d poet,' by 
piiblishib^ six books of S^0res, He read lectures 
on rhetoric, preaching also in the villages and be¬ 
fore the University. After various preferments he, 
in 1616, was madd Dean of Worcester. In 1618 he 
attended the Synod of Port, and in 1627* be'dame 
Bishop of Exeter, having before refused the See 
of Gloucester, being a man of ^uiet habits and 
great modesty. Accused of puritanism, he was 
nevertheless sincerely^ attached to the Church of 
England; writing a book entitled, Episcopacy hy 
Divine Right asserted. In 1641 he was translated 
to the see of Norwich, where he preached to large 
and attentive^ congregations. The Parliament, 
however, cruelly persecuted him, stopping his rents, 
and reducing him to poverty. He retired to Hig- 
hara, in Norfolk, still disposed to works of charity 
and piety! Here he died, 1656, in the 82d year 
of his age; and is buried in the church-yard with¬ 
out a stone to his memory. His Meditations on the 
Old and New Testament^ are valuable. Tiiey ar^, 
indeed, much admired, and ought to find^ & place 
in every library. • 
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THE EVitJl-MEMOrtAnLE J(f|lN' HALES, 


4 . 


''J'lIE EVER-MEMORABLE 

JOHN HALES, 

ft 

CA*pION OF WINDSOR.—DIED 1(356. 

t. 

I.ooK ^own, O Lord, upon tby poof mmcmlcrai 
churchy rent and torn with discords, and evei^cady 
to sink ! Why should the neutral, or Atlibist, any 
longer confirm himself in his irreiigion, by reasons 
drawn our dissensityis ? Or why should any 

greedy-minded worldling propliesy unto himself the 
ruins of the san.ctuary, or hope one day to dip his 
foot in the blood of thy churcli? We will hope, O 
Lordji in thee (for what hinders?) that, notwith¬ 
standing all supposed impossibilities, thou wilt one 
day in mercy look down updh thy ISion, and grant a 
gracious interview of friends, so long divided. Thou 
that wroughtest that great reconcil^tion between 
God and man, is thine arm waxen shorter ? Was 
it possible to reconcile God to man ? To reconcile 
man to man is it impossible ? Be with those, we 
beseech thee, to w'hom the prosecution of church 
controversies is committed; and, like a good Laza¬ 
rus, drop one cooling drop into their tongues and 
p^ns, toQ^ too much exasperated against each other. 
And, if it be tliy determinate will and counsel that 
this aj^pmination of desolation, standing where it 
ou^it not, continue unto the end, accomplish thou, 
with sp.^ed, the number of thinb elect, and hasten, 
the coming ^of thy !Son our Saviour, that he, may 
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Jiimscir, lu personal sit ap^ judge, and give jvn end 

» 

to our controversies, since it stands not with any 
human possibi]it 3 ^ Direct tliy chan^i, O Lord! in 
all her petitions for peace; teach her vvhpreiri lier 
peace consists, and wean her from the world, und 
bring her home to tlioe; that all those that lovc’thy 
|)eace niay^ last, have the reward of the sons of 
peace, and reign with thee, in thy kingdorii'ofpcacc, 
for ever. 

. Hale's IVorks. 

Jk |3K^ 

John Hales was horn, 158L at Uatlit and wlini 
thirteen years of age wxmt to Corpus CJIn ijsti (’ol- 
Jegc, Oxtbrd. He had a consummate knowledge 
the Greek tongue ; uihI, in 101^2, was made Greek 
Professor in that University. He delivered the fu¬ 
neral oration of the founder of the UodleUm Libran/f 
the only piece published in his life-time. Going 
abroad, he was present at the Synod of Dort; and 
though a Calvmist in his younger days, there hade 
John Calvin good night, at the perusing of JoJni 
iii. 16. God so loved the world ,He was a Fel¬ 
low of Eton College, and Canon of Windsor, hut 
lost both situations during the civil war, when 
he suffered great hardships and poverty, lie died 
1656, aged 72, and was buried in Eton College 
church-yard. Not long before he took a friend to 
the spot where he wished to be interred,•saying, 
“ I hope to die soon, for I am tired of this unehmri- 
iablc world ! ” A oollection of his works iij^)carcd 
after his decease^ entitled- Golden Kcniuiris of 
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the cwcr-mcmorablc Jobfi Hales,” consisting of 
sermons, miscellanies^ and letters. His piece on 
schism and scf^isthatics is much admired. He was 
a most intelligent and liberal man, wishing to re- 
ducj religion to its primitive purity and simplicity. 
Air wTiters and parties have agreed in giving him 
the character of one of the greatest nnh best men 
that cvcr^'lived. He detested all narrowness, and, 
indeed^ every species of bigotry. 


5. 

HENIIY HAMMOND, D.D. 

ARCHDEACON OP CHICIIES'J’ER, AND CANON OP 
*CHRIST-C11URCH, OXFORD.—DIED 1660. 

Lord ! let no unreasonable stidhess of those who 
are in the right, no perverse obstinacy of those that 
are in the wrong, hinder the closing of our wounds; 
but Jet the one instruct in mechicsi, and be thou 
pleased to give to the other repentance, to the ac¬ 
knowledgment of th€ truth. To this end do thou, 
O Lord! mollify all exasperated minds; take off ail 
animosities and prejudices, contempt and heart¬ 
burnings ; and, by uniting their hearts, prepare for 
the reconciling their opinions. And that nothing 
may ii^tercept the clear sight of thy truth, Lord! let 
all private and secular designs be totally laid aside, 
that gain may no longer be the measure of our god¬ 
liness, but that the one great arwl common concern-, 
inenl ol Iru/h and pracc may be unaniuioubly and 
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vigorously* pursued. ^ And do thou so guide ,and 
prosper all pacific endeavours, that those happy ])ri- 
mitive days may, at lengthy revert^j v* herein vicii; 
was the only heresy I 

Hammond*s ll'orks. 

Henhy*H,4MM0ND was born^ 1605, at Chertsey, 
Surrey. Having been educated at Eton- school, 
be went to ?»Iagdalen College, Oxford. In J633 
he had given him the rectory of Eonshurst, Kent; 
and in 164?3 became Archdeacon of Chichest'ir,. 
During the civil wars he quitted his living and re¬ 
tired to Oxford. Here he wrote and published his 
admirable Practical Catechism^ whicn, though op¬ 
posed by the enthusiasts of the day, he defended with 
ability and success. In 164*5, he was raised by the 
king to the Canonry of Christ Church, Oxford. 
He attended on the unfortunate monarch, Charles 
the First, in all his imprisonments; and at the expira¬ 
tion of which h^ again retired to Oxford, where he 
wrote the most valuable of all his works, his Para¬ 
phrase and Annotations on the A’aa; Testament* He 
severely felt the death of his royal master, and re¬ 
moved to Westwood, in Worcestershire, the seat 
of Sir John Packwood, where he ended his days, 
1660, not living to enjoy the Restoration! Charles the 
Second designed for him the Bishopric of ^\^rces- 
ter. Seized with the stone, the gout, the diolic, 
and the cramp, his life speedily came to a termfl»a- 
tion, He was a man ^f superior talents and piety, 
jlf began a Paraphrase end Commentary on the Old 
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U’csfdMcn/, but never lived to finisb it. He was tlie 
enemy of lanliticism and bigotry. 


• 6 . 

•t 

JEREMY TA /LOR, D, D, 

or DOWN AND CONNOR.—DIED 1667- 

Men are now-a-days, “and indeed always have 
been, since the expiration of the first blessed ages 
6t Chr''!tianiLy, so in Ipve with their own fancies 
and opinions, as to think faith, and all Christendom, 
is concerned ii\ their support and maintenance; and 
whoever is not so fond, and docs not dandle them, 
like themselves, it grows up to a quarrel; which, 
because it is in Divinity, is made a quarrel in reli¬ 
gion, and God is entitled to i.; and then, if you are 
,vOnce thought an enemy to God, it is our duty to 
persecute you even to death; wc dp God good ser¬ 
vice in it! When, if we should examine the matter 
rightly, the question either is not revealed, or not 
so clearly, but that wise and honest men may be of 
different minds, or else it is not of the foundation of 
faith, but a remote superstructure, or else of mere 
speculation; or, perhaps, when all comes to all, it 
ft is a fidse opinion, or a matter of human interest, 
that^we have so zealously contended for; for to one 
ofjliese heads most of the disputes of Christendom 
may be reduced; so that I believe the present fac¬ 
tions; (for the most) are frDm*the ^me cause which 
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St. Paul bbserved in the Corinthian schism, when 
there arc divisions among you^ are yc not camali It 
is not the differing opinions that |ha cause of the 
present ruptures, but want of diarity; it is fiot the 
variety of understandings, but th#disunion^f wills 
and affections; it is not the several principles, Ixit 
the severol^ends that crmsc our miseries; our opi¬ 
nions commence, and arc upheld, accordir^ as our 
turns are served, and o^r interests arc preserved ; 
and there is no cure for us but piety ami charifv- A 
lioly life will make our belief holy, if we consult 
not humanity, and its imperfections, in the ^choice 
of our religion ; but search for truth without de¬ 
signs, save only of acejuiring heaven* and then be 
as careful lo preserve charity as we were to get a 
point of faith ; I am much persuaded wc shall find 
out more truths by this means; or, however (which 
is the main of all) we shall be secured, though W'e 
miss them, and tlien wc are well enough. 

I end with a sKiry, which I find in the Jews* books; 

“ When Abraham sat at his tent door, according 
to his custom, waiting to entertain strangers, he- 
espied an old man, stooping and leaning on his 
** sStaff, weary with age and travail, coming towards 
“ him, who was a hundred years of age. lie r^- 
“ ceived him kindly, washed his feet, provided sup- 
per, caused him to sit down; but observii^ that * 
“ the old man eat, and prayed not, nor begg«d* for 
a blessing on his meat, he asked why he did*»ot 
“ worship the God of heaven. The old man told 
<‘*liim, that he worshipped the fire only, an^ ac- 
** kno’'«l;'(iced no other God. At whioli answer . 
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“ Abraham grew so zealously angry, tlial he thrust 
“ tlTe old man out of hil tent/ and exposed him to 
“ all the evUs of the night, and an unguarded con- 
ditien. When the old-man was gone, God called 
“ to AV)raham, and asked him where the stranger 
was? He replied, I thrust him away, because he 
“ did not worship time, ^ob answered lym, I have 
“ sulle^-’d hitn these hundred ycai^, although he 
dishonoured me; and couldst not lliou endure 
“ him one night, when Tm gave thee no trouble ? 
“ Ijpo'* this,” saith the story,*'* Abraham fetched 
'■^ick again, and gave him hospitable cntcr- 
** tainment, and wise instruction.’’ Go thou, and 
do likew'fte, and thy charity shall be rewarded by 
the God of Abraham. LiUrf i/ of Frophcsyhig. 

t • 


Jeuemy Taylor wn*^ born at Cambridge, about 
the commencement of the seventeenth century. His 
father was a barber, but gave liis son a good cduca- 
tir^n. In 1631 he took hia. degree,of Batchelor, at 
Caius College, and wnis ordained at twenty>one. 

,Removing to London, he became a popular preuch- 
or, whilst Archbishop Laud preferred him to a Fel- 
^^iiow’ship of All Souls* College, Oxford- In 1638, 
he was promoted to the rectory of Uppingham, in 
Untlandshire. 11 e was made ('haplain to the King; 


• but tl*e 
wh«r§ 


wars induced him to retire into Wales, 
^1; !f^ept school to support himself and 


Hera published his famous Liberty of 
111 of the excluded Church of 

Exemplar, Hlustming :he na¬ 
ture erood life; his Holy Lkif/g, allt^^a]^o his 
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Holt/ Dyw^s which are thg most popular of ah his 
works. Residing at Golden Grow, mcar Carmar¬ 
then, he printed a volume entitled^ The Guide of 
Jnfant Devotion, or tlic GTtlden Grove, a mantial of 
Daily Prayers, fitted to the days of the wccT:. lie 
published many other pieces in the Principality, 
all displtl^Mfig ^great talefct and pietv. In 1G57 he 
quitted Wales, and soon went to Irelanc^ where 
he wrote his celebrated Dgetor Diihitantiuw, or Rule 
of Conscicnee, as well as various other tracts. As a 
reward for his loyalty, he, at the restoration, was 
raised to the See of Down*and Connor; crivT after¬ 
wards to the See of Dromorc, which he held till 
his death, which was occasioned b/ a fever. lie 
died at Lisburn, 1667, and lies interred in the 
Cathedral of Dromore.* He was a man of tlis- 
tinguished genius, uncommon humility, and fervent 
piety. Some of his works have been lately re¬ 
printed; his Beauties are selected, for he is with 
many a favourite even to the present day. His 
style is rich and glowing. Dr. Young, in his Night 
Thoughts, seems to have taken so^c of his best ideas 
from his works. 


/ . 

JOHN WILKINS, D.D. 

BISHOP OF CHESTER.—DIED 1673# 

There are several truths which $re nOl# of so 
great consequence as peace, and unify, and thhity. 
And therefore, in such things, there ought to he a 
niutual forbearance towards one another; aiiu^mt^n 
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should endeavour, by all means of amity iand kind¬ 
ness, to join* together for the^ promoting of those 
more substantial truths and duties wherein they 
agree," according to that fulo of the apostle: And if 
in any (hin^ ye be otherjU}isc minded, God shall reveal 
evf’n this vnto you: nevertheless whereto wc have 
already attained, let us wall hy the same rule ; let us 
mind iht^ same thing. To shut up all^ in a word; it 
would CKceedii^y conduce to our common peace 
and settlement, in times of differences and contro- 

4 

"^rsy, il ^hose rules of Christianity, so often incul¬ 
cated hrscripture, werr» riiore regarded and observed 
amongst the professors of it; that men would be 
tvise unto' sohiety, and not above what is written. 
Not thinking more highly of themselves, and their 
abilities, than they ought, but be ready to condescend 
to men of lower parts, aad to demean ourselves co¬ 
wards every one, according to the different measure 
of gifts which God hath been pleased to dispense to 
them, speaking the truth in love —endeavouring to 
heal diderences in the most placid, gentle n^anner, 
without envying, sfrifes, backbitings, whisperings’^ 
doing nothing through strife or vain-ghry, but in low¬ 
liness of mind, every one esteeming others better than 
himself. They that exceed others in knowledge 
should exceed tliem likewise in the study of peace. 

*The of us do know hut in part, darkly; that 
time'iii to come when all these differences shall be 
elected up, and ire shall have & full vision of the 
true state of tfain^* *In the mean space it concerns 
ui one another, i& those lesser things 
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aboirt wliith we diftcr; and^to t>c rery zealous about 
those great matters’ in wnicb we agree; namely, 
righteousness and peace, and joy in thf llofy Ghost. 

Serritons, 

• • 

John Wilkins was born •1614, near Daventrj% 

in the house of his mother's father. Jolin l^odd, of 

♦ ^ 

dissenting celerity. He became member ^ Mag¬ 
dalen Hal], Oxford. Joining with the parliament 
during the civil wars, he was made Warden of Nead* 
ham College. He married the sister of Oliver Crom^ 
well. Richard Cromwell made him Master of Tri¬ 
nity College, Cambridge, whence he was ejected 
at the restoration. He was soon laadc’ Dean of 
Rippon, and in 1668, Bishop of Chester. He did not 
enjoy his preferment long, for he died of the stdhe, 
1672, at the house of Dr.Tillotson,in Chancery-lane. 
He was buried in the church of St, Lawrence Jewry, 
and though he was vilified in his life-time, he was 
justly eulogized •at his decease. His works are nu¬ 
merous, both mathematical and theological; the 
chief of the former are, ** The ESjscovery of a new 
World, or the Moon another habitable World, and 
the Possibility of a Passage thither; also, “ Ma¬ 
thematical Magic, or the Wonders of Mechanical 
Geometry, with an Essay towards a real Character 
and a philosophical Language; ” the principal df the * 
latter, are ** A Discourse on the Gift of PBcach- 
ing; also on The Beauty of Providence in^H 
the rugged Passages of it; ” likewise, ** The Gift 
of»Prayer," levelled againH fanatidism. Aftei^^liis 
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cleatli appeared his excellent work “ Oir-tho Prin¬ 
ciples of natural and Revealed Religion;” and 
Sermons on pul^lie occasions. He was the founder 
and ovnament of the Rcpyal Society. His was the 
charaeftT of a man of great learning and ingenuity. 
He delighted in doing.good to mankind. 


8 . 

ISAAC BARROW, D.D. 

MAS'ICK OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

7'iioir shall love the luord ihy God xcith all thy 
heart; this is i/tc first and great commandment*—The 
second is like unto it; thou shall love ihy neighbour as 
thytelf. This is, indeed, the highest commendation 
whereof any law is capable; for us to be like God is 
the highest praise that can be given to a person, so 
to resemble the divincst law of love to God, is the 
fairest character that can be assigned of a law ; the 
which, indeed, representeth it to be, as St. James 
calls it, a royal and sovereign law, exalted above all 
otlicrs, and bearing a sway on them. St. Paul tcllclli 
ns> that the end of the commandment (or the main 
scope of the evangelical doctrine) is charity out of 
SLpure heart and a good conscience, and faith unfeign* 
, cd; Uiat charity is the sum and substance of all 
other duties, and that he that loveth another hath fuU 
the whole law; that charity is the chief of the 
theological virtues, and the prime fruit of the divine 
Spmlf and the bond of perfedion, which combincth 
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and consumeth all other graces, and, the general 
principle of all our doings. St. Peter enjoineth us, 
that to all other virtues wq add chiriiy as t]ie top 
and cream of them; and above all thiitgs (says he) 
have fervent charity amottg\yourselves, St. John 
calleth this law, by wa.^ of excellence, •the fo/»- 
mandment of God; and our Lord himself plaimcth 
it as his peculiar precept. This (saith li^ is my 
commandment, that yc lovi^one another as I have loved 
you, A new commdndment give I unto yov, that yc 
love one another ; and mak^th the observanqc of^Tt 
the special cognizance of Iiis followers: Hy this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples,^ if 
another. These indeed are lofty commendations 
thereof, yet all of tlwim iinay worthily yrieU to 
this; all of them seem verified in virtue of this, 
because God hath vouchsafed to place this command 
in so near adjacency to the first great law, conjoining 
the two tables, making charity contiguous, and, as it 
were, commensurate to yicty. Sermons, 

Isaac Barrow was born 1630, in London. Edu¬ 
cated at the Charter-house, he was more fond of 
fighting than of his learning. In 1645 he entered 
Trinity College, and soon distinguished himself in 
almost every branch of knowledge. In lfi?5 he, 
went abroad, and underwent many adventures, ipar- 
ticularly in opposing an Algerine Corsair, ar-t 
ing that he was less afraid of death than of slavery ! 
On his return he was ordained. At the restor^on, 
though he had suffered from his loyalty, he 


re- 
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ceivt^d no preferment. ; He ^ 5 ■as, liowevcr, soon 
chosen Greek Professor at Cambridge, as well as 
Professor of‘Geometry in Grcs])am College. He 
afterwa{**d8 became Mathematical Professor at Cam¬ 
bridge, which he resigned to Sir Isaac Newton, 
of' immQrtal memory f He was then made Mas¬ 
ter of Trinity College, Clftirlcs the declar¬ 


ing, lic^ had given it to the best scholar in Eng¬ 
land. lii 1675 he was chosen Vice-Chancellor of 
the University, but soon after* died, in the 42d 
jtf^ar of his age. He was b’lricd in Westminster 
Abbey. He was a man of intense study, and of a 
ludicrous absence of mind. Sckmons, in several 
volumes, are remarkable for their copiousness ant^ 
fertjlity. 


ii ti 


9. 

ROBERT LEIGHTON, D.D. 

ARCHniSIIOP OF GLASGOW.—t,jed ISSI*. 

TfiE wisest and godlicst find (and such are sen¬ 
sible of it) that disputes in religion arc no friends 
to that w Iiich is far sweeter in it, but hinder and 
abate these pious and devout thoughts that arc both 
the more useful and truly delightful. As peace is a 
choice blessing, .i^o this is the choicest peace, and is 
•the p^uliar inseparable effect of this grace, with 
whicli^ it is jointly wished, grace and peace —the 
flo'i‘Cr of peace growing upon the root of grace! 

brethren, receiving of the same spirit front 
theiWicad, Christ, are most strongly bent to the 
gnod one •of another. If there ho but a in 
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the foot, the back bowcth.|tbe head stoopeth ^own, 
the eyes look, tlie hands reach to it, and endeavour 
its help and ease. In a word, all the inembers par¬ 
take of the good and evil, one of anc^ther^* Now, 
by how mudi this body is more spiritual and lively, 
so much the stronger must be the union and love- of 
the parts*oi i^ to each other. You are brethren by 
the same new birth, and born to the samc^inherit- 
ance; and sucli a one sh^ll not be an apple of strife 
amongst you to beget debates and contentions. No, 
it is enough for all, and none sliall prejudge anolh*^xj 
but you shall have joy in*tbc happiness one of an¬ 
other, seeing you shall then be perfect in love, all 
harmony, no difference in judgment or affection, 
all your harps tuned to t}^e same new song which 
you shall sing for ever 1 t-et that love beginliere 
which shall never end. 

Commentary on Peter. 

Robert LKfcHTON w^as born, 1613, in London ; 
having received the usual grammar learning, he 
was sent to the University of Edinburgh. Finishing 
his education with eclat, he went abroad, and lived 
several years in France. On his return he attached 
himself to the church of Scotland; disgusted at 
Laud, who had treated his father^ a puritan divine, 
with barbarous severity. He was ordainetTin the* 
30th year of his age, and settled at Ncwbottl«, near 
Edinburgh. He was chosen Principal of thc^Uni- 
versity of Edinburglj, which he retained ten years, 
Jolivering lectures in divinity. In 1662 he bc!‘?ame 
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Bishj^p of Dunblane> ant afterwards Archbishop of 
Glasgow, where he did all he could to reform the 
clergy. Dis^uAed with the violent measures of tlie 
court, psotested against their treatment of the 
Presbyterians, and at length he resigned his 
AfChbisl¥>pric,—a memorable proofof his integrity. 
He retired to Broadhurstf in Sussex, But died in 
London, IGS^, in the 71st year of his age, with 
distinguished serenity. The principal -work of thia 
truly Christian Prelate is his Qommentary on the 
Fhst Epistle of Peter, with his Remains, which has 
been often republished. Di. Doddridge sent forth 
an edition, of this work, with a warm eulogium on 
the author’s good sense, eloquence, and piety. 

10 . 

EZEKIEL HOPKINS, D.D. 

BISHOP OF LONDONDERRY.—DIED 1690. 

One party reports the other to be'all profane and 
superstitious; and the other reports its opposite to 
be all hypocritical* and seditious, and both suffer 
from each other’s envenomed tongues; and, between 
both, truth suffers, and charity perisheth, and is 
utterly lost. For shame, O Christians 1 is this the 
way to promote God’s cause, or Christ’s kingdom i 
Doth he or it stand in need of your lies t Will yottf 
spea^ wickedly for God, and talk deceitfully for 
hlmif Shall his honour be maintained by the Devil’s 
inventions? I shall not speak 4 )artially, but where¬ 
soever the fault lies, there let this censure fall,*— 

2 
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that it is,* certainly, a very strong presumption of a 
very weak and bad cause, when the refuge antJsup- 
port of it arc lies. ^ 

I beseech you, therefore, O Christians! /or the 
peace of the church, which else will cbntintie sadly 
rent and divided; for the sake of Christianity, 
which else^will be discr^i^ited and reviled for your 
brethren's salfe, who else will be discouraged or ex¬ 
asperated : be very cautious what reports yo*u either 
receive or make of others. Their good name is 
very precious; precious to God, when their blame¬ 
less conversation deserves it; and precious td tlieift- 
selves. Howsoever, unless there be absolute neces¬ 
sity, and you be constrained to doit far the glory 
of (jod and the good of others, divulge not their 
imperfections, though they be real; and in noacase 
whatsoever, feign or devise false rumours concern¬ 
ing them. /imlf lest if ye bite and devour one 

another, ye he not consumed one of another, and one 
with another. , Er^josition of the Co7n7nandmcnts, 

Ezekiel Hopkins was born at Sandford, Devon¬ 
shire ; and, in 1649, became Cfioirister of Magda¬ 
len College, Oxford. He was also Chaplain, and 
would have been Fellow, had his county qualified 
him. All this time he lived and was educated un¬ 
der Presbyterian discipline; but at length J^ecame 
assistant to Dr. Spenstow, about the time of the 
restoration. He was elected Preacher of one of the 
City churches, but the Bishop of London rcfdsed 
to admit him, bccairse he was a favourite wjtji tliQ 
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Dissenters. Admired foi^the comeliness of his per- 
soiiy %nd the > elegance oi his preaching, he soon 
after obtaine<jl the living of St. Mary’s, Exeter, 
countenanced by Ward, Bishop of Lorrain. The 
Lord labartes was so pleased with him, that he 
gave him his daughter in marriage; took him, in 
1669, as'^chaplain to Irelan^l, gave him tlje«deanery, 
and aflcTwards the bishopric, of itaphoe, 1671; 
whence, in 1681, he was translated to Londonderry: 

•Iv 

thence, in 1688, he was expelled by Earl Tyreon- 
nel; and, coming to London, w*as elected minister 
of^Ald&rmanbury, where he next year died. He 
published a few sermons, with an reposition both of 
the hordes Fra^:r and of the Ttn Commandments^ ori¬ 
ginally two quartos, but since incorporated into one 
folioi volume. His sermon on the Vanity of the 
World has been much admire 1. Good sense and 
piety characterise all his writings. 


11 . 

JOHN TILLOTSON, D.D. 

ARCHBISHOP OF*’ CANTERBURY.—DIED 1694-. 

The corruption of the best things is the worst. 
Religion is, certainly, the highest accomplishment 
and perfection of human nature; and zeal for God, 
^nd his truth, an excellent quality, and highly ac¬ 
ceptable to God; and yet nothing is more barbarous, 
and s^urs men on to more horrid impieties, than a 
blind zeal for God, and false and mistaken principles 
in a\^terB of religion. Our Saviour compares the 
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Christian Yeligion, and ministers and professors 
of it, to salt and iigAft the most useful and delight¬ 
ful things in the world! Religion^enlightens the 
minds of men, and directs them in the way wherein 
we should go; it seasons the spirits and manners of 
men, and preserves them from being putrified and 
corrupted. Mistakes, ai!?,d false principles, are no 
where so pernicious, and of such mischiev«ips con¬ 
sequence, as in religion. A blind and misguided 
zeiM in religion is enough to- spoil the best nature 
and disposition iii the world. St. Paul (for ai^ht 
appears) was of himself of .a very kind and compas¬ 
sionate nature, and yet what afurt/ did his mistaken 
zeal make him! It is hardly credible kow' madly be 
laid about him, but that he himself gives us the 
account of it. I mighc descend lower, and give 
instances both of former and latter times, of em¬ 
perors and princes, both heathen and Christian, 
that of themselves were mild and gentle, and yet, 
through a mistaken zeal, liave been carried to cruel 
and bloody things. And, indeed, nothing gives so 
keen an edge, even to the mildest tempers, as an 
erroneous and wild zeal for God and religion, it is 
like quicksilver in the back of a sword, that is not 
very sharp of itself, which gives a mighty force and 
weight to its blow, and makes it to cut terribly. 1 
conclude all with that gentle reproof of our bCcssed 
Saviour to his disciples, when their zeal fo^ him 
had transported them to make that cruel requestk^o 
him, that he would call for Jire from heaven to dt^ 
stvot/the Samaritans: Ye know not what manm^^qf 
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spiri^ ye are of, for the j|o« of Man carnh' not to de^ ' 
stray merits lites, hvt to save them. Hereby declaring 
the true spirit and temper of Christianit}', and that 
they that act contrary to it, are ignorant of the 
nature of the Christiarv religion. ^ Sermons. 

c * 

fa 

John Tillotson was horn 1630, Halifax, 
Yorksl>frre. His first education was among the Puri¬ 
tans; he went to Cambridge in 1647, and was ad-< 
niitted pensioner of Clare Ha]^. Having been 
U^for in a family, he was then ordained, became cu¬ 
rate of Cheshunt in 1661, and soon after preacher 
of Lincoln’s Inn. He evinced hi& zeal against Po¬ 
pery, by Ills publication, in 1664, of his A'wrr Footing 
in Christianity, or Rational Discourses on the Rule of 
Faith, in a large octavo volume. His preferment 
followed to one of the pretends of Canterbury, 
and soon after the Revolution of 1688 William and 
Mary raised him to the archiepiscopal sec of Can¬ 
terbury. • 

The works of Tillotson, in two folio volumes, are 
made up of Tracts against Popery^ and Sermons, in 
the composition of which ‘he particularly excelled. 
In his high station he conducted himself with con¬ 
summate propriety. He was beloved by the Dissen¬ 
ters, and Churchmen revere his memory ! He was 
' haras^d by the abuse of the Nonjnrors, hut ho 
pevotresented it, only writing on a bundle of ano- 
pjhpnous letters, found in his study, after his decease, 
Father, forgive them, for they hnoiv not tvhat then do! 
Hrticd in 1691, seized by a sudden illness at the 
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cliapel, WKitehall, in the si^^y-fifth year of his age. 
He was interred at St. Lawrence Jewry, where a 
suitable monument is raised to his memory. 


12 . 

JOHN sc(5tt, d.d. 

RFXTOR OF ST. OILES-IN-THE-FIELDS.—DIED '1694. 

r 

4 

OuJi blessed ]ie|i^ion, whose great design is to 
advance %)ur happiness, hath taken abundant care 
to educate our minds in gtlietniss and peace. * For 
liithcr tend all those precepts of it, wliich require 
us to Jul/ow peace with all men. And Jiiie^s wc do 
sincerely endeavour to fulfil these obligations, how¬ 
ever we may monopolize godliness to our oum par^^, 
and canonhe one another, we are saints of a quite 
diU'ercnt strain from those blessed ones above! This, 
therefore, must be otar great care^ if we design for 
heaven, to root out of our tempers all inclination to 
conlcntiun and discord, and to compose ourselves 
into a sedate and peaceable, calm and gentle frame of 
spirit. And if, through human frailty, through our 
own ignorance of the plausible pretences of se¬ 
ducers, through the too great prevalence of our 
worldly interest, or the principles of a bad education, 
it should be our misfortune to be insensibly Icdi^into 
unwarrantable divisions, yet still to keep our nj^iri’ds 
in a teachable temper, and our ears open to trujj.\ 
and conviction—to be desirous of accommodation, 
ancrwilling to hear reason on both sides; and as sc *.’« 
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as we are convinced ofliur error, to repent of our 
division, and immediately return to uniti/ and peace.: 

Christian Life. 

^ JorfN Si;0TT was born 1638 at Chippingham in 
Wiltshire; he was admitted, aflter the usual edu- 
cation,^of New Inn, Ox|prd. He settled in Lon¬ 
don, u'here, after several ministerial engagements, 
he became rector of St. Giles in the Fields, as vfell 
as prebend of St. Paul’s Catliedral, and canon of 
Windsor, lie might have been raised to the bench, 
But kis scruples respecting homage^ and accepting 
the sees of deprived men at tlio Revolution, pre¬ 
vented lihTA - He died in 1694, and was buried at 
St. Giles’s, where his funeral sermon was preached, 
replete with deserved eulogy. 

In the reign of James IF he was very active in 
opposition to Popery, detesting every species of 
persecution and cruelty* He published some tracts 
against the Catholic religion; but .his chief work is. 
The Christian Life, which has been very popular, 
and is an admirable body of practical divinity. It 
traces the divine life from its commencement on 
earth to its consummation in glory! Doddridge’s 
Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul seems an 
epitome of the work. He published also single ser^ 
mns^ All his pieces are written with talent, and 
enriched by a strong spirit of devotion. 
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EDWARD STILLINGFLEET,.D. D. 

BISHOP OF WORCFSTJL'R.—HE PIED 1699. 

Were this an age wherein any thing might be 
wondered at, it would be matter of deserved ad¬ 
miration, shat we are still ao far from being cemented 
together in the unity of the spirit and the of 
peace* Must the fire of. our uncharitable animo¬ 
sities be like that of the temple, which was never to 
be extinguished ? However, 1 am sure it is such a 
one as was never kindled Itom Heaven, nor Iblown 
up with any breathings of the holy and divine 
Spirit. 

May we be happily delivered from the plague of 
our divisions and animosities I Than which there 
hath been no greater scandal to the Jews'y nor op¬ 
probrium of our religion among Heathens and Ma- 
hometanSf nor more common objection among the 
Fapists, nor any* thing which hath been more made 
a pretence even for Atheism and Infidelity. 
For our controversies about religion have brought, 
at last, even religion itself into a controversy among 
such whose weaker judgments have not been able to 
discern where the plain and unquestionable way to 
heaven hath Iain, in so great a mist as our disputes 
liave raised among us. Weaker heads, when they 
once see the battlements shake, are apt to suspect 
that the foundation itself is not firm enough y a..d 
to conclude, if any thing be called in question, that 
there is nothing certain. 
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Religion hath been IS much rarihed ifito airy no¬ 
tion and speculations, by the distempered heat 
of men’s spirits, that its inward strength, and the 
vitals of it, have been lauch abated and consumed 
by it. Men, being very loth to put themselves to 
the trouble of a holy Kfe, arc very ready to embrace 
any tiling which may buv dispense^with\hat; and, 
if but/lsting themselves under such a party may but 
shelter them, under a disiguise of religion, none are 
more ready than such to be known by distinguishing 
Hflmes ; none more zealous in the defence of every 
tittle and punctilio that’'lies most remote from those 
essential duties, wherein the kingdom of God con¬ 
sists— rigHtcousmss and pf'ace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost, 

it will require both tirhe and skill to purge out 
these noltious humours. I know of no prescription 
so likely to effect this happy end, as an infusion of 
the true spirit of religion; thereby to take men off 
from their eager pursuit after ways* and parties, no¬ 
tions and opinions, and to bring them back to a right 
understanding of the nature^ design, and principles 
of Christianity* i^reface to his Irmicum, 

Edward Stillingfleet was born at Cran- 
bourne, in Dorsetshire, 1635. Educated at Cam- 
* bridge, he soon became tutor in a nobleman’s family. 
His ^rst publication, in behalf of the established 
c^iurch, was his Irenicum, a weapon, salve for the 
£kurch*s wounds, which Bishop Burnett pronounces 
written with wit, learning, and moilcration. 
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Become a p^ish priest, he published his great vrprk, 
entitled, “ Origines Sacr^e, or a Rational Account 
of the Christian Faith, as to the Ff\iih and Divine 
Authority of the Scripfnreo.' This has be^n esl^eemcd 
one of the ablest defences of revealed religion. In¬ 
deed, it is always regarded ds a work distingvtvhed 
for ingenuity apd eruditioii. This led to his promo¬ 
tion, for he now became preacher at the Roll’s'fjiapel; 
and in 1665* he was prQsented to St. Andrew's, 
Holborn, and to th/e lecture at the Temple church. 
Here he had for his auditor and admirer Matthew 
Henry, of dissenting celebrity. He engaged in va¬ 
rious controversies with applause. His next famous 
work, was “ Origines Britannicje, or the Anti¬ 
quity of the British Churches, from their first Planting 
to the Conversion of the Saxons, At the revo¬ 
lution he was advanced to the see of IVorcester, 
where he conducted himself withexemplary'prudence 
and piety. His last controversy was with Locke, in 
which he acquired no reputalibn, and which shorten¬ 
ed his days. But subject to the gout for twenty 
years, it terminated his career 16i99, at his house in 
Westminster, and he was interred at 'Worcester. 
The late Bishop Watson speaks well of his memory. 
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SIMON PATRICK, D. D. 

BISHOP OF ELY.—DIED 1707* 

* A LOVE of controversy is generally accoropuided 
* p 3 
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with this dase quality,\>that it cannot^ekercise the 
uinferstancling without provoking the passions, nor 
speak of m^id^ation itself without distemper, nor 
treat l>f peace and quidutess without putting the soul 
into disorder. And, therefore, I could never dis¬ 
cern that such disputtrs have any great faculty of 
^ descrying the truth about wliich they ooifJend; but 
make tftat a matter of great difficulty and perplexity 
which thfifr peaceable people, and they who are free 
from passion and prejudia , do easily discover. Ami 
here I shall refresh your mind a little with the 
pleasure of a story or iiarable, which I have some¬ 
where met witli, out of Anselm, a man of no mean 
esteem in’ ni'6 times wheiein he lived. There were 
two men (saith he) who, a little before the sun was 
up,* fell into a very earnest debate concerning that 
part of the heavens w’herein that glorious body was 
to arise that day. In this controversy, they suffered 
themselves to be so far engaged, that at last they fell 
tog(?tIicr by tine ears, ||id ceased no! their buffetings 
till they had beaten out each other’s eyes. And so 
it came* to pass, tjiat when a little af^er the sun did 
show his face, there was neither of these doughty 
champions that could discern one jot—a thing so 
clear, as the prince of lights, which every child saw 
beside themselves ! It would be too great a dispa- 
• rageii^ent of your understanding if I should spend a 
moment in teaching you to apply it to the present 
purpose. It is sufficient to add, that though zeal for 
religion be not only commendable, but required of 
us,‘«*yct we must take great heed lest wc strive &s 
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/mtj/ and passionately for e4ery opinion we have con¬ 
ceived, that we should lose our faculty of discover¬ 
ing either that or any thing else whidi 'is truly good. 
Pray, therefore, for the peace of those that typvcl to 
Jerusalem, and do you seek lit and pursue it by all 
means possible. Or if any be contentious^ **i)d*obey 
not the tfutHi, ^ark such persons and avoid them. 

Parable of the i^lgrim, 

’ % ^ 

Si Son PATRiCK^was born 1626, at Gainsborough, 
in Lincolnshire. At 18 years of age he was admitted 
into Queen’s College, Cambridge. He was ordained 
by Bishop Hall. In 1661 he was chosen master of 
Queen’s College. He next had the rectory of 8t. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, where he endeared himself 
by his zeal and piety, attending upon his parishioners 
during the plague of 1661 with adectionatc assiduity. 
In 1672 he was made prebendary of Westminster 
and dean of Peterborough. During the reign of 
James the Sccodd he wrote gainst popery, and for 
his zeal was rewarded by being raised to the sec of 
Chichester, and then of Ely, wlie^p he died 1707, in 
the 80th year of his age. Bishop Patrick stands 
high in reputation. His Sermons, Tracts against 
Popery, and Commentary on the Scriptures, have 
great merit and piety. His Pilgrim^ a quario vo¬ 
lume, has some excellent sentimen ts, but is far inTerior 
to Pilgrim^s Progress in ingenuity and simpkeity. 
The lamented prelate must yield to the honest 
tinker in the construction and management of //r 
aitigorif, which conducts the pilgrim from the city of 
Dcstruotion to Mount Sion ! Tlie bishop’s work is 
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replete with good sensej^and marked throughout by 
a manly piety, Quiirct justly remarked that Bishop 
Patrick was an 'honour to^the church, and to the age 
in whiVh he; lived. 
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rjEDWARD FOWLER, D.D. 

BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER.-DIED 1714, 

Would we know whether We embrace all the 
fundawcntals of Christiaiiity, and are guilty of no 
damnable and destructive errors, among the great 
diversity .contrariety of opinions that this king¬ 
dom abounds with, (I think 1 may say) above all 
othfr parts of Christendom, our only way is to ex¬ 
amine ourselves impartially after tliis manner: 

Am I sirtccrely willing to uhey my Creator and Re¬ 
deemer ill all things commanded iy them f Do I en¬ 
tertain or harbour no^ lust in my breast f Do I 
heartily endeavour to secure a right understanding of 
the Holy Scriptures, to cherish the gospel, and to know 
what doctrines are*delivered there, in order to the bet¬ 
tering of nty soul hy them, and the regulation of my 
life and actions according to them f 

If we can answer these questions in the affir- 
^ motive, whatsoever mistakes we may labour under, 
they can be none of them such as will undo us; be¬ 
cause"^ we may conclude from thence that the desisn 
of Christianity is in some good measure accomplished 
injus. And whatsoever tenets may be accompani^^d 
consist with the true love of God, and a solicit¬ 
ous care to keep a conscience void of offencL* to- 
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wards ]iim*and men, we trfiy be certain that they 
belong not' to the catalogue of fundamental errors.. 
This vlrdknt temper is the most infallible mark (of 
any I know) of an ort1iodox*radii ; he that is endowed 
with it, though he may err, cannot be a heretic. 

Design of Christianity^., 

Edmund Fowler was born 1632, at West^Ieigh, 
Gloucestershire. In 165p he became ifci'e of the 
clerks' to Corpus Cliristi College, Oxford. He was 
soon presented to the rectory of Northill, Bedford¬ 
shire. Afterwards, in 1673, he was collated to a 
prebend in Gloucester, and had the vicarage of St. 
Giles, Cripplcgate. In 1685, during tKe reign of 
James tlic Second, he was tried and suspended for his 
whiggisin and his liberality. He, however, was%ot 
dispirited, but zealously opposed civil and ecclesias¬ 
tical tyranny, refusing, along with other of the Lon¬ 
don clergy, to read the king’s declaration of con¬ 
science ! In their resolution Jthey were supported by 
the most respectable and consistent friends of liberty 
among the dissenters from the establishment. At 
the revolution his zeal was rewarded, for in 1690 he 
was raised to the see of Gloucester. He in 1714* 
died at Chelsea, in the 82d year of his age. lie pub¬ 
lished “ The Principles and Practices of certain Mo¬ 
derate Divines of the Church of England, abusively 
called Isatitudinariam (greatly misunderstood),.duly 
represented and defended; wherein, by the very 
same, controversies of no mean importance are suc- 
ctnctly discussed, 46f0.” But his chief and 
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f^xcellent work was 1 ijs^‘ Design of Christianity, or 
a Plain Demonstration and Improyement of the Pro¬ 
position, visr: t^at the enduing mei| with inward, real 
righteousness, or true holiness, was the ultimate end 
oi'our Saviour’s coming into the world, and is the 
intendment of the blessed Gospel, 1671*” He 
put forth a defence oFit entitled, “ The Dirt Wiped 
Off, or a Manifest Discovery of the Gross Ignorance, 
Erroneoutness, and most^ Unchristian Spirit of one 
John Banff auy lay preacher in ^Bedford, which he 
hath showed in a vile pamphlet published by him 
against the Design of Clit Uimnilyy 1672.” It is curi¬ 
ous, however, that honest John published a work, 
entitled Holiness the Beauty of Christianity^* so 
that the titles of these books, at least, coincide on 
the" subject. Dr. Fowler was an excellent prelate, 
discharging the duties of his station with fidelity. 
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r 

VJCAR OF ISLINGTON.—DIED 1713. 

That the Christian religion was immediately de¬ 
signed to improve and perfect the principles of hu¬ 
man nature,^appears, as from many other iuslances 
' of it,** so especially from this, that it so strictly en¬ 
joins,' cherishes, and promotes that natural kindness 
and compassion which is one of the prime and essential 
inclinations of mankind. Wherever the gospel is 
li^ially complied with, it begeH such a sweet and 
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gracious temper of mind, fs makes us humble, af¬ 
fable. courteous, and charitable, ready and disposed 
to every good work, prompt to all offiqps of humanity 
and kindness; it ^ies off the ruggedness of jnen’s 
natures, banishes a rude, churlish, and> pbatisaical 
temper, and infuses a more (^Im and treatable dis¬ 
position. « It commands us tc^ live and lauc uA- Vre- 
ihren, to love without hypocrisy, to have fervent cha¬ 
rity among ourselves, and to be kindly affectionkfe one 
towards another. It la 3 ^s*the sum of our duty to¬ 
wards others in thi5,— to love our neighbours as our¬ 
selves. This our Saviour scorns to own as his proper 
and peculiar law, and has ratified it with his own 
solemn sanction. A new commandment Igic\eunto you, 
that you love one another ; as T have loved you, that 
you also love one another^ And then makes this^the 
great visible badge of all those who are truly Chris¬ 
tians. By this shall all men know that you are my dis¬ 
ciples, if you have love one to another. 

And so, indepd, it was with those first and best 
ages of religion; for no sooner did the gospel fly 
abroad into the world, but the love and charity of 
Christians became notorious, cv&n to a proverb; 
the heathens taking notice of the Christians of those 
times, with this particular remark,— See how these 
Christians love one another ! Primitive Christianity. 

William Cave was born 1637, in L.eicestersftire. 
His father was rector of the parish. Having first 
had his grammar education, he w'as educated at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. In 1662 he was pr e- 
sented with the vicarage of Islington, and was soon 
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afterwards made chapl^n to Charles the Second, of 
irrdi^wus memory! In 1672 he took his degree 
of doctor in t divinity, and soon became distin¬ 
guished for his writing* He had several prefer¬ 
ments, the last of which, a canonry of Windsor, and 
the vicarage of Isleworth, near Brentford. At Wind¬ 
sor lie died, 1713, but isjnterred at Islington, with 
a mohament to his memory. He published many 
learndd works, particularljr Primitive Christianity, 
or the Religion of the Ancient Christians in the first 
Ages of tile Gospel; ” and afterwards “ Lives of the 
Apostles and Martyrs the first Ages.” His chief 
work, however, is his History of the Lives, Deaths, 
Acts, and V/ritings of the most eminent Fathers of the 
Church, that flourished in the fourth Century, 1682, 
folij.’' Le Clerc animadverted on the work, and Cave 
replied. Jortin calls him The White-Washer of 
the Ancients ! He published Sermorfs also, and a 
Tract on the Dissenting Controversy. Dr. Cave was 
a man of deep and extensive learning, but warmly 
attaciied toithe doctrines and discipline of the Church 
of England 
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OF SAI.ISnUKY.—DIED '1717. 

With respect to love and charity, as our Saviour 
was the greatest pattern of doing good for evil, both 
in Kfe and death, so he carried the precept higher 
any religion ever did. * Lore is the badge vf 
Christianity, and when oneo this holy religion ^rei-Li.' 
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its influence into the soul, not only becomes so in¬ 
wardly mollified into that tenderness and compassion, 
as to make all such sincerely love«tlv>se who are 
truly good, but it also begets in them greafe piety, 
and a merciful disposition, even towafds dhemies, 
or those who are in error; sjl cruelty, and sourness 
of tempoTj^the great engines and instruments to sup¬ 
port all false i^ligions, is so softened and mitigated, 
that St. Paul, who was a fierce persecutor while he 
was a zealous Jew, beca*me a w-onderful instance of 
gentleness when tHis spirit of Christ was formed in 
him ; a true Christian is pvaeeabic, mildy and easy to 
be entreated^ Piety towards God, and holiness of 
life, arc to be found in other religions, butf a universal 
charity, and brotherly kindness, are peculiar to our 
most holy faith; so that, as far as any church, or 
sort of men, depart from the rules of truth and good¬ 
ness, so far they fall from the Spirit of Christy and 
bear the character of the lapsed apostate spirit, who 
was a liur^ andatnurditer fro7n the beginning ! Hence 
may every one make a judgment of the spirit that 
moves and appears in the conduct of any church, 
whether it be a spirit of truth and goodness, or of 
falsehood and cruelty; the former is the spirit of 
Christ, the latter must be the spirit of the devils o,nd 
of anlichrisL Sermon on Popery, 

Gilbert Burnet was born 1643, at Edinburgh, 
and educated by his father. He is said at ten years 
of age to have understood the Latin language. Send¬ 
ing him to Aberdeen ^Jniversity, he became a gOfilL- 
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Greek scholar, and tookithe degree of A, M. at 14« 
year» of age! lie first studied the lavr, and then 
turned his aUeption to divinity. In 1665, he was 
ordained by the Bishop^ of Edinburgh, and pre<^ 
sented the living of Saltoun, where he discharged - 
his duties with singulc^ fidelity. Jn 1669, he was 
madi^'Professor of Divinity. His liberality made 
him ma'^y enemies, but he disregarded every species 
of bigotry. For his Vindication of the Church and 
State of Scotland he w'as ofiered a Bishopric, and 
the next vacant Archbishopric, but refused them. 
He now came to London, was a pofMllar preacher 
at the Rolls Chapel, and published his History of 
the Reformation, Qn the death of Charles he went 
abroad, and on his return published his Travels. He 
became acquainted with the.Prince of Orange, and 
came over with him at the . evolution of 1688 ! He 
was soon raised to the see of Salisbury—pubHsbing 
his Pastoral Cat'c, and also his Exposition of the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, He 
died, 1714, aged 74, and is interred "in Clerkenwell. 
After his decease was published The History of his 
own Times^ a valuable and interesting work. Dis¬ 
tinguishing himself both as politician and divine, he 
many enemies and friends, but was a warm 
friend of the civil and religious liberties of mankind. 
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ROBERT UJCAS, D.D. 
frbbenhart of Westminster.—died 1713 . 

^EED I fix or state the various degrees of zeal f 
Alas! itfnot requisite: zeal being nothing else 
but an ardent thirst of promoting the divine glory 
by the l^esl works. ’Tis 4 >lain the more excellent 
the workf and the ^ more it cost, the more perfect, 
the more exalted the zeal that performs it. In a 
word, zeal is nothing else dut the love of God made 
perfect in us. And if we would see it drawn to the 
life, we must contemplate it in the blessed Jesus, 
who is the perfect pattern of heroic love. How 
boundless was his love, *whcn the whole world,' and 
how transcendent, when a world of enemies was the 
object of it! How indefatigable was his zeal! how 
w'akeful! how meek! how humble! how firm and 
resolved! His labours and travels, his self-denial, 
prayers, and tears; his silence and patience; his 
agony and blood, and charitable prayers, poured 
out with it for his persecutors, instruct us fully what 
divine love, what divine zeal is. And now, even at 
this time, love reigns in him as he reigns in heav^; 
love is still the predominant, the darling passion of his 
soul. Worthy art thou, O Jesus, to receive honour,- 
and glory, and dominion I Worthy art thoi>»tb sit 
down with thy Father on his throne ! Worthy art 
thou to judge the world, because thou hast loved, 
because thou hast been zealous unto death, beci»asw*^ 

G 2 J 
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thou hast overcome! Some there arc, indeed, who 
have*followcd thy bright example, though at a great 
distance. Fir^t, martyrs and confessors; next, 
those beloved and admiivd princes who have go¬ 
verned ^their kingdom in righteousness; to whom 
the honour of God, an^ the good of the world h&vc 
been far dearer than pleasure, than emph'c^ than 
absolute power, or that ominous blaze that is now 
called glory. And next follow—-hold! this is the 
work of angels, they must marshal the field of glory 
in the end of all things. O my God! may I, at 
least, be one to fill the t:'ain of this triumphant pro¬ 
cession in that blessed day, wlien thou shalt crown 
the zeal atid'patience of thy saints. 

Enquiry after Happiness, 

lliciiARD Lucas was born, 1648, near Presteign, 
Radnorshire. Having received the usual foundation 
of school learning, he went, 1664, to Jesus (College, 
Oxford. He entered into holy orders about 1672, 
and was for some time Master of the Free School at 
Abergavenny. From hence he removed to London, 
and, in 168.8, was chosen Vicar of St. Stephen’s, 
Coleman-street. His last preferment was in 1696, 
when he was installed Prebendary of Westminster. 
About this time his sight, which was always weak, 
• totally failed him, and thus he passed the last twenty 
yeafs^of his life. In 1715 he died, and was interred 
in Westminster Abbey. His writings, which are 
excellent for their good sense and practical ten* 
arc numerous. Their titles are, “ Practical 
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Christianity.*'—** An Enquiry after Happiness,**— 
“ The Morality of the Gospel,** — ** Chnstian 
Thoughts for every Day in the WeeJ,’*—** A Guide 
to Heaven,”—** The Duty of Servant^** fy?d Ser- 
mans, in five volumes. He^lcfl a son of his own 
name, bred at Sydney College, Cambridge, who 
published *soqie of his father’s works. Dr. Lucas 
was an eminent divine, and his valuable writings 
will preserve his fame t(v posterity. 
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HUMPHREY PRIDEAUX, D.D. 

DEAN OF NORWICH.—DIED 1724?. 

• » 

The churches of the east, once the most flou¬ 
rishing, having drawn the abtrusest niceties into 
controversy, which were of little or no moment to 
that which is t/te chivf end of our holy Christian re¬ 
ligion, and divided and subdivided about them into 
endless schisms and contentions, did thereby destroy 
that peacef love, and charity, irom among them, 
which the Gospel was given to promote; and, instead 
thereof, they continually provoked each other to 
that malice, rancour, and evil work, that they lost 
the whole substance of their religion, while they 
thus eagerly contended for their own imagination'^ 
concerning it; and, in a manner, drove Christianity 
quite out of the world, by those very controversies 
in which they disputed with each other about it. 
'So that, at length, having wearied the patiencdTBll^ 

ci 3 
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long-suiFering of God, in thus turning his holy re- 
ligiot? into a firebrand of hell, for contention, strife, 
and violencc'^aftiong them, which was given them 
out of his infinite mercy, to the quite contrary endy 
for the si^lvation of tjieir souls, by living holilyy 
rightcom/ijj andjustlyy iiethis present world: he raised 
up the Saracens to be the instruments of lits wrath 
to punish them for it I Tn/c of Makomtt, 

t 

IIuMriiREY Prideaux was born, 164-8, at Pad- 
stow, Cornwall. Educated under Rushy, at West- . 
minster, he, in'f688, waa”clccted to Christ Church, 
Oxford. His first publication was a Commentary on 
the Arundelian Marbles, which caused his appoint¬ 
ment to the Rectory of St. Clement, near Oxford. 
In 16i>7 he published a popular piece, “ The Life 
of Mahomet,” to which is annexed his letter to the 
Deists, evincing the truth of Christianity, by con¬ 
trasting it w'ith Mahometanism. He was made 
Dean of Norwich, 1702. He now publislied “ The 
Original Right of Tythes, and Directions for Church¬ 
wardens,” with several other small tracts for the 
service of the Established Church. In 171 o he pub¬ 
lished the first part, and in 1718 the second part of 
his great work—“ The Connection of the Old and 
New Testament.” This is a most learned and va¬ 
luable publication, esteemed by all parties, and 
liighlyjlllustrative of the sacred writings. Unskil¬ 
fully cut for the stone, he quitted the pulpit, and, 
in his closet, devoted himself by his pen to the in- 
of mankind. In he died, after a* 
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short indisposition. He was tall, well built, and of 
a strong constitution. He was a man of deep his¬ 
torical learning, and his works are^marked by can¬ 
dour, and an amiable sintplicity. 
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DANIEL WHITBY, D.D. 

PREBENDARY OF SARUM.—DIED 1726. 

The true reasons of Christ’s rebuking his disci¬ 
ples for their desiring Ica^e to act ^vercly with the 
sehismatical and heretical Samaritans, were, first, 
because this spirit of severity, wherever found, is 
entirely opposite to the calm temper of Christi¬ 
anity. This appcars*by our Saviour's reply to his 
disciples —ye know not what spirit ye are of; that is, 
you do not consider under what kind of dispensa¬ 
tion ye are placea bv me. The temper, disposition, 
and aifection,* whicli 1 come to teach men, and 
would fix within tlicni, is iiut a furious, persecuting, 
and destructive spirit, but suc1\as is mild, gentle, 
and tender of the lives and interests of men, even 
of our greatest enemies. Under the Old Testa¬ 
ment, if a prophet was rejected and scoffed at, he 
had power to pnnisli it severely. But they, who 
reject and crucify Christ, are prayed fbr by* 
him, and are, by his command, to be preached to, 
and, if possible, to be brought to repentance; and 
all Christians arc to conform themselves to this ex¬ 
ample towards the contemners of their persoiiJ^BT 
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rejecters of their doctrines $ not according to the 
legal, ^ut the evangelical dispensation<—the meek¬ 
ness and gentleness of Christ. The gospel dispen¬ 
sation rd^uires universal love, meekness, peace, and 
good-will to all men, ev^n to our enemies; and no 
dilFerence of religion, nb pretence of zeal for God, 
can justify this fierce, cruel and injiumah zeal. 
Another* reason of our Saviour’s, against those 
wicked doctrines and practi<;es, is, that he came not 
into the •world to destroy mens temporal Uves^ hut to 
save them ! He came to discountenance all rage, 
violence, and cruelty in men, on ? towards another; 
to restrain and subdue that furious unpcaceable 
spirit which so disquiets the world, and occasions so 
many mischiefs and disorders in it; that the lamb 
and wolf may^lie down together, without hunting or 
destroying one another; and engaging all men to 
lay aside all bitterness and wrath, anger and cla¬ 
mour, malice and evil speaking. He came to intro¬ 
duce that excellent religion, which cotisults not only 
the eternal salvation of men’s souls, but also their 
temporal peace aiyi security; their comfort and 
happiness in this woHd, condemning all bitter zeal as 
earthly, sensual^ and devilish —Not despatching them 
out of the way, but with long-sitffering^ expecting 
if God peradventure will give them repentance to the 
mBiCj^dgment of the truth; which teacheth us/o 
hear ttn/h the weak in faith, and be long-suffering to all 
mcHfOndto restore them in the spirit of meekness. 

Sermon on Persecution. 
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Daniel Whitby was born, 1638, at llushden, 
Northamptonshire. 11 is father was a clergyman of 
considerable attainments. Giving liis son a liberal 
education, he, 1653, wastsent to Oxford, afld be- 
came a Commoner in Trinity College. Patronised 
by Seth Ward, Bishop of Salisbury, be was made 
his Chaplain, ^and Chanter of the Cathedral. In 
1673 he was chosen Hector of St. Edmunds,' Salis¬ 
bury; and, 1696, Prebendary of Taunton Eegis. 
He was a great student, and ardent in his study of 
theology. He employed his talents, at this period, 
in the exposure of the prefensions of Papacy. In¬ 
deed few clergymen were more intent on discharg¬ 
ing the duties of their profession. Of a truly Chris¬ 
tian spirit, and a lover of peace, he published, 1683, 
The Protestant Rvronciltr, humbly pleading for con¬ 
descension to dissenting brethren in things Indif¬ 
ferent and unnecessary, for the sake of peace, and 
showing how very unreasonable it is to make such 
things the neaessary condition of communion. 
This excellent work was burnt by the Bishop of Ox¬ 
ford, and the author was obliged to make retracta¬ 
tion ! His volume on the Five Points in defence of 
Arminianism, is a master piece, and he soon after 
published his invaluable Commentary on the New 
Testament, His jMst Thoughts^ printed after his 
death, demonstrate his integrity and piety.* He' 
died 1726, in the 88th year of his age. Hiiiucha- 
racter ranks high as a theologian, and his writings 
have enlightened the Christian world. 
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SAMUEL CLARK, D. D. 

RECTOR OF S*^ JAMES, T#ESTM1NSTER.—ftlED 1729, 

Zeal cannot be a* Christian virtue, unless em- 
plo 3 'cd in searching aRcr truth, andjthc*pfactice of 
right, which is its true and proper object; nor is 
this sufficient; for though zeal cannot possibly be 
excessive in its degree, if fixed on a good object, 
yet, if care be not taken, it may easily degenerate 
into a false and unchristian zeal; wrath and fierce¬ 
ness, contentiousness and animosity, violence and 
hatred, are vicious and ungodly practices, whether 
the object of a man’s zeal be good or bad. St. Paul 
was not only faulty for persecuting the Christians, 
when himself a Jew, but he would have continued 
equally so, had he persecuted the Jeus when he be* 
came a Christian. When the disciples would have 
called for fire from heaven upon the Samaritans, our 
Saviour rebuked them, saying, Yc hnow not what 
spirit ye are of! ,And St. Paul directs, that the scr» 
vant of the Lord mvst not strive, but he gentle unto all 
men, apt to teach^ patient in meekness, instructing 
those that oppose themselves. And he advises all 
Christians to let their moderation be known unto 
' all m?n. Such moderation was not to consist in a 
lukecrarmness or indiffcrcncy for religion, or for the 
great and weightier matters of the law; but St. 
Paul, by moderation, means that meekness, calm- 
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nesSj and equitable spirit which well agrees with, 
and usually accompanies, the highest possible *zcal 
for truth and virtue. Nothing make# :^al properly 
a Christian virtue, but whfn the end or inUntion 
to which it is ultimately directed does tend fo, and 
is for the honour and glory ofjGod. I mean not by 
God*s hopo^r and glory, any thing imaginary or en¬ 
thusiastic, whith often turns religious zeal into the 
worst and most pernicious vices, but only the esta¬ 
blishment of God*s kingdom of righteousness, here, 
in truth, and peac^, and charity, in order to the 
salvation of men's souls hereafter, in his eternal 
kingdom and glory; and, if wc rantmhvr the end,ice 
shall never do amiss. 

Unity in religiok is desirable; not, however, ww/Vy 
of opinion in the bond of ignorance, nor unitty of pro¬ 
fession in tbe bond of hypocrisy, but unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace. Sermon on Zeal, 

Samuel Clark was born 1675, at Norwich, his 
father being Aldeiaiian of that city. Educated at 
the Free School, he soon went to Caius College, 
Cambridge. Here he became verj studious, apply¬ 
ing himself to theology, and natural philosophy. In 
1699 he published Practical Essays on Baptism, 
Confirmation, and Repentance, and, in 1701, his 
Paraphrase on the Four Gospels, both of which ob¬ 
tained him much applause. In 1704< he delivered 
his Lectures on the Being and Attributes of God, and 
also on the Evidences of Natural and Revealed Reli¬ 
gion, of which Dr. Headle}^ remarks, that, Wm. 
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them he has laid the foundation of true religion toa 
dee{f and strong to be sliaken, cither by the super-< 
stitiou of soui(^ or the infidelity of others ” 

It isv indeed, a standard work, and the best of the 
kind in thef English language* He now became 
Hector of St. Bennefs, London, discharging the 
duties of his station with zeal and devotion. Sir 
Isaac Newton held him in high esteciil, causing him 
to translate into Latin his Treatise on Optics, and 
giving him five hundred pounds by way of approba¬ 
tion ! He also introduced hiih to Queen Anne, 
who bestowed upon himll.e Rectory of St. James, 
Westminster. He engaged in a controversy on the 
Trinity, and defended Ariauism with great ability. 
He died suddenly 1729, in the zenith of his reputa¬ 
tion and usefulne^cs. He ivas universally admired 
for his amiable qualities, wliiisL the warmest tributes 
were paid to his unrivalled talents, fervid benevo¬ 
lence, and ardent piety. It is said tliat, could he 
have subscribe ! to the Artules a §econd time, he 
w'ould have bcena*aised to the bench, for, assuredly, 
he was one of the greatest ornaments of the Church 
of England. 


22 . 

WILLIAM WAKE, D. D. 

OF CANTERBURY. — OlEO 173?. 

Hitherto ?we have defended our Church by ar- 
jjnHnts; let us now, by our duni!^, settle and 
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establish it. This will recommend both ourselves 
and our religion, to the good esteem of all men, 
and may be a happy presage, that tluf blessed time 
spoken of in the sacred prophecy is now ready 4o be 
revealed; when the church of Christ, b^ng purged 
from those corruptions that haS^c so long defaced its 
beauty, shajl again appear in its primitive purity. 
When all heresy and schism, being every where 
abolished, and the mystery of iniquity laid fully 
open, and the man of sin destroyed, true religion 
and sincere piety sliall again reign throughout the 
world. O blessed state of tiic church militant here 
on earth ! The glorious antepast of that peace and 
piety which God has prepared for his church triumph¬ 
ant in heaven! Who would not wish to see those 
days, when a general reformation, a true zeal, and 
a perfect charity, shall uiiiversaliy prevail, and that 
we may be all united in the same faith and worship, 
the same communion and fellowship, one with an¬ 
other? When all^i’idc and prejudice^ll interests and 
designs, being submitted to the horrour of God, and 
the discharge of our duty, Iht hohf scriptures shall 
again triumph over the traditions of men; and reli¬ 
gion no longer take its denomination from little 
sects and factions, but we shall be content with the 
same common primitive names of Christians am\ Bre¬ 
thren, and live together as becomes our character, 
in brotherly love and Christian character with one 

•r 

another. And who can tell but such a change as 
this is nigh at hand ? and which may be soon accom¬ 
plished, would we all but seriously labour to perfee*^, 
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the great work which the providence of' (lod has so 
glcyriously "begun, and establish that unity among us, 
which may aiiterwards diffuse itself into distant parts 
of th^e Christian world.« And, though we may not 
be so happy as to sec any such blessed effect on our 
endeavours, yet this* we are sure of, that we shall 
not lose our reward in heaved; when to Jiave cun- 
tributed, though in the least degree^ to the healing 
those divisions we so unhappily labour under, will 
be esteemed a greater hotiour than to have silenced 
all the cavils of our enemies, and be rewarded witli 
blessings more than all {he stari in the ^firmament for 
nnmla\ Exhortation to Mutual Charity, 

William Wake was born 1659, in Dorsetshire, 
and 1672 was admitted a member of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Soon taking orders, he was appointed 
preacher to_^the Society of Gray’s Inn. He visited 
France during the reign of James II., and, on his 
return, wrote against Popery. In 1689, he was made 
Dean of Christ Churcli, and Rector of St. James's, 
Westminster. In 1701, he was promoted to the 
Deanery of Exeter; in 1705 to the Bishopric of 
Lincoln; and, 1715, to the Archbishopric of Can«> 
terbury. He distinguished himself in the contro¬ 
versy relative to the powers of the convocation. He 
had ^thc accomplished Allcrhnry for his opponent, 
1l)ut maintained his ground with ability. His mas¬ 
terly reply, entitled The State of the Clergy and 
“ Church of England in their Councils, Synods, 
“ Convocations, Conventions^ and other politic As- 
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“ 8cmli1ics, !iistorIca11y deduced from the Conversion 
of the Saxons to the present time, in folio, 

put an end to the controversy. He also published a 
version of the Apostolical leathers, a work of repu¬ 
tation. But the greatest figure he made was in the 
two famous controversies respecting the convocation 
and Popery. He died 1736 at Lambeth, leaving be¬ 
hind him a numerous family. He was a man of con¬ 
siderable ability and learning. When young, he 
was the a<^vocatc of free inquiry and religious liberty; 
but age and preferment seemed to have changed 
him; at least, he is said, to have been far from 
being zealous about them after his advancement to 
the See of Canterbury, 


23. 

DANIEL WATERLAND, D.D. 

AACH0EACON OJl^ MIDDLESEX.-—DIED 174-0. 

How have party differences soured men’s tem¬ 
pers, inftamed their passions, and almost eaten out 
the heart of Christian charity! 1 have not time, nor 
words, to lament the visible decay of religion and 
piety, owing to those heats and animosities so rife 
amongst us: the whole nation feels it, and every 
good man mourns in secret for it. We shall not, 
am afraid, find that these eager contests are founded 
either in a true love of our own country in parti¬ 
cular, or for mankind in general $ or that our zeal 
iirises from a real conrl?rn for truth, for justice, or 
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for charity. While we are engaging, with such 
waAnth and eagerness, about the affairs of this life, 
it might abate our fervor to consider how little time 
we huve to sojourn here, and how great a work we 
have upon *bur hands; and of what moment it is to 
go cool and quiet hence—if ever we hope to find a 
place within the calm and peaceful mansions of the 
blessed! Sermon on Peace. 

Daniel Waterland was born 1683, at Wasc- 
Icy, Lincolnshire; his father was rector of the pa¬ 
rish. He had his school learning at Lincoln, and 
his academical education at Magdalen College, Cam¬ 
bridge. He was first scholar, and afterwards fellow; 
then commencing tutor became an ornament of 
the establishment. He at this time published Ad¬ 
vice to a Young Student, whicii has passed through 
several editions. In 1713, he became master of the 
College, and obtained the rectory of Ellingham, in 
Norfolk. In 1720, he preached the first course of 
lectures, founded by Lady Moyes, in defence of the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. Having been made chap¬ 
lain in ordinary to George I., he rapidly rose io 
preferment. In 1720, he obtained the Deanery of 
St. Paul’s and the Chancellorship of York. In 
1727, he was promoted to the Archdeaconry of 
Middlesex, and became Canon of Windsor, holding 
also the Vicarage of Twickenham. He died in 1740, 
and lies interred at Windsor. He was the champion 
of Trinitarian orthodoxy^ but his pieces are not much 
»read in the present day. He*was a man of learning 
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nnd ability. Hi» controversy with the celebriXed 
Samuel Clarke on the Trinity will always preserve 
his memory, * 


JEREMIAH SEED, A.M, 

DIED 1747. 

You ought not to’^conceive a distaste for any man, 
or body of men, because 4,hey are of a different 
persuasion, sect, or party. Supposing yourself in 
the right; you pity corporeal blindness: why should 
you not, likewise, compassionate, instead of being 
angry with the blindncss»of the understanding t whea 
it cannot discern certain religious truths t 1 know 
no reason but this, which resolves itself into pride; 
that the corporealli/ blind own themselves to be so ; 
but the blind ip understanding maintain that wc 
labour under that distemper, and not they. Now we 
arc not sq thoroughly convinced that our under¬ 
standing and way of thinking is (ferfcctly right in 
all points, as that we have the full enjoyment of our 
eye-sight: and this makes us so angry with the one, 
while we pity the other. Ensure your own salvation 
as much as you can, but do not think bardjy of 
those who diiler from you, even in fundamental 
l>oints, much less consign them over to damnatTon ! 
Our blessed Saviour, who disapproved the warship 
of the SamaritanSf as^pcars from bis conversation 
with the Samm'itan woman at the well, vet singles 
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out^ in hIs beautiful parable, one of that nation to 
do a generous^action to the wounded traveller, on 
purpoae^ one would think, to obviate this contracted 
turn of mind, and to recommend those to our love 
whose religious notions we dislike. Whether a 
good man, who is a misbeliever in sqpie points, 
without any faultiness or irregularity *of will, will be 
damned for his erroneous way of thinking, may be a 
question with spme people; but I think it admits of 
none, that a malt will be damned for an uncharitable 
way of thinking and acting \ Sennons. 

j£REMiAir<SEED was bom at Clipton, near Pen¬ 
rith, in Cumberland; diis father was rector of the 
parish. He received his early education at Low- 
ther,. and then entered Queer's College, Oxford, of 
which, in he became fellow. At Twicken¬ 
ham he was assistant to Dr. Waterland, and at this 
delightful spot be passed the greates|; part of his life. 
In 174| he was presented to the living of Exham, 
in Hi^pjshire, where he died 1747, without having 
attaiiijid any highSr preferment, which he deserved; 
but bo was content in his obscurity. 

He was a zealous defender of the. Athanasian 
Creed; but its damnatory clauses neither embittered 
his sgirit, nor depraved his heart. He had. the 
cbosacter of being an amiable man, and was esteemed 
by tlfose who opposed his orthodoxy. In his life¬ 
time he published two volumes of sermons, and 
posthumous sermons, letters^ and essaySf were given 

the woHd. His style is peculiar to himself, full 
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of point and antithesis; but has some pleasing pas¬ 
sages, which has made his productions to be still 
read in the religious world. 


25. 

JOHN BAI.GUY. D.D. 

PREBEND SALISBURY.—DIED 1748. 

An intemperate fondness for our notions, sancti¬ 
fied by specious names, has laid waste our charity, 
and often made us violate the first principles of 
lanity and common justice. 

:To this has been owing most of the calamities 
and miseries which have often so cruelly infested 
the Christian world! From this (b^untain have diowed 
not only bitter waters, but streams of blood in every 
age. Inquisitions, persecutions, martyrdoms, mur¬ 
ders, massacres, are, in a great measure, to be 
placed tq the account of this untolerating, unchris¬ 
tian spirit. A considerable pait of the best and 
worthiest of mankind have fallen victims to this bar¬ 
barous principle. The chief blessings of society it 
has corrupted and poisoned; it has robbed men of 
their mutual afiection, benevolence, and esteem; 
infused jealousies, kindled contentions, and spread 
variances far and wide; it has divided friends, 'fami¬ 
lies, and kindreds; crumbled communities into par¬ 
ties and factions } burst asunder the strongest obli¬ 
gations, both natural, civil, and religious. It per- 
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verts* men’s understandings, corrupts their judg¬ 
ments, and alienates their aftections; it confounds 
their ;[^deas of merit and demerit, and makes them 
estimaic chaiacters by false rules and fallacious mea¬ 
sures; it creates uncajiy sentiments productive of 
ill-will; it nourishes presumption, confidence, and 
self-conceit; and destroys the kind instincts of hu¬ 
manity and compassion. A principle so unnatural 
and perverse, so injurious to virtue, and destructive 
of happiness, is as great a curse to its possessors as 
to the public. Lastly, i^ is a discredit and dis¬ 
honour to religion; for candour and charity are the 
chief characteristics of Christians, their peculiar or¬ 
nament and noblest distinction. 

If then wc have any regacd to plain reason aild^ 
natural equity; if we wish peace and prosperity 
cither to our fellow-creatures or ourselves; if wc 
liavc any concern for the glory of God and the 
honour of his dispensations, let us qot presume to 
exercise dominion over other men’s faith, or to op¬ 
press their understanding, or impair their (jbi^ties. 
I«et us cherish sofatiety of thought and iiumility of 
spirit. Above all, let us put on chttrUn, which is the 
hand of pcr/ecincs,% the end of {he commandment^ and 
the veri/ essence of tke gospel. 

Sermon on licason and Revelation* 

r 

John Baiguy was born, at Sbcfiield: edu¬ 
cated at the grammar school there, and afterwards 
by Mr. Daubu^, author of an esteemed Comment¬ 
ary on the lU^vclaliuns. In 1702 he was admitted 
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of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Having been a 
private tutor, he, in 1711, took orders, and sdttlcd 
in the vicinity of Durham. He, in >717, took a 
large share in the Bangoridn Controversy in behalf of 
civil and religious liberty. He next engaged in a 
controversy respecting Shaflsbury’s Characteristics; 
he, thetefarCj^in 1726, wrote “ A Letter to a Deist, 
** concerning the beauty and excellence of moral 
virtu^, and the suppojrt and improvement it rc- 
‘‘ ceived from the^ Christian Revelation ;** and, in 
1728, he published ** Hie Foundation of Moral 
Goodness, or a farther ‘Inquiry into the original 
of our Idea of Virtue;” and, in 1730, appeared 
“ Divine Rectitude, or a Line of Inquiry into the 
** Moral Perfections of the Deity, particularly in 
Respect of Creation *and Providence.” Dr. Bal- 
guy maintained that rectitude, Mr. Grove that tvis^ 
dom, and Mr. Bayes that Lenevolcnce, was the first 
spring of action in tlie Deity. Dr. Balguy was the 
author of an Essay on Redemption, wherein his idea 
of the Atonement coincided with that of Dr. John 
Taylor, T»f Norwich. His last publication was a 
volume of Sermons, and a posthumous volume was 
added to it, notwithstanding the author had com¬ 
mitted 250 discourses to the flames! He died at 
Ilarrowgate, 174-8, in the sixty-third year of his 
age. His living at Northallerton, and his pi^bend 
at Salisbury, given him by Hoadlcy, were ai,r his 
preferments. He was the friend of Clark and 
Hoadley, and was associated along with these illiis- 
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tl'ious men in maintaining the cause of natiunal rcli^' 
gion and Christian liberty. 


« 1^6. 

CONYERS MIDDLETON, D.^- 

. • 

DIED IN 1750. 

In all controversies abou*: religion, the chief pro¬ 
vocation to men of sen^e is to sec^a set of rash, dog¬ 
matical divines, whose minds, prepossessed by sys¬ 
tems, and darkened with prejudices, could never 
see through the mistt^ their nurses and mothers had 
spread about their eyes, setting themselves up for 
the only guides andLttachers of truth to the nation; 
requiring the Icarnug and redson of mankind to sub¬ 
mit to their arhitmry decisions, and branding with 
the name of sceptic and infidel all who cannot admit 
their manner of explaining and deHuing the terms 
of Christian faifh. Such divines as ihese arc so far 
from acting up io the character of physicians of the 
soulf by showii^g any care to gild the pill they pre¬ 
scribe, and ti^mper their medicines to the state of 
the patient, that they expect to treat rational crea¬ 
tures as farriers do their horses, tie them up by the 
nose, and so make" them sw^aliow whatever they 
think fit to throw down! Tiiese are the men I shall 
«ver*guarrel with, as the tyrants and oppressors of 
reason, and consequently enemies to the peace and 
happiness of mankind. Conhovcrsial Tracis, 
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Conyers Midolkton was Ixnrn 1888 , at York, 
llis (ktlicr, wlio was a clergymtWf educated^ hirnr 
very liberally, and lie made distin^^ufshed improve¬ 
ment, At the early age^f seventeen he wa^ sent 
to Cambridge, and became in a shOrUtime Fellow 
of Trinity College. Marryiijg a lady of large* for¬ 
tune he yemoved to a rectory, given him by his wife, 
in the Isle of Ely, where he laboured with success. 
In 1728 he was appointed JJbrarian of the public 
library, the duties of widen he well performed^ Hav¬ 
ing travelled into Italy, he, on his return, jHiblislied 
his Letter against Popay^ showing its alliance to 
Heatlienism, which attracted much attention. lie 
afterwards ably vindicated Christianity against Tin- 
dal, and also opposed Waterland's excessive ortho¬ 
doxy. In 1741, he ppblished his celebrated Life 
of Cicero^ in three volumes, a work which has ex¬ 
cited general admiration. But his principal theolo* 
gical work appeared in 1748, in which he contend¬ 
ed, that the power of working miracles ceased ibith 
the days of the Apostles. This was much opposed 
by the clergy ; but he defended himself with great 
ability. He soon after died, 1750; aged 67 ; peace¬ 
ful and happy to the last. He was a man of great 
good sense, extensive learning, and uncommon li- 
beralit 3 ^ His works are comprised in two volumes 
quarto, possessing great variety. ^ 
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ARTHUR ASHLEY SYKES, D. D. 
died*1756. 

• 

Would to God th^ Christians would be content 
with the plainness and simplicity of t]^e* gospel! 
That they would be persuaded to Aiake no other 
terms of Communion than what Jesus himself hath 
made That they would not vend, under the name 
evangelical truth, the absurdity and contradictory 
schemes ot ignorant or.wicked men! That they 
would part with that load of rubbish which makes 
thinking men almost sink under its weight, and 
gives too great a handle for infidelity! That they 
would distinguish betwixt human opinions and re¬ 
vealed truth! That they would see the difierence 
betwixt authority and reason! That they would 
look upon Jesus as the Author and Finisher of Faith ! 
That they would think that they are not qualified to 
make any other terms of acceptance with God, than 
what are already published by our Savioip'! That 
they would look Upon all serious Christians as mem¬ 
bers of the one body of Christ! That they would 
cease from unchristian and inhuman damning, per¬ 
secuting, burning one another, for not assenting to 
the i^^rds of men as to the words of God! .Then 
Chijistianity would soon become the joy of the 
wholb earth, and injidelity would soon lose its main, 
I may say, its only support. 

Dr. Dimey's Life of Syhs, 
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Arthur Ashley Sykes was born 1684, in Lon¬ 
don. Educated at St. Paul’s school, he wa6,iin 
1701, admitted of Bennet’s College,^ C‘^'™^hridge. 
Having been one of the assistants in St. Paul’s scliool, 
he, in 1731, became vicar of Godmorsbam, Kent. 
He soon, however, resigned tihis vicarage for the 
rectory of Dry Drayton, in Cambridgeshire. In 
1715, he piiblislied his famous book, “ The Inno- 
ccncy of Error asserted and vindicated.” The ob¬ 
ject of which was to prove thaA, no heresy is so 
destructive to religion as a wicked life—no schism 
so damnable as a course of sin! ” It came to a 
fourth edition much improved, in which state it is 
regarded as the most valuable of his writings. He 
was the associate of Clark and Hoadly, in the main¬ 
tenance of civil and religious liberty against the 
high clergy. In 1718 he became rector of Ray¬ 
leigh, Essex. In 1721 he published an excellent 
book against Collins, entitled “ A Discourse on the 
Grounds of the jChristlan Religion.’* In 1736 he 
advocated the extension of the Toleration Act to 
Protestant •Dissenters; and ^he next year wrote hia 
celebrated tract on the Demoniacs^ tiontending they 
were only afflicted with madness or epilepsy. Hoad¬ 
ly raised him to a prebend of Winchester. His 
most elaborate piece now appeared, “ The Princi¬ 
ples and Connexion of Natural and Revealed Reli¬ 
gion ; ’’ and soon after he attacked the redoubtable 
Warburton with ability. Other publications cdbe 
from his pen, for he was an indefatigable lover of 
truth, and his spirit waS fraught with liberality. He 
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died in tlie year 175(> of a paralytic stroke, having 
reiiehed t!»e TCkl year of his age. lie was mild, 
obliging, and cheerful; though continually engagaif 
til religions disputes Iiw temper remained uncon- 
taniinated by the rancour of theological controversy. 


28. 

JAMES IIEUVKV, A.M. 

RFCTOli Ol’ VVESTON-EAVEi^L. — DIED 1758. 

a grove of tulips, or a knot of pinks, one per¬ 
ceives a (liOcrence in almost every individual. Scarce 
any two are turned and tinctured exactly alike. 
Each allows himself a iittle particularity in his dress, 
though all belong to one^ family; so that they are 
various and yet the same. A pretty emblem this of 
the smaller differences between Protestant Christians! 
There are modes in religion which admit of varia¬ 
tion, without prejudice to sound faith, ur real holi¬ 
ness. Just as the drapery on these pictures of the 
Spring may be formed afler a variety ^f patterns, 
without blemisKing their beauty or altering their 
nature. Be it so^ then, that in some points of in¬ 
considerable consequence, several of our brethren 
dissent, yet let us all live amicably and sociably to¬ 
gether ; for we harmonize in principles, though we 
vary in punctilios. Let us join in conversation, and 
intermingle interests; discover no estrangement of 
behaviour, and cherish no alienation of affection, 
l^flany strife subsists^ let it'be to follow our divine 
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Master more closely in humility of heart and un- 
blamablencss of life. Let it be to serveone another 
most readily in all the kind olHces of*a cordial 
friendship. Thus will wc fie united, though dis¬ 
tinguished ; united in the same ^rand fundamentals, 
though distinguished by some small circumstantials; 
united in *ohe important bond of brotherly love, 
though distinguished by some slighter peculiarities 
of sentiment. • Meditations. 

James Heuvey was born in 171S, at Harding- 
stone, near Northampton. His father was a clergy¬ 
man, from whom he received his early education. 
Having acquired his grammar learning at Northamp¬ 
ton, he, at eighteen, went to Oxford, where he pro¬ 
secuted his studies with success. Here he became an 
Arminiani from his acquaintance with John Wesley, 
which he soon reUn€|uishcd, and was a zealous Cal¬ 
vinist the remainder of his life. At the age of 22 
his father appointed him to the curacy of Weston- 
Favell, in the vicinity of Northampton: he, how¬ 
ever, was diterwards curate of Biddeford, and at 
other {daces in the West of England. In the year 
1750, on the decease of his father, he succeeded to 
the livings of Weston and Collingtrce, the duties of 
which he discharged to the close of life with singu¬ 
lar fidelity. His publications are, his Medkaiims 
among the Tombs, and Contemplation on the Starsp 
Heavens, in two volumes; and his great doctrinal 
work, Theron and Aspasio, in three volumes, which 
is a defence of Calvinistic theology. He published 
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also RctnarJis on EoVmgbrokcs Letters of History, and 
Letters to Sohn Wesley, His style is excessively 
flowery, wliich made Dr. Blair say, that the young 
reader should imitate not his taste but his piety ! 
He died on Christmas-day, 1758, after a long illness, 
borne with the utmost resignation. He was an 
exemplary character, of consummate 'benevolence 
and piety. 


29. 

BENJAMIN IIOADLEY, D.D. 

BISHOP OF WINCHESTER.—DIED 1761. 

Persecution, in any degree, is the invention 
and instrument of God’s greatest enemy; and as 
Christ disdained to make .use of outward force in 
planting the best religion in the world, so it is un* 
Christian and impious to change his method in sup¬ 
porting it, and for this purpose to"bhoose these very 
weapons which his enemies used at first against him 
and his kingdom; and which his FatheF, in his in¬ 
finite wisdom, rejected as improper for the good 
end he then had in view. We may now, thcrcfoi'c, 
very justly ask, if' this be true according to the law 
of nature and the gospel of Jesus Christ, how great, 
inexpressibly great, is the guilt of the leaders of that 
church which places the whole strength of religion 
in the strength of power and the arm of flesh ^ 
which turns the motives of all that is good from in¬ 
ward to outward; which hath no care or concern 
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about fiOMsti/ and inlcgnti/, but enforces a vniiji of 
voices by fircs^ banishments, racks, and^ such like, 
methods; which forsakes ||hc paths of meekness, 
plainly pointed out by God and Christy and pursues 
those of desolation and destruction ? And tlien let 
us consider how much it behoves all wlio have pro- 
fessed to separate effectualiy from the most unchris* 
tian and diabolical thing in it; and to keep tlieni- 
selves at a distance fron? every tendency to the 
same eoil ^ to stud^p the gospel, and to put on that 
spirit of charity, of peace, and of forbearance, which 
breathes through every page of it! And this will 
eHectually dispose them not to judge or censure, 
much more not to condemn and injure, oppress atul 
torment, the servants of another master; but to 
leave their fellow-servants, in all matters of religi* 
ous coDcerji, to stand or fall by the judgment of 
their common Lord and Master; to wliom alone 
they must all give an account for themselves. 

Sermons. 


Benjamxk Hoadley was bom >676, af^ester- 
ham, Kent. His father was a clergyman, kept a 
private seminary, and became master of the grammar 
school at Norwich. At sixteen the son entered Ca- 
therine«hall, Cambridge, where be soon distingtijsli* 
cd himself by his application and proficiency. Jn 
1701 be left college, and became lecturer of*St. 
Mildred, in the Poultry, which led to the living of 
St. Peter's Over, in both which situations he dis¬ 
played talent, zeal, and piety. He soon became 
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involved in a controversy with the high-church At- 
terbury, wl}oTavoured the restoration of the Stuarts, 
whilst Hoadley, reprobating arbitrary power, advocat¬ 
ed the cause of the reigning Brunswick family. The 
House of Commons {^proved of his conduct; and a 
lady gave him the rectory of Streatham,^ i" Surrej^ 
But on the accession of George the Fifst,he was made 
Bishop of Bangor: hence his controversy with the high 
clergy was denominated, the Bangorian controversy ! 
In his famous sermon on these words of our Saviour 
—iWy kingdom is ftot of this world —he contended that 
the clergy had no pretences to temporal jurisdiction, 
and vindicated the glorious cause of civil and religi¬ 
ous liberty! In 1721 he became Bishop of Here¬ 
ford ; in 1723, of Salisbury; and HSI?, of Winches¬ 
ter, where he died, 176 ii in the S5th year of his 
age! His works were collected by his son, in three 
huge folio volumes, consisting of tracts and sermons. 
He was a prelate of great talents and learning- 
studious of promoting the best interests of mankind. 


39. 

THOMAS SHERLOCK, D, D. 

BISHOP OF LONDON.—DIED 1761. 

Go to your natural religion: lay before her Ma- 
lion^et and his disciples, arrayed in armour and in 
blood, riding in triumph over the spoils of thou¬ 
sands, and tens of thousands, who fell by his vic¬ 
torious sword—show her the cities wliieh he set in 
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flames, the countries which he ravi||ied and^ de¬ 
stroyed, and the miserable distress or all the inha¬ 
bitants of the earth. When she has viewed him in 
this scene, carry her into his retirement^; show her 
the prophet’s chamber, his epneubines and wives; 
let her se$ his adultery, and hear him allege reve¬ 
lation and his divine commission, to justify his lust 
and his oppression. When she is tired with this 
prospect, then show her the Blessed Jesus, humble 
and meek, doing good to all the sons of men, pa¬ 
tiently instructing both the ignoj^nt and the per- 
verse-»let her see him in the most retired privacies 
—^let her follow him to the mount, and hear his de¬ 
votions and supplications to God. Carry her to his 
table to view his poo^ fare, and hear his heavenly 
discourse. Let her sec him injured, but not pro¬ 
voked. Let her attend him to the tribunal, and 
consider the patience with which he endured the 
scofis and reproaches of his enemies. Lead her to 
his cross, and let her view him in the agony of 
death, a^d hear his last prayer for his persecutors— 
Fai her, forgive them for they hnotciiot wkiH they do. 
When natural religion has viewed both, ask which 
is the prophet of God ? But her answer we have 
already had—when she saw part of this scene, 
through the eyes of the centurion, who attended at 
the cross, by him she spoke, and said, Truly, this 
man was the Son of God, Sermons, 


Thomas'S iiEHLOCK was bom in 1678, eldest sou 
of Dr. William Sherlock, author of A Tnutisc on 
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Dcaikf the only piece of his numesous works now 
rcadi! The s^ was educated at Eton, and thence 
removed to Catherine H^ll, Cambridge. In 1704*, 
he l)ccaine Master of the Temple, and in 1714, took 
his degree of Doctor Divinity. He distinguished 
iiimsclf in the Bangorian Controversy, vindicating 
the Corporation and Test Acts, which Hoadley said 
ought to be repealed. In 1725, he published his 
masterpiece, entitled, Thc^Usc ajd Jnient of Vropke* 
ey, in ike several Ages of the World, against Collins, 
wlio attacked jthis branch of the evidences of 
Chrh^ianity. This work enjoys a deserved popula¬ 
rity. In 1728, he was raised to the See of Bangor, 
succeeding Hoadley, and in 1734, to the See of Sa- 
htibury. (11 health, in 1747, made him refuse the 
See of Canterbury. He, however, the npxt. year 
accepted the See of London. He now published 
four Volumes of Sermons, which have been much 
read and admired. His personification of Natural 
Seligion, in the above extract taken Irom these dis¬ 
courses, is justly deemed the finest piece ii^his writ¬ 
ings. H^last employed his pen in a congratulatory 
Address to George the Third on his accession to the 
throne, dying 1761, at Fulham, in his 84th year, 
where he lies interred. He was autlior also of a 
very ingenious Tract, TJie Trial of ike IVknesscs of 
the Jthurreclion if Jesus^ Indeed, he was not only 
exemplary in his character, but a Prelate of superior 
talent and piety. 
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SAMUEL SQUIRE, D.D, 

BESIIOr OF ST. DAVID’S.—DIED 1766. - 
. Behold, therefore, (without having reeourse either 
to tile assistance of the civil vnagistratc on the one 
iiand, <n* •depending wholly upon the aid of rea-* 

' son and literature on the other) behold! I show you 
a more excellent, a morep*bvious, a more eas}', and 
certain way to do honour to your Christian faith, to 
refute the malice of its adversaries, and to recom¬ 
mend its doctrines to universal esteem, approbation, 
and acceptance I Express the native power, influ¬ 
ence, and perfection of the Gospel in the upright, 
ness and integrity of your lives; Ipt a spirit of tnu~ 
tualforhcarance, condescension^ and chanty, appear 
in the whole tenour of your consistent behaviour; 
and you will effectually still the raging of your bit¬ 
terest enemies, and blunt the sharp-edged tongues 
of those, whose satire is chiefly whetted from the 
disagreement which is so visible between the princi¬ 
ples andiipractice of Christians. Innocence of man¬ 
ners, and a uniform integrity of liTe, asTliey are the 
brightest ornament and surest testimony of your 
own right faith in Christ, so do they render your 
holy profession more awful, more reputable, more 
amiable, in the eyes of a discerning worldj^who, 
moved by so attracting an example, will catch the 
sacred ardour from you, and be more readily in¬ 
duced to glorify that Almighty Being, who has 
showed such salvatiOn to men. 

Indifference for lictigion if^excusable* 
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Samuel Squire was born, 1714, Warmin¬ 
ster,«and educated at St, John’s College, Cambridge. 
He was soon collated to the Archdeaconry of Bath 
by the Bishop of Bath aiKi Wells. In 1748 he was 
presented by the King to the Rectory of Topsiield, 
in Essex, and, in 174^, when the Duke of Newcastle 
was installed Chancellor of Cambridge, he preached 
ene of the sermons at the commencement. In 1750 
be received the Rectory d?. St. Anne, Westminster^ 
from Archbishop Herring. Soon after Dr. Squire 
was presented by the King to' the Vicarage of 
Greefiwicli, Kent, and became Clerk of the Closet 
to the Prince of Wales, afterwa? ds George HI,' In 
1760 he was raised to the Deanery of Bristol, and, 
in 1761, to the l^ee of St. David’s, the revenues of 
which were considerably advanced by him. He died 
of 8 short illness, 1766, occasioned by parental 
anxiety. In public and private life no man was 
more beloved, and, at his death, more lamented. 
His publications were numerous, bu^ his most es¬ 
teemed is, JndiffcrcTtcc for lleligion inexcusable ; or 
a serious, impartial, and practical Review of the cer^ 
taintp, importance^ and harmony of Natural and Re¬ 
vealed Religion, This is a good Book, and ought to 
be republished. He was the patron of Dr. Dodd, 
and bad he lived that unfortunate divine might not 
have come to an ignominious end. His exit is a 
blot upon humanit}'. 
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32. 

LAWRENCE STERNE, A.M. 

PREBENDAIi:^ OF YORK.—DIED ^763. 

The Prophet Isaiah styles our Saviour the 
Pi 'ince oji Jieaccp long beibre he came into the world; 
and, to answer the title, he made choice to en^r it 
at a time when all iiation^^ere at peace with each 
other, which was in the days of Augustus, when the 
temple of Janus wa*^ shut, and all the alarms of war 
were hushed and silenced throughout the world. 
At his birth the host of heaven descended, and pro¬ 
claimed peace on earth, as the best state and temper 

the world could be in to receive and welcome the 

* 

author of it. His future conversation and doctrine 
here upon earth were every way agreeable with his 
peaceable entrance upon it; the whole ^course of his 
life being but one great example of meekncBs^ peace, 
apd patkuce* death, it was the only legacy 

he bequeathed to his followers—My peace I give 
unta you !m How fur this has taken place, or been 
actually enjoyed, is not my intehtionTd enlarge 
upon, any further than Just to observe, how precious 
a bequest it was, from the many miseries and calami¬ 
ties which l^ave, and ever will ensue from the want 
of it. 

I 

Lawrence Stp.rne was born, 1713, :it CloiiTnell, 
in Ireland, great grandson to Sterne, Aiichbishop of 
York. Ife )bent to school at Halifax, Y'oikshire, 
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whence, in 17S2, he went to Jesus College, Cam- 
bridfe. Hetfioon obtained the living of Sutton, 
near York, t He also was made Prebendary of York. 
He was a strange man here, he says, books, 
painting, shooting, and fiddling w'cre his amuse¬ 
ments ! ” In 1760 he Kepaired and published his 
tram Shandy^ a very unclerical production. -*In 1762 
he went abroad, and travelled through France and 
Italy, a sentimental account of which he afterwards 
published. He died of a lingering consumption, 
1768, leaving behind a reputation for uncommon 
eccentricity. Letters were published after his de¬ 
cease which abound with amusement, but his kSer- 
MONs, which appeared in his lifetime, are by far the 
most unexceptionable of his writings. They are 
replete with beautiful passages, of which the pre¬ 
ceding extract is a proof. All his pieces glow with 
an exquiate sensibility, but it is to be regretted that 
a clergy^n should indulge in anecdotes and witti¬ 
cisms, ai variance with the pure sph-it of our com¬ 
mon Christianity. 


33. 

THOMAS SECKER, LL.D. 

ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY*—-DIED 1768, 

Is unduQ severity of speech thust be forborne 
towards prrfessed ene^nkst much more to those who 
may, for aught we know, design themselves for 
friends. Indeed when it is evident tiuit men only 
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put on a pretence of wishing well to Christianity, or 
the teachers of it; and whilst they afi^ct to charge 
us with uncharitableness for questioning their sin¬ 
cerity, would despise us far believing them; there 
we must be allowed to sec what plainly appears, and 
to speak of them both as adversaries and unfair 
ones. Or.when doctrines^ whatever the intention 
of propagating*them be, are inconsistent either with 
the whole, or any part of|ftur religion, it is no un¬ 
charitableness, but our duty, to lay open the false¬ 
hood and the dangef of them. Nay, supposing only 
the legal establishment of religion, or some branch 
of it be attacked, yet the attempt may both be inju¬ 
rious enough to us, and detrimental enough to the 
public, to deserve a vigorous opposition. But to 
show passion and bitterness in any of these cases; 
to take pleasure in making men’s mistakes or designs 
thought worse than they are; to judge harshly of 
them with respect to anotlier world, or exp^ them 
to ill-usage in (his; to refuse them due allowances 
for human infirmity, or be more backward to own 
their mcrij^ than to see their faults; such behaviour^ 
instead of promoting truth, will pr^udicS’the world 
against it; will give unbelievers dreadful advantages, 
and/or ever prevent that union among Christians 
which would procure us, above all things, the esteem 
of men and the ble^ssing of God. ^ 

Charge to the Clergy^ 

• 

Thomas Secker was born, 1693, near Newark, 
Nottinghamshire. Hn father was a dissenter, and 
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the son was brought up at a dissenting academy in 
Te^kesburyj^ where he had Bishop Butler knd the 
learned Df. Samuel Chandler for fellow students. 
He tlieu studied physic,wbotli at home and abroad, 
but after entered Exeter College, Oxford, with a 
view to the Church. He was ordained in 1721, and 
soon obtained preferment. He first settled in Dur¬ 
ham, and Afterwards became Rectoi^ of St. James’s, 
Westminster. In was made Bishop of 

Bristol, and in 1737 translated to Oxford, but, in 
1758, he was elevated to the AVchiepiscopal See of 
Canterbury. He died, 1767, in the 75th year of his 
age, and was buried, pursuant to his own direction, 
in the passage fronting the garden door of his pa- 
'1^0, to the north door of the parish church at 
X^ambeth, forbidding any ipanument, or even epi¬ 
taph to be inscribed to bi-^ memory! He left many 
donations to charity—especially for propagating the 
gospkl 4 |inong the Heathens. He was tali and 
gracefiil in his person, but plain apd simple in his 
manners. His Sermons, Charges, and Catechetical 
Lectures make up the whole of his w,orks. His 
noble cdtlection* of books was left to the library at 
Lambeth. He was a Prelate of good sense and a 
great knowledge of the world, whilst he was, 
throughout the whole of his life, exenniplary in dis- 
chsgi^ging the* duties of his profi^aion. It is said that 
Archbishop Seeker had a Wl^nBook and a Black 
Bohk, in which he entered the names of his Clergy, 
and was most scrupulous in treating them according 
to^ their deserts. H'his he deaned an efieotual iimde 
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of proirioting the interests of tUe Chyrch of Eng¬ 
land. A zcalouE Episcopalian, he was &1iy of hiif old 
frfends, the dissenters, after his promotion to the 
Sec of Canterbury. • 


GEORGE WHI'JEFIELD, A.M. 

CHAPLAIN TO THE COUNTESS OF HUNTINGDON. 

*DIED 1770. 

1 RECOMMEND to you, what is of unspeakable 
importance to the well-being of Christian society^ a 
spirit of vniversal love f Let not bigotry or party 
zeal be as much as once named amongst you, for ^ 
becometh not saints. Our Lord was a stranger to it. 
Whosoever did the will of his Father, the same was 
his brother, liis sister, his mother. Whenever hd 
saw the marks of true faith, though in a c&Uiurim 
or a Syrcpkenicitm^ who were aliens to the comtdon* 
wealth of Israel, and strangers to the covenant of 
promise, how did he publish and commen^it \ Be 
followers then of him, my bretliren, as dear chil¬ 
dren ; and love all who love our Lord Jesus in sin-* 
cerity and truth, although they should not in all 
things follow with us, Pharisees and Sadducees, 
the 8elf-righteousji||d freethinkers of this genera¬ 
tion, all the' chifdm of the devil, whether rich^ or 
poor, high or low, however they may differ in other 
respects, yet agree in one thing, even to conspire 
against the Lord an8 against his Chris^.* Why 

K 2 
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sliould not the children of God, notwithstanding 
thei): little differences, unite in one common interest 
against spiritual wickednesses in high places ? Oh 
that all who call themselves Christians were thus 
'minded! dow should we see the kingdom of Christ 
come with power, adU Satan like lightning fall from 
heaven ! From the beginning it hath ,beefi his policy 
to divide Christians into sects and parties^ hoping 
not only to weaken their\iterest, but to make them 
thereby believe that religion wholly consists in being 
of this or that particular communion; and this sub* 
tilty of that serpent hath so prevailed, that though 
M'e all profess to hold one Lord, one faiths one baptism, 
yet numbers look upon those who differ from them, 
and that only in externals, almost as creatures of 
another species, and forbiiT us with such even to 
eat i This was once the state of the Jewish, as it is 
now of the Christian church; but God showed his 
dislike of such a temper, by convincing Peter, in a 
miraculous manner, that he was henceforth to call 
nothing common or unclean, but freely to converse 
with AEisjjvho (eared him, and worked ^righteous¬ 
ness ; for that all such were accepted of him. 

Letter to the Religious Societies, 

George Whitepield was born, IVli, at Glou. 
cesfbr, his parents keeping the B^ll Inn in that city. 
Hi4. early education having been frequently inter¬ 
rupted, he was at length, in his 18th year, sent to 
Pembroke College, Oxford. In 1736, being of age, 
fie was ordained by Benson, bishop of Gloucester, 
p'" C K 3 
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and delivered his first sermon in Londfcn at Bisl^ops- 
gate Church, having officiated in the Tcjwer Chapel 
with unusual zeal and activity. In 1738 he went to 
Georgia, in America, having become acquainted 
with the Weslej’s, who had cO|^ne out missionaries to 
this colQi^y. He returned for Priest Orders, and 
afterwards, rntfeting with opposition from the regular 
clergy, he acquired an ^precedented popularity, 
lie now preached in the open air to thousands in 
Moorfields, at Blackheath, and on Kensington Com¬ 
mon. He then again sailed for Georgia, and with 
a thousand pounds, collected by preaching, he built 
there his Orphan School, a favourite charity ! He 
frequently passed and repassed the Atlantic, his 
hibtmrs being aUendq,d, on both sides the water, 
with an almost miraculous success. At length, how¬ 
ever, after his seventh voyage, he died of an asthma 
at Newbury Port, near Boston, having preached the 
preceding day, Sepi. 30, 1770, in the 56th year of 
ills age! He was the founder of the Cahinisfic 
Methwlis^, who revere his memory. His voice was 
remarkably fine, bis person, though nratked by a 
cast of the eye, handsome and imposing, and he had 
a most impressive delivery. His works, several 
Octavo volumes, consist of Sermons and Letters, 
which arc illustrative of his ardent and in^tin- 
guishable zcal.i l^is pulpit eloquence has, perl^aps^ 
bad no parallel in the religious world. • 
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II 


35. 

JOHN JOIlTIN, D. D. 

V 

ARCHDEACON OF LONDON,—DIED l7Y0. 

I' 

To banislL imprison, plunder, starve, hang, and 
burn men for their religion, is not ^‘the gospel of 
Christ, it is the gospel of ^le devil. Where perse¬ 
cution begins Christianity ends; and if the name of 
it remains, the spirit is gone. Christ never used any 
thing that looked like force or violence, except once, 
and that was to drive had men out of the temple, and 
not to drive them in / 

The spirit of persecution is an inveterate enemy 
to examining matters of faith^ and to the reforma¬ 
tion of the grossest abuses; opposite to this is the 
spirit of contradiction, and the love of novelty and 
singularity, with which whosoever is smitten is ever 
framing new systems of religion and morality, and 
not able to conceal any of his awkward inventions. 
Happy and wise Is lie who can keep at a proper dis¬ 
tance from both ectremes —he esteems ihe^ospcl to 
be the greatest blessing which God hath conferred 
upon us—he carefully endeavours to understand and 
tp practise it, and to recommend it to others. Acts 
of cmlity and humanity he cxcrciscth towards all, 
but avoids the society of those who in their conver¬ 
sation and behaviour show a disregard to God, to 
truth, to probity, and to religion. His faith depends 
not upoti human authority, fashjon, and custom; he 
V^onii and judges, and detcrrhlncs for himself, but 
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never forgets the respect due to civif society, or 
hates those who differ from him. Of all moral qua¬ 
lities the most valuable is j[)iety—the next to it is 
prudence, and they must be joined together; for 
piety without prudence becomes enthusiasm and 
bigotry;^and prudence without piety sinks into 
knavish craft. • Sermons* 

f 

John Jortin was born j 698, in London. His fa¬ 
ther a protestant French refugee, was cast away 
along with Sir Cloudesly Shovel on the Scilly-rocks. 
Educated at the Charter-house, he went 1715 to 
Jesus College, Cambridge. In 1723, he was ordain¬ 
ed and settled near Cambridge, but soon after re¬ 
moved to London. Here he preached acceptably 
at several chapels, and fn 1746, publish^ed Discourses 
concerning the Truth of the Christian rcli^on* In 1751, 
Archbishop Herring, who knew his worth, gave him, 
unsolicited, the living of St. Dunstan in the East. 
He now published his admirable work, Remarks upon 
Ecclesiastical History^ which he extended to four 
volumes, liringing it down to the Reformation. In 
1755, came out his J)mertations on different Subjects, 
replete with learning and ingenuity. In 1758, ap¬ 
peared his of Erasmus^ with remarks on his 
works, in two quarto volumes, a very interesting 
publication. In 1762, he was promoted to a pre¬ 
bend in St. Paul’s and to the living of Kensington. 
In 1764, be was made archdeacon of London, and 
refused the rectory of^St. James, Westminster, pre¬ 
ferring his retired situation at Kensington, where ha. 
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died 1770, injtlie 72d 3 'ear of his age. He w'as a 
man of original talents and learning, as well as great 
modesty and piety. Ilis son published four excel¬ 
lent volumes of sermons’after his decea.se; which, 
like all the other works of Dr. Jortin, arc charac¬ 
terised by good sense, candour, and liberality. 
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BISHOP OF OLOUCESTEH.—HIED 1779. 

The very vitality of Christianity (if we may be¬ 
lieve its propagators) is universal benevolence—for 
the end of the commandment is charity,' Conformably 
hereunto we may observe, that in their epistles to 
the churcheSf whatever the occasion was, whatever 
discipline they instituted, whatever points of faith 
they explained, whatever immoralities they con* 
demned, or whatever virtues they recommended, 
^GiiAKiTY was still the thing most constantly en* 
forced, as $he v^xy end of all the bond of perfectness. 
The beloved disciple of our Lord, particularly, who 
may surely be supposed to know his master's will, 
hath wrote his epistle on set purpose to recommend 
this single virtue, at a crisis too when, as heresies 
springing up apace, a modern controversialist 
'^^•olild be apt to think he might have employed his 
time lietter. And why (it may be reasonably asked) 
voMch,on charilyy in an age when Christians 
so few provocations to violate it?' For ihcir 
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faitli being yet chaste from the prosti^tions of the 
schools^ and their hierarchy yet uncoirupted by the 
gifts of Constantine, the church knew neither U^ot^ 
ry nor ambition, the two fafal sources of uncharitable 
zeal. I will tell you, it was the providence of their 
prophetic spirit, which presented to them the ims^e 
of thosef miserable times foretold by their Master, 
when Iniquity should abound, and the love of many 
xeax cold. So that, if theiSien of those times should 
persist in violating this bond of perfectness, after so 
many repeated admonitions, they might be found al¬ 
together without e.\cuse. Defence of Pope, 

William Wauburton, was born, 1C91, at New- 
ark-upon-Trent, and his father being an Attorney, 
he was brought up to tiie law. He afterwards be¬ 
came an assistant in a school, and had a predilection 
for classical learning. In 1728, he entered the 
church, and was presented to the rectory of Brunt- 
Broughton, Lincolnshire, which he retained till his 
death. Here, buried in the recesses of the countn^ 
he devoted himself for years to stud^, there^plannii^ 
and executing some of his most important works. 
In 1736, he published his Alliance between Church and 
State, which paved the way to preferment. And in 
1738, he sent forth his masterpiece— The Diiine 
Legation of Moses, a work of uncommon erudition 
and celebrity. This work, however, had manyiop¬ 
ponents, to whom he replied with contempt. His 
best tempered publication was his Julian, concern¬ 
ing the rebuilding of Jerusalem, and numerous were 
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liis Other proi^uctions. But he undertook the Dc-» 
fence of Papt ^t Essap on Man against Crousaz, who 
charged it*with Atheism. The gratitude of the 
Poet introduced him to R*alph Allen, of Bath, whose 
niece he married, which connexion terminated in 
his election to the Deanery of Bristol, and finally, to 
the Bishopric of Gloucester. There he di^Til 1779, 
in the Slstyear of his age, having survived his facul¬ 
ties and sunk into secoiK'. childhood. His talents 
were vigorous, and his learning extensive. But his 
temper was haughty and overbearing, which kas 
left an unfavourable impression on his reputation 
with posterity. His Letters to Dr. Doddridge im¬ 
part the most favourable opinion of him. Bishop 
Hurd published his works in Six (Quarto Volumes, witli 
Memoirs prefixed, fraught wilh a high eulogium on 
his erudition and piety. lie was, indeed, a plieno* 
menon in the literary and religious world. 


37. 

4 

" THOMAS NEWTON, D. D. 

BISHOP OP BRISTOL AND DEAN OF ST. FAULTS. 

DIED 1782. 

Lt.T your moderation he known mto all wen. 
Amoag the many apostolical exhortations to uni¬ 
versal benevolence and charity, there is none less in- 
sisti^ upon, and yet none deserving to be more in¬ 
sisted upon from the pulpit, than this remarkable one 
l^t. Paul. And this, pcrha[is, may be the reason 
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why moderation, thoiigli it is so (requently the sub¬ 
ject of discourse, yet it is so scldonifthe object of 
understanding. The name is in familiar iisc, but few 
appear to have a right comprehension of ,the thing. 
We not only mistake it in others, but often in our¬ 
selves. Our lukewarmness, |indiiference, phlegm, 
and dul»e|s, frequently pass with us for moderation, 
and what is ye\ stranger, many a fiery, furious bigot, 
fancies himself a cool reagSnable man ; as the greau 
est persecutors for religion will still “ think that theti 
are doing God ^crvibe,* JSut if the thing is under¬ 
stood by few, it is certainly practised by yet fewer. 
Our debates and controversies, our divisions and 
parties, ufiurd but too visible, too flagrant proof of 
the want of it. And even religion, which should be 
the bond and cement V-) unite us all, is become the 
greatest bone of contention ; that which should abate 
and extinguish all animosities, is made itself to 
heighten and inflanic them must. Think not that J 
am come to scnd^pcacc on earth (said our blessed Sa¬ 
viour) I conic not to send peace hut a yuotdi not fhat 
this was tjj^e intent, but only would be the event* of 
his coming; not that he could pro^‘rlyt>c the causes 
of division, such is the perfection of the Christiaii 
religion ; but such is the perverseness of human na¬ 
ture. she should be made the innocent occasion, 
lleligion, like oil, is smooth and soft of itselif but, 
thrown into the fire, produceth the hottest aniL the 
fiercest fiame. It is so not only in one part, but all 
the world over; Christian quarrels witli Christian,'^’ 
as bad as heathen with heathen ; nut only papists 
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with protcstai^s, but protestants with one another; 
and U is to he yished that churchmen themselves had 
been entirely free from this leaven, 1 am sorry that 
these reproaches can be more easily objected to us 
than refutedr^ Scmoji before the ilotise of Lords, 

Thomas N-5Wton was born at Lichhald, the 
early companion and school-fellow of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. Early devoted "^o the church, he under¬ 
went an education adapted to it. After leaving 
college, wlif re he passed through its exercises with 
no particular distinction, he passed some years as a 
country curate^, performing the r^uiet unostentatious 
duties of his station. He was then settled in Lon¬ 
don, and hnally became Dean of St. Paul’s, as well 
as Bishop of Bristol. He was,an exemplary prelate, 
attentive to every brancii o* his clerical profession. 
He died at an advanced age, and his works were col¬ 
lected in six volumes octavo. They consist of Sermons 
and Dissertations, excepting his great work on The 
Pfl^^ECiES, which has been much read and is in 
hi^Mimation. He published Memoirs <^f his own 
Life, or rather Times, which aflbrd instruction and 
amusement. Though he was what is usually termed 
orthodox as to the usual topics of theology, he main^ 
tained, and has defended at some length, the heart- 
reviving doctrine of Universal Restoration. 
Thi» is a trait which may be pronounced honourable 
to hts benevolence and integrity. 
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1 

vicAu or roKTfi\»otJTii.— 

What Procopnt<> o£ u.r; tlic j.*.- 

nrral n(A.i^n o^‘ tlio Cliriblians for many 
did not believe he was gjjilty of murder when hi* 
condemned to death tiiosd who made a profoisioii of 
r» religion different from his own.*’ But tlic (’'hrl&'tians 
have gone lar beyond this, and massacred the meni- 
bc>’S of their own churches, merely for di(fen‘ng 
upon subjects winch neither side understood! This 
was what Si. John was .so amazed at, when he saw 
the Chri.uian cliarrh drunk with the blood of the 


saints and martyrs o('•Jesus— And when I sene, says 
Itc, / xii)7ideird friih orraf (uln'iration, St. John was 
not surprised that the Christians should he perse- 
euled by the heather s ; for this ho had seen before, 
in the reigns oi* Nero and Domitiati; but that the 
tnemhers of tlic /wrr/' and holy rii.Mis sliould know so 
little of/ikf frnc spirit of ('Iwrihinhy aj> to* murder 
.one another, Tyas a matter of the greatest astonish¬ 
ment to him. And yet, in this pr.ictical npostacy 
from the most essential part of Christianity, their 
Jove to one another, the very criterioiT by which he 
declares his subjects should be known to belong to 
liim, all rccts among them have agreed without ix- 
Ci^ption. Orthodox and heretic, papist and protest 
lant, cluirolnnan and dissenter, all in tijcir turns 
have thought proper to show their zeal against th& 

L 
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natio^-destroyl^g sin of toleration, as it was called in' 
Cromwell’s ^time; and for fetching the devil out of 
other men's consciencesig have made no scruple 
giving him ^ee entrance into their own, not knomng 
what spirit they were of. Good God! what amazing 
ignorance, prejudice, and presumption, that men, 
frail men, who know not the essence* of ^a Iblade of 
grass, and arc liable to o^jersight, misapprehension, 
and error, upon the plainest subjects, should dare 
to murder and damn their fellow-creatures and fel- 
low'-christians, for not agreeing with them in opinion 
about the essence of the supreme God! O, my soul, 
come not thou into their secret—unto their assembly* 
O, my honour, be not thou united! 

Ben Mordeciii's Apology. 

Henry Taylor was born 1711, at Southweald; 
Essex. Educated at Newcome’s school, Hackney, 
he formed an intimacy with the son of Hoadly, 
Bishop of Winchester. He removed to Queen’^s 
College, Cambridge. Entering the Church, his 
talents,* acquirements, and manner of delivery, soon 
gained a deserved popularity. From his many good 
private qualities he ranked high in the estimation of 
all with whom he associated. In 1755 he was pre¬ 
sented by Bishop Hoadly to the Rectory of Crawley, 
Hampshire, which he held in connection with the 
Vicarage of Portsmouth. He terminated his active 
gnd useful labours 1785, in the 74th year of his age, 
spd was interred at Crawley. He published many 
lieees, some wkh, and others without, his name. 
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His chief work was '* The Apology iof Benjamin 
Mordccai to his friends, for embracing Christianity, 
in seven Letters to Elisha Levi, of Amsterdam.” This 
is a very learned and interesting performance in de¬ 
fence of the AriaUf or pre-existent system of the¬ 
ology. He also printed ** Thoughts on the Nature 
of the GYcat.Apostacy, with Reflections on the 
15th Chapter of Gibbon's^ecline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” a piece *of some merit, for Gibbon 
seriously resented Jiu A posthumous work, pub¬ 
lished by his son, was entitled, Considerations on 
ancient and modern Creeds compared,” fraught with 
the author’s accustomed good sense and liberality. 
This son, f/ie Rl%\ Henry Taylor^ Rector of Sprid- 
lington, Lincolnshire, was a very respectable cler¬ 
gyman, and is just deceased, at Barnstcad, near 
Epsom, in the 80th year of his age. The father 
was, in every respect, an ornament of the Church of 
England, for he was the ardent and uniform friend of 
civil and religious liberty. These are the distin¬ 
guished blessings of mankind. 


39. 

JOHN FLETCHER, 

VICAR OP WADELEY.—DIED 17S5. 

In order successfully to oppose the progress^f 
enthusiasm, the faithful pastor contrasts the two dif¬ 
ferent characters of a presumptuous fanatic and tvz- 
tiglUcned Christian^ in some such terms as follow :-**• 

L 2 
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Thc^owr c\ti||jguislics tlie torch of reajion, that Itc* 
may have oj)portiinity to display in its room the vain 
flashes of his own pretended inspirations; the other 
entertains ajust respect for reason, following it as 
the surest guides so far as it is able to direct him in 
the search of truth; and whenever he implores a 
superior light, it is merely to supply'the defects of 
reason. The one destroys the clear sense of scrip- 
tiirc language, that a way may be made for his own 
particular manifestations; the •other refers every 
thing to the law and to the testimony, fully satisfied 
. that if high pretenders to sanctity speak ml accord^ 
vng to this word, it is hccause there is no light in them. 
The fanatic pays but little rcgai'd to the incstimallc 
grace of ciiakity: like Simon the sorcerer, he 
aspire^jafter the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, and, 
seduced by a vain imagination, forsakes the sub¬ 
stance tliat lie may pursue the shadow. The /rue 
Christian, without despising the most inconsiderable 
^spiritual gifls, implores only those which may assist 
him in the discharge of the several duties, and pe¬ 
culiarly that. ci$ARiTY which is to be ranlccd as high 
above the performance of miracles, as miracles are 
to be esteemed above the tricks of jugglers! 

Portrait of St, Paul. 

k. 

Joi!N rj.cTiaiEK was born 1729, in Switzerland, 
artd from his earliest days devoted to learning. Ho 
first thought of the army, and, coming to England, 
he acquired the language, wl^icli enabled him to be¬ 
come private tutor in a family. At length, in 1758,, 
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he was ordained, having Tormed a^great intimacy 
with John Wesley. Three years afterwards he was 
presented to the living of Madely, in Shropshire, 
where he continued the remainder of his life. Here 
he discharged his duty will/ an eccentric fidelity, 
** taking a bell in his hand, and, at 5 o'clock in the 
morning, going round the most distant parts of his 
parish, inviting all the inhabitants to the House of 
God!” In 17G9jie visited France and Italy, and 
the descendants of the ancient Protestants in tho 
Cevennes mountains, who welcomed him with hos¬ 
pitality j He returned, and connected himself with 
Lady Huntington, from whom he soon separated. 
He died 1785, in the sure and certain hope of a joy^* 
ful resurrection! HeVas a man of ardent zeal and 
uncommon benevolence, together with an^xalted 
piety. His views and habits were singular, but he 
manifested an exemplary integrity. His principal 
works were Tltc Pot trai/urc of Pauf, and his Checks 
of Anlinomianism, which were much read and ad¬ 
mired. With all his enthusiasm hj^ never lost sight 
of the interests of morality, the never failing at¬ 
tendant of genuine piety. 


40. 

FRANCIS BLACKBURN, A.M. 

ARCHDEACON OF CLEVELAND.-DIED 1787. 

■ 

Nothing, in our present situation, can be more 
unwQrtliy of our ministerial calling, tlikn to take 
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advantage of any personal esteem we may have from 
our people, or of any wrcyig notions tlicy may en* 
tortain of pe.ealiar gifts and privileges belonging to 
tlio clerical character, to inculcate our own private 
ojjinioiis and sentiments on disputable point-' of doc¬ 
trine, as matters of faith to be believed oh the peril 
of tlicir own- salvation. We may, and we ought 
freely to profess bur sentiments, and with a becom¬ 
ing iijodcii! y give our reasons why wc adopt them; 
hut to say to the nuiltitudo thus and thus ye must 
bcliei c, or be 4-hut out of the kingdom of heaven, 
may amaze and terrify the ignorant and the fearful, 
and procure an outwaiu assent to what is advanced 

with such assurance; and in certain circumstances 

•« 

may ^vc, perhaps, to gain over numbers to 
btrengfnen a sect or a party, but will not add one 
grain of Christian knowledge, or Christian edifica¬ 
tion, to the reasonable mind of the humble hearer, 
who, whatever may be pretended, is as much enti¬ 
tled to the knowledge of tlic truth as the ablest of 
his teachersf-’ ^i'rue CiinisTiANiTy speaks another 
language. Search the scripturts whether these things 
arc so. Ihtitve not everi/spirit. Out try the spirits 
•whether they are of God. Beware of false prophets. 
/F/yz even (f yourselves judge yc not what is right f I 
speak, says the great apostle of the Gentiles, as to 
tifhe judge ye what [ saT/.-“~‘Four Discourses. 


Fran< IS Blackburn was horn, 1705, at llich- 
wowl, Yorkshire. In J72‘J lie was admitted of 
Cithaimt? Jldll, Curiibriilgc. IJv was ordained 
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and in 1739 had the Rectory of Richmond, and in 
the Archbishop of York, Dr. llutton, gave 
him the Archdeaconry of Cleveland^ He applied 
liimself to the dutieS'Of his profession with assiduity, 
and, from reading the writings of the Puritans, which 
accidcn?ally«fell in his way, he acquired a warm at¬ 
tachment to civil and religious liberty. In 1742 he 
wrote an Jpology for the Anthers of the Free and 
Candid Disquisitignst and several tracts, afterwards, 
on The intermediate State between Death and Hesur-^ 
rcction. But his most famous work was his “ Con¬ 
fessional, or a full and free enquiry into the right, 
utility, edification, and success of establishing sys¬ 
tematical confe^'sions of faith and doctrine in Pro- 
tcstitnt Churches, 17T>6.” The volume we|| through 
^reral editions, and gave rise to much ernwroversy. 
lie also wrote on the toleration of the Roman Ca- 
thulics, hut was not favourable to their emancipa¬ 
tion. He hall a dread and jealousy of popery. The 
loss of a favourite son, a physician of rising emi¬ 
nence, Hi Durham, accelerate liis dcarii; he ex¬ 
pired at Richmond, 1785, in the 83d year of his 
Hire. On the decease of Dr. Chandler he was invited 
to he pastor of the congregation of the Old Jewry, 
hut chose to remain in the established Church. His 
works are held in high and deserved cstmiation. lie 
was father-in-law to the Rev. Tlieophilus Liiiscy, 
of UniLariun celebrity. 
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•EDMUND LAW^ D.D. 

BISHOP OF C1.RLISLE.—DIED 1787* 


Let us, instead of judging others, ^or HUstily de« 
termining their state, take care to set a due value 
on, and to secure our own salvation: ijjiatead of 
charging Goil foolishly and ungratefully, for not 
having imparted the same benefits to all which we 
enjoy; let us rather be giving him continual thanks 
for his unspeakable gift^ and endeavouring to employ 
it to his glory. Let us be intent on studying the 
pure word of God, and careful to interpret it in such 
a mannw as may do most hoPTmr to its author, and 
at all timies encourage a free and an impartial study 
of it. ’Tis now high time to do this, and to awake 
out of sleep, since our reformation is much nearer 
than when we first believed; and it itj to be wished, 
that we ourselves could be persuaded to examine 
our own state before others are obliged to<^*do it for 
US; that we were disposed to help and forward, 
rather than chock, the progress of every serious 
inquiry; and stop any further improvements in the 
knowledge of that, which of all things deserves and 
wanti them most, rather than withstand a general 
reformation in religion, by rigorously insisting on, 
and obtruding such things for doctrine as are the 
commandments of men, and very foreign to the 
essence of it; instead either of entertaining that 
anti-christia:! kind of spirit, which calls down fire 

A 
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from heaven on all who do not receive tis; which de¬ 
lights in straitening the way to life, t/nd shutting up 
the kingdom of* heaven against men, or incurring 
the woo denounced against those hypocrites who are 
desirous of lading men w’ith heavy burdens, and 
binding upon them things which arc too grievous to 
be born*c*and^which they know that none need touch 
with one of their fingers. As we see the faults and 
tollies of past ages, a double woe will be to us, if, 
instead of taking warning by them, and avoiding the 
like, we arc resolved to tread the same steps, and fill 
up the measure of our fathers. 

Thcorif of Religion, 

Edmund Law was bom, 1703, at Cartmel, Lan¬ 
cashire. He entered St. John’s College, Cwhridge. 
Here he distinguished himself by appliemon, and 
was presented by the University to the living of 
Graystock in Cumberland. He, in 1743, was made 
Archdeacon di' Carlisle, and soon published his va¬ 
luable “ Theory of Religion, with Reflections on the 
Life and Character of Christ.” In 1754 lie became 
Master of Peterhousc, Cambridge, resigning his 
Archdeaconry, In 1769, after several small prefer¬ 
ments, he was promoted to the See of Carlisle, In 
1774 came out an excellent Tract, on the pro¬ 
priety of requiring subscription to the Articles of 
Faith.” In 1777 he published an edition of LocJ^e’s 
works, with a memoir, in which he expresses an un¬ 
reserved admiration of his writings. He died at 
Rose Castle, the Episcopal seat, 1787, in the 84th 
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year of his agl. Tiic tenet by which his works arc 
distiii^guished that Jesus, at his second coming, 
will, by an act of his power, restore to life and con> 
sciousness the dead of the human species, who, by 
their own nature, and without his interposition, 
would remain in the vstate of insensibility to which 
the death brought on mankind by the sin'df Adam 
has reduced them.’’ He was a man of sound learn- 
ing, great liberality, and unaffected piety. He was 
the early patron of Paley, who dedicates to him his 
Moral and Political Philosophy. He was the father 
of the late Lord Ellenborough, and of the present 
Bishop of Chester. 


ROBERT LOWTH, D.D. 

BISHOP OF LONDON.—DIED 1787* 

The Church vf CitniST hath, in almost every age, 
suffered much less by all the rage and malice of its 
enemies {han by strife and faction within *^sclf, and 
divisions am'SfIg its own members. The worst con¬ 
sequences of some of the worst heresies have been 
discord, wrath, hatred, persecution; and in reality 
the most pernicious of all heresies hath been the iiiuin- 
tainilig aud defending the breach of charily ilscif in 
suck cases, as a duty. An unhappy persuasion hath 
too generally prevailed, that church communion de¬ 
mands unity of sentiment in the strictest sense; and 
iliai^l of th^same profession should think just alike, 
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not only as to a few plain fundamental articles, but 
as to many particulars neither nece^iarily required 
nor clearly revealed. Thg consequence of which is, 
that there must be almost as many sects in the world 
as there are men. And this in effect hath for many 
ages most miserably distracted'the church of Christ; 
hath divided it against itself, and again subdivided 
every part of it into new factions and schisms: it 
hath been the cause of seditions, slaughters, mas¬ 
sacres ; of the peculiar cruelties and barbarities that 
are always tlic effects of zeal; to the reproach of the 
Christian name, and even to the disgrace of human 
nature. It is not to be wondered, that Christianity 
liath made no greater progress: while, instead of 
being exhibited to tlif world in its native beauty, as 
the most amiable religion that ever was, it hath been 
exposed in such a horrible disguise, as the cause of 
the greatest mischiefs; as the parent of strife, and 
confusion, and every evil work. But thanks be to 
God I we seeitf at present to have a better prospect 
before us; whatever other reasons we may have to 
complain our own age, yet it rnnsj be allowed 
that a spirit of true Christian charity hath of late 
prevailed among us, beyond the example of former 
times. A more liberal and generous way of thinking 
and acting, with regard to those who difler from us, 
is every day gaining ground, and hath alrctady and 
visibly had effects, in allaying former animosities 
and jealousies, and seems making way for recon¬ 
cilement and unity. The diderent sects of Protes¬ 
tants seem to have lost much of that bitterness and 
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distaste, w1ii£h Iiath so Ions; most unreasonably 
rcigribd betwee n them, and to ho every da}^ draw¬ 
ing nearer‘to one another. Even those of the 
Church of Rome, though they do not give up tlieir 
horrid principle of. persecution, yet begin at least 
to be ashamed of it; ^md while they have no power 
or opportunity of acting to the contrary^" ban say, . 
‘‘ If we had bec||| in the days of our fathers, wo 
would not have been partakers with them in the 
blood of the prophets ” If this happy temper of 
meekness, forbearance, and charity, should con¬ 
tinue to increase, and should diffuse itself more 
widely through the Christiaa^cliurch; one great 
offence will be removed, whiclr hath ever hindered 
the jirogress of the gospel^^J^e gainsayer and un- 
beli^cr, when they shall the true spirit of < 

Christianity to prevail arao^^^^-Christians, will be 
more easily induced to glorify God, and “ to confess 
that G^idi is in us of a truth.’* The prophet Isaiah 
seems io represent toe increase of mtitcnal charity 
and religious knowledge in tlie Christian church, as 
the preparation^and prelude of the convetoion of the 
Gentiles, an^ of the restoration of the Jews; in that 
remarkable prophecy, which certainly hath not yet 
been fully accomplished: The wolf shall dwell with the 
lamby and the leopard ,diall Hr down with the kid: they 
idiaSnoi hurt nor destroy in all my holy mduntain. For 
ih^carfk shall he full of the knowledge of the .Lordy as 
the waters toier (he sea I * 


Sermon a: the vhitation of the Bidiop of Durham. 
*7 * Is'diaii .\i. 0, &C.C. 
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Robert Lowth was born, 1710, at Winchester; 
his father, the Rev. William Lowth, bf in;; Prebbiul 
of Winchester, and making a figure in th’c republic 
of letters. The son, educated at Winchester Col¬ 
lege, was elected I’rofessor of Jtlebrew Poetry at 
Oxford. In 1736, he entered o]S the living of Over- 
ton, HaTnpshiigc. He made the tour of Europe, 
with the Marquis of Hartington,^,|^n of the Duke 
of Devonshire; and Hoadly, in 17^0, gave him the 
Archdeaconry of Winchester. In 175.'3, he was 
made Bishop of Limerick; in 1766, of St. David’s 
and Oxford; and, 1777, of London. On the death 
of Cornwallis, he d^cline^d the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury. After losing many children, he died, 
17B7, in the seventy-^ji^h year of his age. Mary, 
his last daughter, a^"^hom he was passionately 
fond, died 1768; an^^in 1783, his second daugh¬ 
ter, Frances, died as she was presiding at the tea- 
table. ** Take this,** said she to the Bishop of 
Bristol—immedfately the cup and her hand fell to¬ 
gether upon the salver, and she instantly expired! 
He bore tile infliction of these domestic calamities 
with exemplary resignation. Dr. Lowth was a man 
of very superior talents and acquirements, which 
appear in all his writings. In 1758, he published 
his Life of William of Wykeham^ the founder of 
Winclicster College; and, in 1778, his Translalion 
of haiakt an elegant and beautiful version of ijic 
evangelical prophet, which is alone su^cient to 
transmit his name to posterity. But his Latin Lec¬ 
tures bn Hebrew Foctry, translated by Dr, George 
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Gregory, in two octavo volumes, is a work of trans¬ 
cendent ment, highly instructive to all young men 
educating for the Christian ministry. He was dis¬ 
tinguished for his erudition, and truly Christian li¬ 
berality. A 
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JOHN WESLEY, A.M. 

FELLOW OF LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD.—DIED 

1791. 

A Catholic spirit is not an indifference to all opi¬ 
nions, nor an indifference ns to public w'orship, nor 
an indifference to all congr^ations. But a man of 
a truly catholic spirit, whil6 is steadily fixed in 
his religious principles, in wfiilt he believes to be the 
truths as it is in Jesus: while he firmly adheres to 
that worship of which he judges to be most ac- 
^ ceptable in his si^t, and while h^i is united by the 
tendcrest and clf^st ties to one particular congre¬ 
gation,. his h^rt is enlarged towards Ml mankind, 
those he knows and those he docs not: he embraces 
witii strong and cordial affection, neighbours and 
strangers, friend%and enemies, This is catholic, or 
universal love! And he that hath this, is of a catho-^ 
M spirit. For love alone gives the title to this cha¬ 
racter. Catholic love is a catholic spirit, ^But if we 
take this word in the strictest sense, a man of a 
jpatholk spirit is one who, in the manner above men¬ 
tioned, ^ves his hand to all whose hearts are right 
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with his heart —One who knows how to value and 
praise God lor all the advantages helenjoys, with 
regard to the knowledge of., the things of God; the 
true scriptural manner of worshipping him; and, 
above all, his union with a congregation fearing 
God and jvorking righteousness—One, who retain¬ 
ing these blessings with the strictest care, keeping 
them as the apple of his eye, at the same time loves 
his friends as brethren in the Lord, as members of 
Christ, and children*of God; as joint partakers now 
of the present kingdom of God, and fellow-heirs of 
his eternal kingdom; all, of whatever opinion or 
worship, or congregation, vrlio believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ; who love God and man; who rejoic¬ 
ing to please, and fearing to ofiend God, are careful' 
to abstain from cvily and arc zealous of good works, ' 

Sermon on a Catholic Spirit, 

John Wesley wps born, 17^3, at Epwortli, in 
Lincolnshire, liis father was ti clergyman of the 
church of England; he was admitted at the Char¬ 
ter-house, \nd, at the age of seventeen, was re¬ 
moved to Christ Church, Oxfoi'd. Ordained in 
1725 , he became Fellow of Lincoln College. Ho 
and his brother, Charles Weslay, on account of 
their great zeal, were denominated Methodists at 
Oxford, having for their associates James Hervey 
and George Whitfield. In 1735, after his fatheVs 
death, he visited Georgia. In 1710, fVhitfieldmd 
Wesley separated, the, former being the founder of 
the Cahinist, and the latter of the Arminian nictho*i 
^ m2 • * 
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dist5. John, Wesley now preached in the open air 
in London, Bristol, and vaHous parts of the king¬ 
dom. This raised the ouriosity of the multitude, 
and excited the attention of the religious world, 
l^t'otn this period Methodism flourished even to his 
dying day: indeed, he was a man of tf>1ont, zeal, 
and incessant' activity. A great disciplinarian, he 
gave compactness and stability to his cause. Ex¬ 
tremely temperate, fie lived to an advanced period, 
•lying. 17 in the eighty-ninth year of liis age. 
In the preceding year, he says, “ I am now an old 
** wflff, decayed from head to foot;” but he con¬ 
tinued to preach till within a few days of his de¬ 
cease. He was a voluminous author and compiler; 
his works make sixteen'octavo volumes, beside a vast 
number of abridgments, 5cc, His admirers declare, 
that he was inferior only to the Apostles for zeal 
and activity! Few%ld a profounder knowledge of 
human nature; am^iic devoted his labours to the 
best interests oflilinkind. His followers are the 
most numerous body of religionists throughout the 
world. 
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WILLIAM NEWCOME, D.D. 

ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH.—-DIED 1800. 

We arc to make mutual hve our distinguishing 
mark as Christians; and the new commandment of 
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Jesus IS, that wc Jove.one another according to that 
eminent degree of love with which h#' ]o,ved us. 

Thus did he strive to 4 )revent the train of evils 
accidentally occasioned by religion, wliiph inflames 
men’s passions in proportion to its importance. 
And hg ^directly condemned 'persecution in these 
memorable \wrds:—IV know not what manner of 
spirit ye arc of for the Son of Man is not come to 
destroy infns lives but to save them* And if men 
extirpate others for speculative errors in religion, 
they boldly invade bis province, who alone can in¬ 
fallibly discern truth from falsehood, and know the 
various aggravations or alleviations of wrong con¬ 
duct. The compulsion that should be used by 
Christ’s followers is reason and argument, as he 
himself compelled the Gentiles to receive his gospel, 
by enduing the preachers of it with wisdom from on 
liigh—‘he laid them under kfpra/ necessity of be¬ 
lieving, by furnishing the ftdwt means of convic¬ 
tion. Observations on our LoriPs Conduct. 

WilliA^m Newcomb was borni 1*739, at Abing¬ 
don; and, in 1745, was elected to a scholarship of 
Pembroke College, Oxford. He became tutor of 
Hertford College, where he had Charles James Fox 
for a pupil, who always cherished the highest respect 
for him. He about this time injured his left arm 
which oteasioned its amputation. In 1766, he was 
made Bishop of Dromore, having gone over the 
year before as chaplain to the ]^rl of Hertford, 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland. In 1775, he was pro-. 

M S 
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mot^d to the See of Ossoiv^ and soon published 
An HarjnolAy of the Gospd,” in the introduction 
to which he declares, that the advancement of 
sound literature is the end of my studies, and the 
object of my ambitioji.” In 1779, he was raised to 
the Sec of Waterford, at this time in|iiptaining, 
respecting his Harmony, a most respectful contro¬ 
versy with Dr. Priestley concerning the extent of 
Christ's ministry, the latter contending fbr one ycar^ 
and the former for three years, the common opinion 
of thevreligious world. In .1782, the Bishop pub¬ 
lished an admirable work—Observations on our 
Lord’s Conduct as a divine Instructor, and on the 
Excellence of his moral Character.” lie also 
published Versions of Ezekiel^ and the Minor Pro- 
phets ; a Review of the Difficulties relating to our 
Lord’s Resurrection, and the Expedienc}' of re¬ 
vising our Transl^pn of the Bible. In 1795 lie 
became Archbiilidp df Armagh, and died at Dub¬ 
lin, 1800, in the seventy-first year of bis age. In 1796 
appeared his admirable Version of the New Testament. 
lie had attempted the revision of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, which was left unfinished. It may be said 
of the Archbishop, what he said of Bishop Burnet, 
“ He w^as an incomparable prelate, equally con¬ 
spicuous for his knowledge, his labours, and his 
piety.” 
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GILBERT WAKEFIELD, B.A. 

LATE FELLOW OF JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.— 

DIED 180L , 

• • 

A new commtmdment I give unto you^ that ye love 
one another ; as 1 have loved yoUy that ye also love 0a: 
another* A precept of such refined benevolence, 
which enjoins even the sacrifice of life itself in the 
cause of friendship, could only stream from the 
overfiowing fountain of universal and unbounded 
love. For any other source of such a pure efiusion 
1 look round in vain. The history of our species 
from the beginning of the world to this hour—the 
systems.of philosophers—the theory of the hu¬ 
man mind—the deductions of eicperieDce—the re¬ 
port of my own heart— all unite in rivetting me to 
dissolution. What, possibly whlous, antiquity in 
that instance of their Pylades and Orestes, could 
extol with such panegyric, Jesus of Nazareth not only 
accomplished in his own person, with every circum¬ 
stance that could ennoble such a. dignified display 
of love and friendship, but requires also of his dis¬ 
ciples, as the unambiguous test of their adherence 
to his cause, and their worthy profession of his 
name and doctrine. In this respect even the law of 
Moses i^ill bear no comparison witli the pre-e^ni- 
nent of the Gospel, and all other founders of sects 
and fatliers of doctrine, as far acquaintance 

with them has extended, of whotmler age or nation^ 
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have mixed with their systems, in a greater or less 
poi^ioD, soi^^e unpropitious and corrosive ingre¬ 
dients; some bitterness^ of par/y xeal; some sour 
infusion of excluding and persecuting principles. 
And, alas! how inadequately have even the follow¬ 
ers of Jesus profited either by the exan^pfe or the 
commandment of their Master. Those rankling dis¬ 
orders of the heart, which his tenderness and love 
was ever assiduous to soothe by mollifying instil¬ 
lations of oil and wincy his infatuated false disciples 
have so inflamed by animosities and hatred, that in 
some periods of the Christian history the body of 
his church has been little else than a noisome mass 
of wound, and bruise, and running sore ! 

Evidences of ChrUtianil^, 

Gilbert Wakefield was born, 1756, at Not¬ 
tingham, his father being one of the clergy of that 
town. Well verged in classical learning, be, in 
1772, was admitted to a scholarship in Jesus Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, Having taken his degree, he, in 
1776, becaraje. fellow of his college, fii 1778, he 
vras ordained, and had the curacy of Stockport, 
Cheshire; but after occupied a curacy at Liverpool. 
Becoming dissatisfied with the constitution and dis¬ 
cipline of the church, he quitted it, and was chosen 
classical tutor to the dissenting academy at War¬ 
rington, as he was also several years aft^r to the 
dissenting college at Hackney. He, at various 
ttmes, was ei^^ed in private tuition; but never 
forget to prosecute his theological studies with an 
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unceasing activity. A zealous fricnif of civil and 
religious liberty, he, 1798, wrote a \|3ry wtxrm po¬ 
litical pamphlet in reply tp the Bishop of Landalf s 
Address to the People of Great Britain, This was 
pronounced a libel, for which he was two years im¬ 
prisoned in Dorchester gaol!«Soon after his libe¬ 
ration in ISOOy he died of a fever, in the forty-sixth 
year of bis age, lamented by the friends of learn¬ 
ing and piety! His publications were numerous; 
his principal work, was a Translation of the New 
Testament, There was also his Sylvee Crificoe, his 
edition of Lucretius, and of various classics. He 
published his own Memoirs in one volume, and an¬ 
other was added by Mr. Towell Rutt after his de¬ 
cease : it is an interesting and amusing work. He 
was a man of intellect and erudition, benevolence and 
piety. His will concludes, 1 come quickly, and 
my reward is with me, even so, come, Lord Jesus. 
Amcn.*^ He was interred at Richmond, of which 
his brother was for many years the much-respected 
rector, but is lately deceased. 
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GEORGE HORNE, D, D. 

BISHOP OF NORWICH.—DIED 1791. 

So far was the advent of Christ from carry^’ng 
with it any appearance of war, that the nations at 
the lime lay hushed jn the tranquillity of an witaWr- 
sal peace. He spake peace to the h&xthen, as well as 
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to his own people the Jew's. The waves of this 
troifblesome ^^orld ceased to toss themselves, and a 
delightful calm seemed t 9 forebode the approach of 
those halcyon days when the Prince of Peace, should 
make his a6odc among us; like the stillness of that 
hallowed night on which the angelic choir descend¬ 
ed to sing peace on earth; peace with God by the 
pardon of sin ; peace with ourselves by the answer 
of a clear conscience; peace with one another by 

MUTUAL CHARITY. 

O divine pcace-^hovr lovely and how pleasant dost 
thou appear! How happ) and heavenly is the king¬ 
dom of the Messiah where thou art found! Who 
would not wish to see, who would not labour to 
promote, the full accomplishment of prophecy in 
the extension of the kingdom and dominion of 
Christ, from sea to sca^ and from the rivers to the ends 
of the earth, that so all nations of the world might re¬ 
member themselves, and turn to the Lord Jesus, os 
many as did at the first preaching'of the gospel? 
And let the daughter of TAon lead the way, restored 
to her pre-eminence among the churches! We will 
not envy her the honour as she formerly envied us 
Gentiles, but rather rejoice and shout with her in 
the day, when she shall be led to acknowledge her 
king—the king of righteousness, salvation, and 
peace; the once lovely, but now highly exalted 
Js^us of Nazareth; who came to visit us^-in great 
humility, and shall come again at the appointed 
hour to judge the world—w^hen we shall behold 
him glorious as Jerusalem herself can wish, riding 
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upon tlie heavens, in power and majesty unutter¬ 
able, amidst the acclamations of sain|5 apd angels! 
Amen. % i^ermons, 

m 

George Horne was born a^out the year 1720, 
at Otham^ in the vicinity of Maidstone, of which 
his brother was rector till his death. He was dis¬ 
tinguished for the mildness of his temper and the 
benevolence of his heart; he also displayed an early 
love of learning. When sent to Oxford, though 
young, he soon distinguished himself by his general 
good conduct and application. Here he resided most 
part of his life: indeed, he was attached to a Col¬ 
lege-life, affording him every facility for study and 
improvement; and, becoming the head of Mag¬ 
dalen College, he was for a series of years one of 
the ornaments of the University. He, at last, was 
raised to the See of Norwich, but did not long sur¬ 
vive it. On his Tint visit, he complains that he 
could scarcely walk tip the steps of the palace to take 
possession of it! He died, 1791, near seventy years 
of age. tlis publications were few—A ^satirical 
piece, ridiculing the philosophy of David Hume, 
and some smaller pieces, in confutation of Dr. Priest¬ 
ley, the champion of Unitarian theology. His prin¬ 
cipal work waii his Exposition of the Psalms, wlych 
is of a very devotional complexion, and Seimons, 
marked by a spirit of benevolence and philanthropy. 
It is here vve meet with the Eemale character drawn 
with beauty and delicacy. Bishop Horne lies in- 
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terrjd in Eltliam church-yard, beneath a tomK 
with a hanilsof nc eulogy to his memory. 
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WILLIAM PALEY, D'.D. 

ARCITDEACON OF CARLISLE.—DIED 1805, 

The national temper of the Tews was intolerant, 
narrow minded, and excluding. In Jesus, on the 
contrary, whether we regard his lessons or his ejp- 
ampk, we see not only benevolence, but benevolence 
the most enlarged and comprehensive. In the para¬ 
ble of the good Samaritan, the very point of the 
story is that the person relieved by him was the na¬ 
tional and religious enemy of his benefactor. Our 
Lord declared the equity of the divine administra¬ 
tion, when he told the Jews (what probably they 
were surprised to hear). That many should come from, 
the east and wesi^ and should sit down with Ahraham 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of keaviin, hut that, 
the children of the kingdom should be cast into outer 
darkness, —^His reproof of the hasty zeal of his dis¬ 
ciples, who would needs call down fire from heaven 
to yevenge an aftront put upon their Master, shows 
the lenity of his character and of his religion; 
aid his opinion of the manner in wliichithe most 
unreasonable opponents ought to be treated, or at 
least of the manner in whic]i they ought not to be 
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treated. The terms in which his rebuke was con- 

what man¬ 
ner of spirit ye are of! 

Etidetirrs of Christianiti/. 


veyod deserve to bo noticed— Ye knop 


William Paley was bom at Peterborough, 
1743, and* in *1758, admitted of Christ College, 
Cambridge. After diligently prosecuting his studies, 
he was ordained, and presented to a reotory in 
Westmoreland, as be was also soon after to the 
vicarage of Appleby. In 1780, he became one of 
the prebendaries; in 1782, archdeacon; and, in 
1785, chancellor of the diocese of Carlisle. He 
published, 1790, his ** llorce Paidinec; or, the 
Truth of the Scripture History of St. Paul evinced, 
by a Comparison of t*lic Epistles which bear his 
Name, with the Acts of the Apostles, and one 
another.” This, though the least read, is one of 
the most valuable of his works. He soon after pub¬ 
lished his very‘popular work, Principles of Moral 
and Political Philosophy; afterwards, his View of the 
Evidences 0' Christianky, which had an extensive 
circulation; and, lastly, his Natural Theology, a 
production of extraordinary merit and utility. In¬ 
deed, these are three of the most valuable publi¬ 
cations in any language. He was not a man of c^ri- 
ginal genius, but made a happy use of the works of 
others, in his Philosophy he is indebted to Search ^ 
in his Evidences of Christianity to Lardner; and in 
his Natural Theolog^^ to Derham's Physico-The- 
ology* There were also txoo volumes of Sermons pub- ^ 
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THEOPHILUS LINDSEY, 

i 

lished after his death, as well as single discourses, 
togkher witlj^ several minor pieces during his life¬ 
time. In return for thesp labours, he was presented 
by the Bishop of Durham to the valuable rectory of 
Bishop Wearmouihi wliere he died, 1805, with com¬ 
posure and serenity. Distinguished was his ability 
and also his zeal in the cause of Christianity^ 
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THEOPHILUS LINDSEY, 

VICAK OF CATTERICK, YORKSHIRE.*—DIED 1808- 

Alas ! Protestants at the Reformation had td 
learn (I would there were* none who had yet to 
lcarn]f the unalienable rights of conscience, and the 
liberty from all human control in that respect, 
wherewith Christ hath made us free; they had to 
learn the common equality of all then in the things 
of God, the full import of that express injunction 
thekr divin 9 Master, Matt, xxiii. 8. i' Be not ye 
called Rabbi, for one is your master^ even Christy and 
cdl ye are brethren. They had also to learn the in- 
nocency of error, from which none can plead ex¬ 
emption, and to bear with each other in their differ¬ 
ing apprehensions concerning the nature of the first 
great cause and Father of all, and theiperson of 
Christ, and the manner and date of his deriving his 
being and high perfections fmm God,—a point this 
latter, which was darkened and perverted at th^ 
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very first by philosophy and vain science of the 
learned heathen converts, from whicji it hatli not 
yet recovered itselF; but surely it must also be 
owned to have been left involved in some obscurity 
by God himself in the writings of the Apostles 
(otherwise so many men, wise <md good, would not 
have diSered, ^nd still continue to differ, concern¬ 
ing it), and so left, it should seem, on purpose. To 
what human industry and the spirit of inquiry is the 
things of God, to «give scope for the exercise of 
men's charity and mutual forbearance of one another, 
and to be one great means of cultivating the moral 
dispositions, which is plain, by the design of the 
holy spirit of God in the cukistian eevelation, 
and not any high perfection in knowledge, which so 
few can attain. 

Apology on resigning the Vicarage of Catterkh, 

Theophilus Lindsey was born, 1723, at Mid- 
dlcwich in Cheshire; he was named after his god¬ 
father, Theophilus, Karl of Huntingdon, the bus- 
band of S%;lina the Countess, the zealous patron^s 
of Calvimstic methodists. In 1741, when eighteen, 
he went to St. John's College. Being twenty-three 
years of age, he was ordained by Gibson, Bishop 
of London, and officiated in Sir George Wheeler's 
Chapel, Spital Squaic. Ho was presented by the 
Earl of Northumberland to two livings—i^the firs{ in 
Yorkshire, and the second in Dorsetshire. Here 
lie began to entertain doubts of a Trinitarian ibnn 
of worship, which ended in quitting the Church of 
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B£1LBY rORTEUS, 
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England. Kcfusing offers to settle among the Dis- 
senf^rs, he, |n 1774*, opened the Unitarian Chapel 
in Essex Street, Londop. Here he laboured ac¬ 
ceptably to his dying day distinguished for his bene¬ 
volence and piety. The late Duke of Grafton was 
an attendant on Kis ministry. He published an 
Historical View of Uniiarianism fym Vic Kefor- 
matUm; An. Examination of Robinson*s Pica for the 
Divinity of Christ; Conversations on Christian Ido¬ 
latry; and also On the Divine Government. In 17^3, 
arrived at the age of man, he resigned his ministry; 
and in the ensuing yeai was deeply affected by the 
emigration of his beloved friend, Dr. Priestley, to 
America. This venerable man died, 1808, in the 
cighty-sixth year of his age, and was interred in 
Bunbill Fields. He was a inan of sterling worth, 
and of incorruptible integrity. His Memoirs by his 
successor, the Rev. T. Belshara, is a most interesting 
piece of biography. 
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BEILBY PORTEUS, 

BISHOP OF LONDON.—DIED 1809. 

Since the utility—the absolute necessity of read¬ 
ing The Scriptures is so great—since they are not 
only the best guide you can consult, but the only 
one that can possibly lead you to HEAVjy^, it be¬ 
comes tlie indispensable duty of every one of you 
most carefully and constantly to peruse those sacred 
oracles, that you may thereby become perfect, and 
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thoroughly furnished unto every good work! They 
who have much leisure should em^oy^a consider¬ 
able share of it in this holy exercise; and even they 
who are most immersed in business have, or ought 
to have, the LortPs Day entirely to spare, and 
shoul^f^ways employ some part of it in reading and 
meditating em the word of God. By persevering 
steadily in this practice, any one may, in no great 
length of time, read The Scriptures from one 
end to the other! *301, in doing this, it will be ad- 
viseable to begin with The New Testament first, 
and to read it over most frequently, because it con¬ 
cerns Ckristmis most nearly, and explains to us 
more fully and more clearly the words of eternal 
life! But afler you have once gone regularly 
through both The 6ld and New Testament, it 
may then be most useful perhaps to select out of 
each such passages as lay before you the great fun¬ 
damental doctrineSf and most essential duties of your 
Christi^v profession; and even amongst these to 
dwell tbb longest on as express those things in 
the mosd awful and stimulating munnep, such as 
affect and touch you most powerfully—such as make 
your heart burn within you, and stir up all the pious 
afiections of your soul! But it will be of little use 
to read, unless at the same time you also r^ect— 
unless you supply what you read to those great pur¬ 
poses which The Scriptures were meant to pro¬ 
mote—the amendment of your faults, theimprove- 
foent of your hearti^ and the salvation of your souls. 

Lectures on St, Matthew*^ 

N 3 
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BEILBY PORTEUS* 


Bejlby Porteus was born, 1731, at York, hib 
parents bcing^natives of Virginia, North America. 
Kcccivmg his grammar learning at Rippon, he wa9 
admitted sizer at Christ College, Cambridge. 
the year 17.57, he wp ordained, and soon aflof^jbe- 
camc domestic chaplain to Arebishop Seeker 
led to subsequent preferment. He mow obmib(ji 
the rectories of Hunton and Lambeth, passing at 
the n)rmcr the summer, and at the latter the winter 
season. He joined the clergy who wished for the 
revision of the Articles and Liturgy of the Church 
of England. In 1776, he became Bishop of Ches¬ 
ter; and, in 1787, succeeded Lowth in the See of 
London. In this high station he was very zealous 
in promoting the interests of religion, particularly 
the civilization and conversion of the negroes in the 
British West-lndia islands. He died at Fulham, 
1809, in the seventy-ninth year of his age, worn 
out by infirmities, and was buried at Sundridge, 
near Seven Oaks, Kent, |^b in his 

bTetime, with an inscript||(|K^%is mcAryl His 
works consist of an Epittme^^Evidenct^jtnf Chria-^ 
tianity; a Tract against Popery; and a Pamphlet rc- 
commending the Observance oj Good Friday; with 
excellent volumes of sermons. His Leeturai on St» 
Mattkew^s Gospely in two octavo volumes, were also 
published, having been delivered to crowded and 
genteel audiences on Wednesdays at St. Jameses 
Church, Piccadilly. His Prize Poem on Death has 
attained mucli popularity; Hewjas a man of a mild dib- 
posjtiou deeply imbued with ChrLlian pliilanlliropy. 
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RTCHARI> WATSON, 

BISHOP OF LANDAFF.—DIED 1816. 

'fpo Jiuich pains cannot be .laken by the dergt/ in 
i?\amiinng tbo external and internal evidences of 
the truth of ti!r gospel, in order tb:jt tliey may 
generate in their own minds a full conviction of the 
unspeakable importance of the work in which they 
arc engaged; but that conviction being once pro¬ 
duced, *their time will be far more mefiiUy employed 
in discharging their pastoral oHicc with fidelity, than 
in weighing the importance of all the dUcordatU 
terns of faith which have in different ages and coun¬ 
tries not merely occupied the attention of school¬ 
men and monks, but unsheathed the swords of 
princes, and polluted ike tewple Christ with 
more blood than was ever shed on the altars of Mo- 
ifH'h, OK^n l^onour of VilxlilipittzuU^ the god of 
Mexicd^Ilappifl^^^our age, the spirit of per- 
secution^is well *'PPi^re?ttinguished; fbr^ notwith- 
standiog the sad fate or the Coins family in France— 
notwithstanding the demon of fanaticism, which 
spread its delusion over London -and Edinburgh on 
the relaxation of the laws against Popery—notwith¬ 
standing the burning zeal of a few furious bigots 
amon^^t every jscct of Chsistians, still we may fore- 
tel, from observing the sigHs of tke timesf that the 
asra is a[)proac)iing very ^ast, when iheologkal acri- 
maaf/ shall he swallowed up in bvangelical cha- 
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KITY, and a liberai toleration become the distin? 
guisAiig feature of every church in Christendom! 
The ruling poWrs in Pro^stant and Catholic states 
begin at length every where to perceive that an 
uniformity of sentiment in matters of religion is a cir« 
cumstance impossible to be obtained; that it has 
never yet existed in the Church of £!hrist, from 
the apostolic age to our own; and they begin to be 
ashamed of the fines, confiscations, imprisonments, 
tortures—of all the unjust and^ sanguinary efforts 
which they have severally made use of to procure 
it. They perceive, too, that a diversity of religious 
opinions may subsist among the subjects of the same 
state, without endangering the commonweal; and 
they begin to think it reasonable that ko man 
should be abridged in the exdrcise of natural rights 
merely on the score of religion. These enlarged 
sentiments proceed not, 1 would willingly hope, from 
what the Germans call mdifferentism in religion, but 
partly from a perfect knowlec]ge df end, 

which is charity, and par|Iyjfi:om that'^nscious- 
ness otiatellectual weaknestt which is evert’most con¬ 
spicuous in minds the roost enlightened, and wliich, 
wherever it subsists, puts a stop to intolerance and 
dogmatism of every kind! 

Preface to Theological Tracts. 

Richard Watson was born, 1737, at«Hever? 
sham in Westmoreland. His father was roaster of 
fha grammar school, bfdng, among bis scholars, 
J^hraim Chambers, author of the dictionary which 
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Dr. Abraham Rees has lately edited with so much 
ability. Young Watson^ in 1754, entered dt Ibizer 
of Trinity College, Camb^'idge. He Was* the archi¬ 
tect of his own fortune: by incessant industry he 
soon distinguished himself. In 1771, became 
Regius Professor of Divinity, lieing only thirty-four 
years o!r*age.. In 1776, he published a political 
sermon, entitled, I'Ae Principles of the Revolution 
vindicated^ which, on account of his bold and manly 
avowal of Whiggisign,* proved a bar to preferment; 
for though, in 1782, he was raised by the influence 
of his pupil, the Duke of Rutland, to the See of 
Landafi', there he remained to his dying day. It 
was said at court that he was not a managealle man, 
therefore ministers would never listen to his further 
elevation. He publi^ed an excellent CoUeciicm of 
theological tracts^ chiefly written by dissenting di¬ 
vines, with two volumes of his own sermons and 
charges ; but his great works, though small in size, 
were hh^^Apotdgy for Christianity against Gibbon, 
and his Apology for the Bibk against Paine, jtbe lat¬ 
ter of wh^fh was widely read and circulated. He 
died at his residence, Calgarth Park, Westmore¬ 
land, 3816, in the seventy-ninth year of his age. 
His son published Memoirs of this truly great man, 
written by himself,—a valuable piece of auto-bio- 
graphy. The editor concludes with tlie declaration 
that his^venerablc parent illustrated in his death the 
favourite rule of his conduct through life i^Keep 
innocence, and take heed m^o the thing that is right, 
for that Irhtgi a man ‘to peac^ last. 
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TESTIMONIES 

/.V tlEHJLF OF CASDOVR, PEACE, ASO 
US^ASIMITT, 

BT 

DIVINES OP THE rHURCH OP SCOTLAND. 
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WILLIAM LEECHMAN, D. D. 

PRINCIPAL OP THE UNIVERSITY OP GLASGOW.— 

DIED 1785, 

In order to preserve a proper modesty as to our 
notions and sentiments about things of doubtful 
disputation, and the circumstantials of religion, and 
to abate that positivehess in our own way, which is 
so opposite to real huniility, and which leads us to 
complain of the pride of other men's understand- 
ings, when there is no other reason for the chargei 
than that they cannot adopt our notions and phrases 
—let us seriously ask ourselves the following quea<« 
tions:—Can 1 pretend to a clearer understanding, 
to a more diligent and impartial inquiry into reve¬ 
lation, or to greate: degrees of divine illumination, 
than all others who differ in opinion from me ? What 
grounds have I to imagine that 1 am in the full pos¬ 
session of till divine truths? Do I not acknowledge 
that I may err ? What security then have I, that 1 
do not actually err in some instances, amidst the 
multitude of opinions which I hold f May 1 not be 
in a mistake, nay, in many mistakes, thought am 
not conscious of the particular instances ? Is there 
not grodnd to expect that the admission into the 
regions of perfect light will prove not only an en¬ 
largement, but a correctidO of former'^ views, ' 
men of the wisest, best, qnd fairest min^s ? Budh 
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qu68li)i^ns, seriously put, and iirg^d upon our own 
cptMBciencefs itf silence and retirement^ and under 
the awful impression of the presence of the great 
Searcher of^ hearts, would naturally check that pre¬ 
sumptuous conddenee that our own particular views 
are certainly right, which is so eqimmon in chw world, 
and so frequently accompanied w^h that wtath uf 
maU’-^wMch never u'orks the 7'igkt.e^u^n^s of Gvd, 

'! Sermons. * 


William Iteeg^man' 
pltlnston m Lanarkshire, r^tvf^"' 



at lAoi* 
his gram- 
||ion in the 


xnar lea'hiing, and completing lus e( 

University of Edinburgh. Having beeh Engaged in 
private tuition, he soon turned his anention to the 
study of theology. In IT'^l, he was licensed to 
preach, and continued for five years without prefer¬ 
ment. He became Minister of Bcith, where he 
laboured with great fidelity. In 1740, he prcaclied 
and (published bis masterly sermon on the Temper^ 
fiharactir^ and Duty of a Minister offhc Gospel; 
pnd» in 1748, printed bis sermon on Frayer, of 
^ualji^lebrity. Not long albrwards he was raised 
|d\ie divii^jity chair at Glasgovv, which he filled for 
J^oars with extraordinary ability. His pupils 
^f^nunieroM£i» and hislectures gave high satisfaction. 
1744, be visited 'London along with ta private 
forming hn intimacy with Lard/tery Bensotty 
St theolo^As of the day. In 1761, he 
ed by a pulmonary coniplaliif, but relieved 
by ^ to Bristol Hbtwells. He now was made 
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Principal of the University of Glasgow, which he 
retained for a long 'period, dying in 1785, tfytr ^ 
illness of some lengthy bq,t was blessed with a sin¬ 
gularly placid dissolution! No one ever more glo¬ 
riously exemplified the sup(:lbrts and cofisolationi of 
revealed religiob: his was a triumph over the dark¬ 
ness and Mesojation of the tomb! Dr. Leechmao 
wrote The Life Dr, Hutcheson^ prefixed to his 
System of Two most excellent 

ifoliimea of Semoifjyf^Q published after his decease 
by whb 'R^^mpanied ^tbem with g 

Memoiii 0ood manV exhibiting, as in 

a lucid tap arable and liberal of 

Christianity*- 


52. 

WILLIAIVi; ROBERTSON, D. D. 

PRINCIPAL OF CUE UNIVERSITY OP EDI-NBUUbH*— 

niEi) 1793. ^ 

EuROPEtii^d been accustomed, during nfUny cenr 
turies, to see specu^ive opinions propagated or 
defended by force; tfre charity and mutual forbear* 
ance which Christianity recommends with so 
much warmth were forgotten; the sacred of 

conscience and of private jndgntent wore unheard pf; 
and not •only the idea of toleration, but pvpp ^be 
word itself, in the sense now affixed to it^ was «»- 
known f A right to ^xtirpli^ error flijrce wp-? 
uniylirsally allowed to be the prerogative 
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posseAed the knowledge of truth; and as each 
party cn Christians believed that they had got pos¬ 
session of this invaluable attainment^ they all claim¬ 
ed and exerpised, as far as they were ablci the rights 
which it was supposed to convey. The Roman Ca¬ 
tholics, as their system rested on the decisions of 
an infallible judge, never doubted that truth was on 
their side, and openly called on the civil power to 
repel the impious and hereticf^l innovators who had 
risen up against it. The Protestants, no less con¬ 
fident that their doctrine was well founded, re¬ 
quired, with equal ardour, |he princes of their party 
to check such as presumed to impugn or oppose it. 
Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, and Knox^ the founders 
of the reformed church in their respective countries, 
inflicted, as far as they had power and opportunity, 
the same punishments which were denounced against 
their own disciples by the chinch of Rome, upon 
such as called in question any article j'n their creeds. 
To their followers, and perhaps to their opponents, 
it wouldjiave appeared a symptom of diffidence in 
the goodness ot their cause, or an acknowledgment 
that it was not well-founded* if they had not em¬ 
ployed in its defence all those means which it was 
supposed Truth had a right to employ. 

If was towards the close of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury before Toletation^ under its present form, was 
admitted first into the republic of the United Pro- 
Yitices, and from thei^ introduced into England. 
^yioDg experience o&^e calamities flowing from 
‘Mutual persecution, the influence of free govern* 
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ment, the light and humanity acquired by pro¬ 
gress of science, together with the*prudence and 
authority of the civil magistrate, were all requisite, 
in order to establish a regulation so repugnant to 
the ideas which all the did'eredt sects had adopted, 
from niisfaken conbeptions concerning the nature 
of religion and the rights of truth, or which all of 
them had derived from the erroneous maxims 
blishcd by the church of Rome. 

HisloQf of Chavhs the Fifth* 

j ' * 

William Robertson was born, 1721, at Borth- 
vvick, Mid-Lothian, of which his fatlier was minis¬ 
ter. He received his education at the school of 
Dalkeitli; but, in 17J?3, accompanied his father on 
Iiis settlement in Kdinburgli. Having attended the 
usual time at its i^uvcrsit}', he, in 1741, w'as li¬ 
censed to preach ;5r^d, in J743, entered on the 
living of Glad^ouir. He joined the volunteers of 
Edinburgh against the Pretender, 174.5, during the 
rebellion, 175/5, he printed his.famods Hisfo^ 
Sermon on the Proprieti/ of the Time of Cheist's 
Appearance^ preached before the Society for pro¬ 
pagating Christian Knowledge, the only sermon he 
ever printed; but he shone more as an histqpian 
than a divine. In 1759, he published his Historif^ 
if Scat/amdj which so raisSed his reputation that be 
w'as promoted to li^dinburgli, tdade one of the 
King’s chaplains, and,Jn 17<i2tlhincipal of the Uni¬ 
versity. In 1769 followed, the 7/«^o/y of Charles F.;» 
in n7T, of America; and, in 1791, 

0 3 
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HisfSriMal pisquisition on Jndia^ which closed his lite- 
rarjr career. He died in the bosom of his afFection- 
ate family; June, 1793, at the age of seventy-three. 
He met ^death with calmness, contrasting the revi¬ 
vifying beauties of tlie spring, whilst one day walk¬ 
ing in his garden, with his own approaching disso¬ 
lution, which would be succeeded by a resurrection 
to a blessed immortality! Liberal testimony has been 
given to his private and social virtues, whilst his in¬ 
tellectual character and talents are established by 
his writings. He had, for a long series of years, 
taken an active part in church affairs, and exercised 
a commanding sway over the government of the 
church of Scotland. The writer has heard him 
preach with no small satisfaction. 


ns. 

ALEXANDER GERARDJ D.D. 
pliorFssoR or divinity, king’s college, 
ABERDEEN. — DIED 1795. 

Since Christianity, began to be depraved by ad¬ 
ventitious mixtures, there never was an age in which 
there has appeared, so generally as in the present, 
a disposition to embrace whatever fair inquiry dis- 
vCi^cred to be the real doctrine of scripture, with¬ 
out any regard to the authority of men, or to the 
established distinctions of sects; and no where has 
this liberal spirit pr^iled so much, as in those 
countries in which inffdelity has been suffered for 
the longeift space of time to propose all its cbjec- 
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tions freely, and without the fear of perse^lion or 
legal penalties. But the^effect of ite op'^osition has 
hitherto taken place only in part. The heart of a 
good man triumphs in conceiving the^ period when 
Jt shall have hnally taken plac^; in antieipating the 
time v^€n Christianity shall become, in'the writings 
and apprehensions of Christians, as it truly is in the 
Testament, not a system of nice speculations 
and contentious subtleties, but a series of plain 
principles, evidently founded in scripture, unmixed 
with the arbitrary explications and precarious con¬ 
clusions of fallible men, all naturally touching the 
heart, commanding congruous affections, and by 
their joint force directly inculcating piety and virtue^ 
and promoting the reformation and happiness: of man¬ 
kind. 

Dissertations on the Genius and Evidences of 

Christianity* 

% 

m 

Alexander Gerard was born, 1758, at Garioch 
in Aberd^nshirc—educated at the^raminar school, 
Aberdeen, and at twelve years of age was thought 
qualified for the University. He entered the Ma- 
rischal College, New Aberdeen, and remaining 
there for one year finished his education at Edin¬ 
burgh. In 1748, he was licensed to preach In the 
church<of Scotland; aiul, in 1750, chosen assistont 
to Mr. David Fordyce, Profe^or of Philosophy, 
Marischal College, .succei^g him, when drown¬ 
ed, on his return, hom? from Holland. In 
1771, he became Professor of Divinity in Kipg’s 
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CoUeg^ 4 p-a station which he occupied with great, 
r^pectapilitiy tq. the close of life. He died on his 
birth'C^eyy 1795, completin*g the sixty-seventh year 
of his age, He was the author of a prize on 
T(tJste; Dissertations on t/ie Gefiius and Evidences of 
Christianity', An Essay on Genius ; and t wo'•vt/l unties 
of e^^cellent Sermons. His son and successor. Dr. 
Gilbert Gerard, published a posthumous volume, 
entitled Pastoral Care, —a work like all the other 
aptlior’s productions of merit and'utility. Dr. Alex¬ 
ander Gerard was a labo^ ious student, and a bene¬ 
volent Christian, with large and liberal views of 
theoiQg 3 ^ Tl\e autiior of this article attended his 
lectures ip 1789, and has a sincere respect for his 
memory. His son, an intelligent and enlightened 
divine, did not long*survivi'; him, dying in the ze¬ 
nith of his usefulness and glory. 


54-. 

. If 

GEORGE CAMPBELL, D.D, 

PIUNCIPAL OP MARISCHAL COLLEGE, ABERDEEN.— 

DIED 1796. 

thou no regard to the commandment of thy 
Lor^^ Or has he given a more express coipmand- 
mcnMhan ///?>:—Indgc not, that ye be not judged. 
For tpith "what judgment judge yc shall he judged, 
ai^ what measure ff'miic it shad be measured to 
D, 9 ps not he, on whom thou dpre^t to 
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sit in judgment, profess to be a disciple of J|sus as 

well as thou ? Whether lie be really so or liot is 
another’s affair, and not*thine. In Ivery view this 
practice is condemned. , It is fraught with danger to 
yourselves, with injury to your neighbour, and with 
impiety to your Lord. 

What shall «we say of those who differ from us in 
important articles ? What shall we say but—that in 
our judgment they err, not knowing the scripturen ? 
What 7nore should wc say ? It belongs to the omnis¬ 
cient searcher of hearts, and to him only, to say 
whether their error, if they be in an error, pro¬ 
ceeds from depravity of disposition, or from causes 
in which the will had no share. Is it for us to deter¬ 
mine how much wood, hatf, nnd stubble, may be 
reared upon the only foundation Jesus Christ; 
though the foreign materials, by the apostle’s ac¬ 
count, will be consumed in the fiery trial they must 
undergo, yet^ the builder himself will be saved! 
We are ever, like Peter, turning aside from the 
point in hand, (which is what immediately concerns 
ourselves)^ and, by a curiosity much less'justifiable 
than his, inquiring what will bccofne of this man f 
When such a question arises in thy mind, O! my 
fellow-Christian, think thou hearest the voice of thy 
divvie Master checking thy impertinence ig the 
words addressed to the apostle— is tha\ to 
///cef Follow THOU me! Sermons, 

George Campbell wa^i|jorn at Aberdeen about 
1720, and educated at its university, of which be 
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^as afterwards its greatest orn'amcnt; he w^s always 
qf a studious cast, aad distinguished for his literary 
i|p(^U8try. Hawng passed some time in the care of 
q country charge, he was removed to the chief kirk 
^ 4herdeen^, where he officiated for many years 
with high approbation. He also filled the chair of 
divinity at the Marischal College lyith hniversal 
satisfaction: he likewise was Principal of the Col- 
legOi and universally respected. To his theological 
lectures, which the writer attended, he feels much 
indebted for information and even entertainment. 

publications are numerous, and of uncommon 
merits viz. Philosophy of liheioric; Answer to Hume 
on Miracles; Translation, of the Four Gospels, with 
Dissertations ; and two volumes of Tracts, with 6Vr- 
He died at a very advanced age; and since 
his death a volume of his Lectures on the pastoral 
Cetre and on Church History have appeared, which 
dp not detract from his reputation. He was, indeed, 
hy hi^ talents, character, and attainments, one of 
thp brightest luminaries of the church of Scotland. 
]^ii; characterises were good sense an/l bepevo- 
iejicei liablimated by a rational [>iety. 


55. 

JAMES FOliDYCB^D.D. 

DIED 1796. 

^as the per^^t model of kindness and 
The jfneitd^ man was his characteristic. 
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He sliowed by his own practice^that there Is L^thiiig 
more becoming than the tear of generous sbrrow— 
nothing so soothing as the language of a benetd^l^t 
heart. Jesus vreeping over the grave^ of Lazarus, 
consoling liis mournful sisters^ and instructing thb 
solemn^ oitcle in the ideas of immortality with the 
means of attaining it, is surely an object by ihfihitb 
degrees itiore interesting and glorious than all the 
conquerors of the earth, crowned with laurels, and 
riding on the car oT triumph, with numberless cap¬ 
tives in their train! 

His INSTITUTION also is of a piece with his cha¬ 
racter, It includes the grand principles of univer¬ 
sal humanity. Every wall of partition between the 
nations is thrown dawn, abolishing the narrow difl^ 
tinction of Jews and Gentiles, and exploding ttie 
illiberal opposition of Greeks to Barbarians. The 
spirit of conquest for the sake of power it dis¬ 
courages, while it proclaims, enforces, and inspires 
Peace on earthy and good will towards men; whOlU It 
teaches to consider and loVe as bHithree, ibrin^i^ 
one great family, undei^one common mid 

together by chahity, as the bond of jyerfectwn. 

Sermons. 

/ 

James Foru ice was born, 1720, at Aberdeen. 
^EducaH^jd in tW university of his native city/ he 
w'as early devoted to the Christian ministry. He 
was first settled as one of minister^ of the colle¬ 
giate charge at Brechin, ^me years dftef he/sdt* 
tied at the parish of Alloa, neat Stirling, tl^ 
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coldl^^received owing^ to an antagonist, but by 
nieekScQS pvercaiiie'^];t opposition. He attracted 
notice by his &nnon before tW General Assembly, 
entitled, The Folly, * Infamy, and Misery, of Vhlav)* 
fifl Pleasure.^ In 17^0, hOyisited London, and here 
he settled, first assisting, and then succeedipg, Dr. 
Lawrence at Monkwell Street. Heira he^ for years 
gained a high and deserved popularity. Crowds 
attended and admired him; but this, at length 
abating, he, in 1782, resigned,• and withdrew into 
the country. He died, 1796, at Bath, suddenly, 
but with peace and serenity; he expired in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age.'^ His chief publi¬ 
cations were Sermons to Young fYomen, much read; 
Addresses to Young Men, full of good setilie^; and 
^Addresses to the Deity, breathing an ardent spirit’of 
devotion. His Charge to his worthy successor. Dr. 


Lindsay, is incomparable, and ought to be read by 
all young men entering the Christian, ministry. As 
a preacher, ^e if said to have iqcibre resembled Cicero 
then DemostUKs; yet he vrlU occasionally disUn- 
guisbe4for th^ehemence of his pulpit dratory. 


' 56. 

HUGH BLAIR, 

PIED 1800. 


4 It is one of the n^ortuncs of our present si- 
tUOliob, that some of the good dispositions of human 
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nature are apt to betray usHnto frailties and vices.' 
Thus It often happens Ihat the;4audab}e attachment 
which we contract to the ^country or 4he 'church to 
which we belong, or to some political denomination 
under which we class ourselves,, both confines our 
affections within too narrow a splhere, aiid gives rise 
to violent ^rejiidices against such as come under an 
opposite description. ^ Not contented with being in 
the right ourselves, we must find all others in the 
wrongi We claim an'exclusive possession of good¬ 
ness and wisdom; and from approving warmly of 
those who join we proceed to condemn, with 
much acrimony, not only the principles, but the 
characters of those from whotp we differ. 

But ;^ljet us only consider under what particular 
description the spirit of pod brings this cWme of un« ^ 
charitahle judgment. It is declared to be an impious 
invasion of the prerogative of Goj>, to whom alone 
it belongs to sedrch aU hearts, and to determine con- 
cerning all character^. This privilege he often ap¬ 
propriates expressly to on pvi|gse to restrain 

the rashnete of censure among mei^^^quiring us to 
leave i)xe judging of otherMo him, and to amnd to 
our own business and duty. Judge nothing before the 
time; until the Lord come^ who shall make manifest the 
counsels of the heqrj*^^ Sermons, 

HuGif Blair ms born, 1718, at Edinburgh, and< 
educated in its university, passing eleven years in 
that celebrated seminary, 1741, he was licensed 
to preach—was settled in Fife? but, in 1743, heww 
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restored to his native city; and, in 1758, he was 
proffioted to the High Church of Edinburgh, the 
most importa\it ecclesiastical charge in the kirk of 
Scotland. He now prepared Lectures on the Belies 
Lettres; and, in 17(52, his Majesty erected and 
endowed a Professorship of Rhetoric an^] Belles 
Lettres In the University of Edinburgh, and ap¬ 
pointed Dr. Blair Regius Professor in consequence 
of his approved qualifications. His Lectures were 
delivered for a long series of years with eclat, and 
On their publication met with flattering acceptance. 
Pew works have contributed more to inform the 
minds and improve the taste of the rising generation; 
but it is his Sermons, in five volumes, which have 
imparted to his name a pre-eminent fame. Their 
circulation has been unparalleled, and his late Ma¬ 
jesty conferred upon him a pension of ^200 per 
annum! He was also most handsomely remunerated 
by bis booksellers; and the discourses have been 
translated into almost all the languages of Europe. 
He died Dc(^,24<, 1800, at an advanced agb, with 
comp^ure and resignation. He was a V^ry amiable 
man, and highly rc>pectcd. The Writer has often 
heard him preach with pleasure, though his voice 
Was feeble, nor had ho an impressive delivei^J^k His 
Sei^MONS are very elegant comp^itions on the most 
useful and uncontroverted topi^' of religion; and 
his discourse on Gentleness is said to havl been a 
transcript of his own heart. 
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TESTIMONIES 

« 

IN BEHALF OF CANDOUR, PEACE, AND 
UNANIMITY, 

BY 

DIvmES AMONtt THE PROTESTANT DISSEXTBRS. 
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« 

RICHARD BAXTER. 

DIED 1691 

Kee*' right apprehensions of the excellency of 
charity and unitif among believers, and receive no¬ 
thing hastily that is against them; especially take 
heed, lest under pretence of their authority, their 
number, their sounflness^ or their holiness, you too 
much addict yourselves to any sect or party, to the 
withdrawing of your .special love andyV-sf communion 
from other Christians, and turning your zeal to the 
interest of your party, with the neglect of the com¬ 
mon interest of the church; but love a Christian as 
a Christian, and promote the unifp and welfare of 
them all. It is a most dangerous thing to a young 
convert to be ensnared in a sect; it will, before 
you are awarr, possess you w'ith a feverish sinful 
zeal for the opinions and interests of that sect; 
will make you bold in bitter invectives an4 censures 
against those that differ from them; it will corrupt 
your church communion, and fill your very prayers 
with partiality and human passions; it will secretly 
bring malice, under the name of zeal, into your 
minds and words ; in a word, it is a secret but deadly 
enemy 1^ Christian love and peace! Let them that 
are wiser, and more orthodox and godly than others, 
shqvr it as the Holy directeth them, James, 

iii. ver. 13, 14',*&c, UQto is a xcise mans and 
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endued mth knowledge among you f Lei him show out 
of a ^Ojpd conversation his works, with meekness of 
wisdom. But \f ye have litter envying {or zeal) and 
strife in your hearts, glory not, and lie not against 
the truth. This wisdom dcscendeih not from above^ 
hut is earthly, sensual, and devilish : for where envy^ 
ing and strife is, there is ennfusion^ ^md ’every evil 
work. But the wisdom that is from above is first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle, easy to he intreated, full of 
mercy and good fruits, without partiality (or wrung<^ 
ling) and without hypocrisy. And the fruit of rights 
eousness is sown in peace of them that make peace, 

Christian Directory, 

Richard Baxter was born, 1615, at Rowton, 
Shropshire, and deemed one of the greatest men of 
the age in which he lived. Having an indifferent 
education, he was at length ordained by the Bishop of 
Worcester, and, in 1633, became Master of the 
Free-School at Dudley. In 1610, he settled at 
Kidderminster, where he was very useful. During 
the Civil Wars he was chaplain to the Paaliamentary 
forces, and afterwards returned to Kidderminster. 
Leaving that place on account of his health, he vi¬ 
sited Tunbridge Wells, and then settled in London. 
On tlie Restoration he refused the See of Worces¬ 
ter, and remained amongst the Dissenters, sorely 
persecuted, especially by Judge .Jefferies 6f brutal 
memory. He retired to Charter-house Yard, where 
he had a large coDgre^tion,.and where he died, 
1^691, and was interred in Christ Church. Thbugh 
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very sickly, and for thirty years not free from pain^ 
he was a man of inoessant zeal and activity. No 
person in his time was more dcspi|ed, -^nohe more 
esteemed! He is said to have written one hundred 
and forty>five treatises; and his practical works, 
now re-publishing (under the care of my worthy 
friend^ the li^ v. Thomas Clouttj A,M. of Walworth), 
make 4? volumes, folio. His two most popular works 
in the present day are his Call to the Unconverted^ 
and his Saints^ Everlasting Rest, in whicl^ breathes 
a spirit of the most ardent piety. The original is a 
thick quarto, tedious, and tinctured with the pe¬ 
dantry of the age; it is, however, well abridged by 
Fawcett in a duodecimo size, which is not only 
generally circulated, but in deserved estimation: 
with a few exceptiems, it is a work of inestimable 
utility. His Creed lay betwixt Arminianism and 
Calvinism^ whilst the Baxterians are considered a 
denomination of the Christian world! 


58. 

ROBERT BARCLAY, 

APOLOGIST FOR THE QUAKERS.'—DIED 1691. 

It was contrary to the nature of ChristVgospcl 
and lilinistry to use any force and violence in the 
gathering of souls to him. This he abundantly ex¬ 
pressed in his reproof tg the two sons of Zebedee, 
who would have been callihg for^rr from heaven to' 
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burn those that refused to receive Christ. It is not 

to be doubted but this was as great a crime as now 

to be an error concerning the faith and doctrine 

of Christ. That there was not power wanting to 

have punished those refusers of Christ, cannot be 

doubted; for thev that could do other miracles 

•» * 

might have done this also. And moreov^er^ they 
wanted not the precedent of a holy nian under the 
law, as did Elias—-yet we see what Christ saith to 
them—Ke know not what spirit ye^ arc of; for the Son 
oj man is not ro^ne to destroy 'ihcn\s fives, hut to save 
them. Here Christ shows that such kind of zeal was 
no ways approved by him; and .^uch as think to 
make way for Christ, or his Gospel, by this means, 
do not understand tahat spirit they are of But if it 
was not lawful to call for fire rr(jm heaven to destroy 
such as refused to receive Chiist, it is far less lawful 
to kindlefre upon earth to destroy those that beliCve 
in Christ, because they will not believe, nor can 
believe, as the magistrates do, for coi),scicnce sake. 
And if it was not lawful for the apostles, who had 
so large a measure of the spirit, and were so little 
liable to mistake, to force others to their judgment— 
it can be far less lawful now for men that, as ex¬ 
perience declareth, and many of themselves con¬ 
fess, are fallible, and often mistaken, to Itill and 
desti*o}kall such as cannot, because otherwise per¬ 
suaded in their minds, judge, and believe in mat¬ 
ters of conscience, just as they do. And if it was 
not according to the wisdom of Christ, who was and 
kings, by gufward force to constfajn 
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Others to believe in him or receive him, as being a 
thing inconsistent with the nature of his mihistry 
and spiritual government,not the)^ grossly offend 
him that will needs be wiser than he, and think to 
force men, against their persuasion, to* conform to 
their d^jctrine and worship i The word of the Lord 
said, not bj/ ptfwer and By mightj but by the spirit of 
the Lord; but these say, mt by the spirit of the Lord, 
hut by might and carnal power, 

• Apology for the Quakers. 

Robert Barclay was born, 1648, at Edinburgh; 
he was educated at Paris, and his father finding at¬ 
tempts were made to convert him to the Catholic 
religion, had him bapk to Scotland; he made con¬ 
siderable progress in his learning. His father meet¬ 
ing with George Fox, became Quaker, and the son 
soon followed him. Robert became very zealous 
nnd active in bis new profession. He travelled with 
the celebrated William Penn through England, Hol¬ 
land, and Germany, diffusing abroad his principles, 
both propiftgating what they deemed tiie cause of 
truth! Barclay was an excellent private as w'ell as 
public character, a pure philanthropist, and valuable 
member of the community. He died at Uri in 
Scotland, 1691, in the forty-third year of his age. 
He sent forth many publications, but the chief is 
bis Apoiogy for the true Christian Divinity, as preach^ 
cd by the Quakers, 1'his treatise is ably written; 
and the sect in w'hose beffalf it is written know its 
value: they even at this day distribute it through 
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th<^ world. It is by far the clearest exposition of the 
princtplps of the Friends —not even Penn’s works ex¬ 
cepted ! It be denoiuinated, on account of its 
fullness and extent, The Quakers' Body of pivinity. 


59. 

WILLIAM dates, D.D, 

DIED 1699. 

We are commanded, above alf to havefer^ 

vent charity atnoug uur.schcs. This principally re¬ 
spects Christians, who arc united by so many sacred 
and amiable bands, as being formed of the same 
eternal seed, children of the same licavenly Father, 
and joint heirs of the same glorious inheritance. 
Christian charity hath a more noble principle than 
the affections of nature; for it proceeds from the 
love of God, shed abroad in believers, to make them 
one heart and viie soul, and from a more divine pat¬ 
tern, the example of Christ, who hath by his suf¬ 
ferings restored us to the favour of God, that we 
should love one another even as he hath loved wv, 
This^duty is most strictly enjoined, for without lone, 
angelicaT eloquence Js but an empty noise (1 Cor. 
xiii.) and all other virtues have but a falsi lustre: 
pit^phesy, faith, knowledge, miracles, tlie highest 
outwurd acts of charity cf self-denial, the giving our 
estate# to the poor, or bodies to martyrdom, are 
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neither pleasing to Go3, nor profitable to him that 

does them. n 

* 

It is not the most strict observance ‘^of serious 
trifles, nor submitting to rigorous austerities, that 
ennobles human nature, and commends us to God. 
The most waious performers oT things indifferent, 
and that •cha^ise themselves with a bloody disci¬ 
pline, labour for nothing, and may pass to hell 
through purgatory ; but f/te iriii^ion o/'CV/rMPreforms 
the Understanding aild will, and all the actions de¬ 
pending on them; it chases away rrror, and X’lce, 
and hat red, and sheds abroad light and love, purity 
and peace, and forms on earth a lively represen¬ 
tation of that i)urc society that is in heaven! 

Ihu .mnn! <// //'^’ Divine Jitributeii, 

William Bates was born, 1G25, and educated 
at Cambridge. Soon after the Kestoration he was 
appointed chaplain *o Charles II., and minister of 
St. Dunstan’s *in the West, but ejected thence by 
the cruel Act of Uniformity. He was one of the 
Commissiqpers of the Savoy for revising the public 
Liturgy; he was engaged also with Baxter and 
others in settling certain disputed points with the 
established church; he was honoured with the 
friendship of Lord-Keeper Bridgman, Lord-Chan¬ 
cellor Finch, the Earl of Nottingham, Ihd Arch¬ 
bishop Tillotson; he refused the Deanery of Coven¬ 
try and Litchfield, and Dr. Bellamy says he might 
have been raised to .any bishopric in the kingdom; 
upon the Revolution, 1688, he addressed King WiU 
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li'ani) at the head of the di&senting ministers^ in am 
elega*it and impressive speech, glowing with all the 
ardour of civi)^ and religious liberty! It is said that 
his Majesty entertained a regard for him, and his 
royal consort, Mary, was partial to his works. He 
latterly resided at Hackney, where he died, 1699, 
aged seventy-three years. A moderate man', and a 
polite scholar, he was esteemed by all parties, en¬ 
deavouring not to widen but to heal the breaches 
between Churchmen and Dissenters! His works, 
collected into one volume, Folio, consist of Dis¬ 
courses on the Divine Aftributes, and other im¬ 
portant Subjects. He was remarkable for a pleasing 
style, having studied the Belles Lettres as well as 
Theology. 


60. 

JOHN HOWE, A.M, 

AUTtfOn OP TIIK LIVrXG TEMPLE.—DIED 1705. 

How liitie any of us know, or are ^capable ot 
knowing, in this our present state! And they that 
think they know most, or are most conceited of 
their own knowledge, know nothing as they ovghi to 
know. They that arc most apt to contend, do, 
most^of all, %ht in the dark. It is too possible 
there may be miwh knowledge without /ovA How 
little such knowledge, is worth! It profits nothing. 
It hurts, puffii up, when love,edifies. The devils 
know more than any of us; while their want of 
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love, or their hellish malignity, makes them de¬ 
vils. As by pride conies contention, so huloiiity 
would contribute more to*peac€ (and ^o the discern¬ 
ing of trutA too) than the most fervent disputation. 
But to close all, I pray, let us consider*we are pro¬ 
fessedly going to heaven, that region of light and 
life, and purity and love / It well, indeed, becomes 
them that are upon the way thither, moderately to 
inquire after truth. Humble, serious, diligent en¬ 
deavours to increase' in divine knowledge are very 
suitable to our present state of darkness and imper¬ 
fection. The product of such inquiries we shall 
carry to heaven with us. Wc shall carry truth and 
the knowledge of God to heaven with us. We 
shall carry purity thitheft', devotedness of soul to 
God and our Redeemer; divine love and joy, if we 
have their beginnings here, with whatsoever else of 
real permanent excellency, that hath a settled fixed 
scat and place in oi^r souls now, and shall there 
have them in perfection. But do we think we shall 
carry strife to heaven I Shall we carry anger to 
heaven ? Mnvyings, heart-burnings, ‘^animosities, en* 
mities, hatred of our brethren and fellow-Ctirlstians, 
shall we carry these to heaven with us? Let us 
labour to divest ourselves, and strike off from our 
spirits every thing that shall not go with us to Hea^ 
ven, or is equally unsuitable to our end and way, 
that ther% may be nothing to obstruct and hinder 
our abundant entrance, at length, into the evcrlastm 
ing kingdom / Sermons oft Religious Contention, 

tt 
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Jo:y[N Howe was born, 1630, at Loughborough ; 
he was 'first s^nt to Cambridge, and afterwards to 
Oxford. He was settled at Great Torrington, De¬ 
vonshire ; but, being on a visit to London, OHver 
Cromwell took a liking to him, and would have 
him preacher at Whitehall. On his death, 4nd the 
withdrawment of Richard Cromwelf, he returned 
to his flock at Torrington. He was persecuted after 
the Act of Uniformity was passed; but, in 167L 
passed over as chaplain to Lord Mazarine into Ire¬ 
land. He then came back to London, where he 
laboured for ten years with great usefulness. In 
1685 he travelled on the continent with Lord Whar¬ 
ton; and on his return settled in Silver Street, with 

-It 

a select congregation, dying there, 1705, in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age, with peace and sere¬ 
nity. His talents were of a high order. His works 
consist of two folio volumes : his chief pieces are. 
The Blessedness of ilte Righteous; Delighting in God; 
but, above all, his Living Tempee ; this exceeds 
the rest. Some tracts were published after his decease. 
He is a great' favourite with the Calvinists, who 
generally denominate him The Great Howe ! But it 
is justly said of him, and to his praise be it spoken, 
that be loved all good men, and loved them accord¬ 
ing \o their goodness, without considering to what 
communion they belonged. This is the t genuine 
spirit of Christianity. 
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61. 

MATTHEW HENRY. 

DIED 1714. 

A JVett) commandment I give unto you, that ye lov^ 
one another, Jesus not only comTnends it as amiable 
and pleasant, but commands it, and makes it one of 
the fundamental laws of his kingdom. It is the 
command of our who has a right to give law 

to us; it is the command of our Redeemer, who 
gives us this law, in order to tlie curing of our spi¬ 
ritual diseases, and the preparing of us for our 
eternal bliss. Brotherly love is the badge of Christ's 
disciples; by this he knows them ; by this they may 
know themselves; an*d by this others may know 
them. This is the livery of his family, the distin¬ 
guishing character of his disciples; this^ he would 
have them noted for, as that wherein they excelled 
all others. By this shall all men know that yc are my 
disciples, if you have lore one to another* He does 
not say, by«this shall men know that you are my 
disciples if ye work miracles ; for a worker of mira¬ 
cles is but a cipher without charity. It is the true 
honour of Christ’s disciples to excel in brotherly 
love: and if the followers of Christ do not lovewone 
another, they not only cast an unjust reproach upon 
their profession, but give just cause to suspect their 
own sincerity, O Jesus ! are these thy Christians ? 
These passionate, nihaliclods, spiteful, ill-natured 
people ? Is this thy Son’s coat 9 When our bre«k 
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threa stand in need of help from U9| and we have 
an opportimity of being serviceable to them; when 
they differ in ^opinion and*^ practice from us, or are 
any ways rivals with or provoking to us, and so we 
have occasion to condescend and forgive—in such 
cases it will be known whether we have r/tf. badge 
of Christ's disciples! 

And we must have love ; not only show love, but 
have it in the root and principle of it; and have it 
when there is not any present occasion to show it— 
hwe it ready / ** Hereby it will appear that ye arc 
indeed my followers.’’ Thus it was that their Mas¬ 
ter was famous; for all that ever heard of him 
have heard of his love—his great love; and there¬ 
fore, if you see any people more than ordinary lov¬ 
ing one to another, say certainly these are the fol¬ 
lowers of Christ —they have been with Jesus ! 
The heart of Christ was very much upon it that his 
DISCIPLES should love one another; in this they must 
be singular —whereas the way of the world is to be 
every oneJbr they should be hearty for one 

another! It is‘the true honour of CiiBfiST’s disci¬ 
ples to excel in brotherly love, nothing will be more 
effectual than this to recommend them to the respect 
and esteem of others. Tcrtullian speaks of it as 
the^lory of the primitive church that the Chris¬ 
tians were known by their lovingness to one an¬ 
other! And if the followers of Christ do not love 
one another, they not only cast an unjust reproach 
upon their profession, but givb just cause to suspect 
'their sincerity. Exposition of the Bibk^ 
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Matthew Henry was born, 1662, at Broad 
Oak, Flintshire, son of Philip Heni^ of. pious me¬ 
mory. Having displayed an early propensity to¬ 
wards the ministry, he was educated by the famous 
Rev. T. Doolittle. He now thought of the law, 
but so%n reverted to the ministry. He was ordained 
1687, and settled with' a large congregation at 
Chester formed by his own labours. He used tc 
visit the prisoners in^the Castle, and preach around 
the villages in the-country. He, at length, ni% 
removed to Hackney, and began to expound the 
Old in the morning, and the JNetv Testament in the 
afternoon. Two years after he finished his course. 
Having, in 1711*, visited his friends at Chester, he 
was taken ill at Naipptwich on his return home, 
where he died in the fifty-second year of his age I 
His dying declaration was, that “ A life spent in 
the service of God, and communion with him, is 
the most pleasant life that any one can live in thic 
world.” His publications are—his Father^s Life , 
his Treatise on Prater, and also Confession ; but his 
Exposition the Bibicy in six volumes folio, are in 
very general estimation, not for critical acumen, 
but plain practical divinity. The last volume was 
finished by several hands; and in the former vo< 
lumes it is thought that the son made much use o. 
his father’s MS. writings. He was a man of greai 
moral worth, indefatigable zeal, and fervent piety 
His father, Philip Henrtf^ suffered grievously in tiu 
execrable reign of thb Stuarts, whilst the spirit witk 

^3 ' 
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whicl> he bore bis trials shed a lustre on bis bene- 
■ volence^aild 


62. 

JOHN GALE, D.D.' 

WED 1721. 

To what has a man a greater right, than to the 
entire free enjoyment and direction of his own con¬ 
science, and to a full power to act uprightly and in 
sincerity before God and man : And yet men are 
not by far so much disturbed and wronged in any 
other possessions and enjoyments as in these. It is 
common to see men openly, not only justifying and 
pleading for, but acting their injuries of this kind 
sometimes by a law, and making a merit of them, 
and turning them into acts of religion; but to the 
very great prejudice and dishonour of the most holy 
religion the)^ profess; which nnther knowsy nor will 
ever excusz any such practices. What is more com¬ 
mon, than to see men assume to themselves that 
extravagant power, not given to any, to proscribe, 
to direct, and force the consciences of others, and 
rob them of their peace and purity, or else of their 
religious rights and privileges, by depriving them of 
that society and communion which they claim and 
desire, but cannot purchase at so dear a rate ? All 
the didicalties and hardships, of every kind and in 
every degree, which are brought upon persons on 
the score of religion, come properly under the 
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name of persecution; and are alJ equally founded in 
oppression, violence, and injustice. 

These things do, undoubtedly, tfie greatest dis¬ 
honour and disservice to Christianity^ imaginable; 
even in the lowest degree, thay breed the most in- 
vcterdlc .enmity, dissension, and irrepinrable divi¬ 
sions and bloody persecutions among Christians; 
they expose religion to the contempt, and ridicule, 
and banter of atheists and infidels; and arm the 
lieathen powers agrfinst a religion they see carries so 
much mischief and danger in its banners, and whets 
their rage and fury against those who, making a 
profession of it, seem to be the declared enemies of 
mankind. Sermons. 

John Galk was born, 167G, in London. The 
father, a respectable citizen, perceiving in his son 
superior talent, destined liim to the ministry; he, 
therefore, sent him to the University of Leyden, 
where be distinguished himself by his rapid im¬ 
provement. Before he was nineteen yegrs of age, 
he so gained the esteem of the Pr&fessors, that he 
was honoured with the title of Master of Arts, and 
also Doctor in Philosophy. He then went to Am^ 
sterdam to enjoy the tuition of Limborch and Lc 
Clerc; and prosecuted his studies with ardofir oil 
his return to England, lie was intimate with the 
learned William Whiston, and some of the most 
eminent men of his day.^ lie took a part in the 
Salter’s Hall controversy against subscription to Ar¬ 
ticles of Faith. His great work, which will always 
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preserve his name, is entitle ** Reflections on Dr. 
WaWf Hisiorff of Infant Baptism^ written with un¬ 
common temper and ability: it has been lately re¬ 
printed. He meditated^ a Translation of the Sep^ 
tuaginty an Erposition of the New Testament, and a 
Tract against Original Sin ; but he was cut by a 
fever, 1721, in the forty-second year of his age! 
Four volumes of Sermons were published after his 
decease, with a handsome portrait, e^^hibiting fea¬ 
tures indicative of good sense and a manly integrity. 
His character stands high, and as a preacher he 
was held in great estimation. He was the most 
learned of the General Baptists, who revere his 
memory to the present day. 


63. 

JAMES PIERCE, . 

EXETER. — PIED 1726. 

Let others tamely give up their liberty if they 
please; but 1 do, and will insist upon it for myself, 
as a Protestant, a Dissenter, a reasonable Creature, 
and a Christian. As I pretend not to impose upon 
others, so neither will I, in this case, be imposed 
upon "by others. No king, no pgjliament, no church, 
no council, no synod, no man, or body df men, 
shall be acknowledged by me to have any such 
rightful authority over nre. T|iey may deprive me 
of »y civil liberty, of my estate, or of my life, 
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but ihifi liherti/t by thb grace of God, they never 
shall deprive me ot^—to think and speak of God and 
religion, only in £hat manner whicii 1 apprehend* 
they are spoken of in the holy scriptures by God 
himself. * 

. A ipan may value himself upon the goodness of 
his but •there is yet a greater thing than this, 
even charity; and really Christians have much need 
of it in such quarrels, for as it will cover a multitude 
of ains^ 80 there commonly, then a multitude 
that need covering. Let me then beseech you, for 
God’s sake, for Chrsit’s sake; let me entreat you, 
by the mercies of God, and the gentleness of Christ, 
as you have a regard to the peace of the church, 
the reputation of religion, and the success of the 
Gospel, that you put on, as the elect of God, holy 
and beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, and gentle- 
7tess, humbleness of mind, meekness and long suffering; 
that you will Jorhear one another in love. Let your 
conversation be upon things on which all Christians 
agree, and beg of God to pour down a spirit of 
light, of love, and of peace upon, us aifl, that we 
may grow up in him who is the head in all things! 

Sermon on Charity. 

James Pierce was born, 1673, in Londoa: left 
an orphan, he was educated by the celebrated Mat¬ 
thew iSfcad of Stepney; he finished his education 
at the Universities of Utrecht and Leyden in Hol¬ 
land. On his return he took lodgings at Oxford to • 
be near the Bodleian Library, and afterwards settled 
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in the ministry at Cambridge, where he was esteem¬ 
ed by^the University, He went to Newbury, 1717, 
where he wro^e a very able reply in Latin to Dr. 
NicjiuPs Defence of the Church of England. Not 
long after he removed to Exeter, and here was very 
acceptable, till a viident dispute broke out respect¬ 
ing the Trinity ! He was, at first, a Trinitarian, but 
now became an advocate for the pre-existent system. 
This occasioned much prejudice and ill treatment 
tpWRrds him. He vindicated himself with great 
spirit, and printed a tract, called “ The Western 
Inquisition!” Indeed, the conduct of his perse¬ 
cutors was altogether irreconcileuble with the spirit 
of Christianity. He now published a Paraphrase on 
the Colossians and Philippiam, He was also enter¬ 
ing on the Epistle to the IMrews, when he died, 
1726, in the fifty-third year of his age. When the 
rector of the parish had interdicted an epitaph upon 
him, his friends wanted to have inscribed—'' Hero 
lies the reverend, learned, and pious James Pierce: ” 
still he refused, saying, that Mr. Pierce could 
not be^revorenit because he was not lawfully,ordained, 
and that he was not ptofts because he taught errors,” 
so that, for the quiet of the good rector's conscience, 
the inscription is only Mr. James Pierce*s Tomh^ 
J726!” Such is the accursed spirit of bigotry. Ra- 
tjcknal^ Judicious, and affectionate, he excelled both 
as preacher and writer. His name is still ahd ever 
will be venerated by the wise and good in every de¬ 
partment of the Christian ovorld^ 
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JOHN EVANS, D.D. 

DIED 1730^ 

If aRfiy .would lead us to an implicit faith in their 
dictates, while* they disclaim infallibility, their claim 
is most absurd* If our judgments be not so good, 
or our capacities not. so enlarged as our neighbours, 
yet we are obliged to make the best of them, and to'' 
judge for ourselves. We must answer for ourselves 
to God, in the great day ; and, therefore, it can 
neither be a laudable, nor a safe humility, to take 
our religion from the dictates of any fallible man, 
or number of men. « 

Humility will incline us to make all charitable 
allowances for their failings and defects, when we 
are conscious of so many of our own—to censure 
them with gentleness, to restore them in the spirit of 
meekness, and not vauntingly to say to any, stand by 
thyself come not fiear to me, for 1 am holier, than 
thou. A IdWly mind will consider even the worst of 
men, as such with whom we partake, in the same 
nature, the same sinful nature; who are bought 
with the same price as we; who have an offer of the 
same spiritual and eternal blessings, and are at least 
capable,«by the sam# grace which hath made us to 
differ from them, of the same everlasting happiness. 

Sermons ojt the Christian Temper* 

I 

John Evans was born, 1680, at Wrexham, Dea^ 
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bighshire; he was descended from ministers of four 
genertitions., only one link being wanting in the 
‘^’cbain up to the era of the Reformation: Educated 
in London, he went to reside with Rowland Hunt¬ 
ley, at whose seat he devoted himself to study. 
He was, 1702, ordained at Wrexham, Matthew 
Henry assisting at the service; he afterwards went 
to London to assist Dr. Williams, founder orthe 
Red-Cross Street Library, whom he succeeded. 
In the Arian Controversy he rbfused subscribing to 
any articles though he maintained orthodox senti¬ 
ments! He finished Matthew Henry’s Exposition 
on tlie Romans, which Doddridge says is ** the best 
he ever saw.” He began a Illstori/ of Noncon/or'- 
mity, which Mr. Neal completed. He died, 1730, 
in the fifty-first year of hh age. In his last illness 
he said, ** though I cannot affirm, as a late vene¬ 
rable minister a little before his death, that I have 
no more doubt of my acceptance with God than 1 
have of my own existence, yet I have a gmd hope 
through gracep and such as 1 am persuaded will 
never make me ashamed. This corrupHHt shall put 
9 n incorrupiioii, —a glorious hope!” His admirable 
Sermons on the Christian Temper, one of his chief 
works, and the best body of practical divinity in the 
English language, breathe the spirit of genuine 
Ghristianity. Editions of this mrk are constantly 
called for,—a circumstance creditable to the good 
sense and piety of the Religious world. 
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EDMUND CALAMY, D.D. 
DTED 1732. 


It' be possible^ as much as lieth in us^ let us live 
peaceably witk all men. Though some slight, and 
others insult us, yet let us be catholic spirited. Let 
us love all, without exception, that have any thing 
of God in them; atiy thing of the image of Christ 
upon them! Let us strive to return to the aposto¬ 
lical simplicity, and take care that our religion be 
that of the Bible, Whatever ye do, my brethren, 
take heed of narrowing your charity, and confining 
it within any humanly; devised inclosures. Be con¬ 
tent with your own liberty, and condemn not such 
as you differ from; but be ready, as fur as the word 
and conscience will allow, to have communion with 


them, and with all the true Christian churches upon 
earth, in all Christian offices and duties. Manage 
your differences with modesty, carefully, avoiding 


rash and intemperate zeal. Take heed of inflaming 
matters, by attempting to make the differences 


which there are between the Church and Dissenters 


to appear greater than they are in reality, or the 
distance wider than it is. Endeavour after that^latl* 
tude and^ enlargedness of mind, as may fit you for 
general and extensive service to the Christian church; 
and never forsake that compjrehensive interest so far, 
as to be ingulfed into*a party upon any private and 
distinct basis. 
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Let US then beg of God with all possible earnest¬ 
ness, tlrat'there may be such a spirit of prayer and 
supplication stirring among us, as may bring down 
upon us all manner of spiritual blessings in a rich 
abundance; and such an uniting spirit, as may 
effectually check our animosities and divisions, and 
heal our breaches; and such a spirit of lave and 
ptace, as may make us, like the first Christians—of 
(fie heart and one soul! 

Dedication o f the Account of ejected Ministers, 

Edmund Calamy was born, 1671, in London; 
he was educated at Mcrchant-Taylor’s School, and 
finished his studies at the University of Utrecht. 
On his return, settling amop^ the Dissenters, he 
preached at Oxford, and In its vicinity. He was 
offered a Professor's chair at Edinburgh, but de¬ 
clined it. In 1672 lie assisted a congregation at 
Blackfriars, and was next year ordr'iined at Little 
St. Helenas. In 1702 he assisted Dr. Williams, 
and was elected one of the Tuesday Lecturers at 
Salter’s Hall. ’In 1703 he settled at Westminster, 
and died, 1732, in the sixty-second year of his 
age. His publications ivere numerous, and mostly 
in the defence of Nonconformity against Bishop 
Moddley, which Locke deemed unanswerable. He 
abridged Baxter’s History of his Life and Times ; 
but his chief work is bis Noncpnfokmist Memo- 
BIAL, which the late j[lev. Samuel Palmer repub¬ 
lished with many improvements. Indeed this pub- 
jicatioD, now extended to three octavo volumes^ and 
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embellished with numerous portraits of the Puritan 
Divines, is a standard work amongst Dissenters.^ 
The first part relatedi td England, *the second to 
Wales: this latter portion has a valuable Appendix 
in Dr. William Richard's Cambno-British Biography^ 
recently published by the writer of the present arti¬ 
cle ; it contains the most valuable information re¬ 
specting the ecclesiastical affairs of the ancient Prin¬ 
cipality. Mr. Neal printed also, 1722, a volume of 
ScuMONS on the Trinity, for which the King pre¬ 
sented him with Jifty pounds! He is said to have 
left behind him Art Historical Account of his own 
Life, in three folio volumes. He was a man of 
talents, learning, and piety; a sincere Christian, a 
good scholar, and ai\ able divine; he was deemed 
the ornament and glory of the dissenting community. 


G6. 

HENRY GROVE, 

TAUNTON.—DIED 1738. 

Were Christians more universally ^agreed that 
there was no virtue in being of this or that opinion, 
where there was not a good life; and where*therc 
was no prime in being of the contrary, after persons 
had sincerely endeavoured to know the truth; there 
would then be no room ^for men thus to deceive 
themselves, and to rdistake that, for love to the gos¬ 
pel, which is nothing else but a proud conceit 5)f 
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their own understandings, ''fhen do men best ex<» 
press 'tli^ir affection to Christ and his gospel, when 
by a charitable' and heavenly^temper of mind, and 
a holy and regular conversation, they imitate the 
one and adorn the plher. And the more solicitous 
they were about this, the less concerned would they 
be for the difierences between them and other good 
Christians, in things disputable; and lest apt to 
give any countenance to persons whose lives were a 
disgrace to their profession, on^^y for the sake of 
their holding the same opinions. It is really a me¬ 
lancholy consideration, that while all sides are 
wrangling about articles of faith, and modes and 
ceremonies of worship, they should so generally for¬ 
get that which is of the greatest consequence of all 
'—a strict and huvihlc piety, and a diffusive (yenevo- 
hnee and charity ! Sermons, 

Henry Grove was born, 1G83, at Tiiunton,“of 
parents who were the steady friends of conscience 
and liberty; he became an excellent classic, and 
was trained to a liberal theolog}^. He ftnished his 
education in London under the Kev. Thomas Rowe, 
a man of eminent learning and piety. He began to 
preach at iwo-^and-twenty with mucli acceptance. 
He next year was chosen, 1706, tutor of the aca¬ 
demy to teach ethics and pneumatologjj. He 
preached in the neighbourhood of Taunton, eigh¬ 
teen years, for only ^20 a year! He contributed 
papers to the Spe<:tator, and published an Essay on 
fie Immateriality of the SonL He also published on 
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Church Communion and on Pratfa', as weP on a 
variety of subjects. His famous hreatise, entitled 
IVisdom, the Jirst Spring of Action in the Deity^ 
brought on a controversy in which appeared to 
inuc4 advantage. His last piece was on Faith, 
which He explained in a way conducive to the inte¬ 
rests of practical religion. He kept aloof from the 
violent disputes about the Trinity at Exeter, cherish¬ 
ing peace, and CjCercising charity in his beloved 
retirement. Losing an amiable wife, he soon 
followed her, dying, 1738, in the fifty-fifth year 
of Ins age, deeply regretted by all who knew 
him. Dr. Amory published his works, collected 
into several octavo volumes, consisting of Tracts 
and Sermons, including also his system of Moral 
Philosophy. As a Christian, as a minister, as a 
tutor, and as a writer, he excelled. Few have left 
behind them more interesting memorials of talents, 
benevolence, and piety. 


67. ‘ 

JOHN ABEllNETHY, A.M. 

DUBLIN.—DIED 1740. 

i 

Charity envieCh not, vauntetk not itse^^ behaveth 
not uiiseemly; it hopeth, belicveth, and endureth all 
things; it suffercth long, and is kind; it r^oiceth not 
in iniquity, hut rejoiceth the truth. How unlike , 
this is the spirit of a great many zealous Christians, 
who carry it with contempt and wrath towards their 

B 3 
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brethren; who^ perhaps^ are really weak, but re* 
^uted perversely erroneous; condemned as obsti> 
nate, when it may be in truth, and in the judgment 
of God, more sincere, impartial, and unprejudiced, 
than we who take upon us to judge? Let even 
those who oppose the most importf^nt, the most 
evident and necessary truth, be instructed with 
meekness; let such as arc didereutiy minded from 
us in more difficult and less important points, be /-£>- 
ceived not to doubtful disputations ; above all, let the 
spirit of jealousy find no room in our hearts; let us 
not take upon us to impute to any of owv fellow^ 
Christians corrupt selfish views and sinister designs, 
which they disclaim, or give no sufficient ground 
for fixing upon them—that ifi really judging the 
heart, whereby we invade the prerogative of God, 
as well as injure men. Sermons, 

• 

John Abernethy was born, IGSO*, at London¬ 
derry in Ireland; but taken away to tScotland dur¬ 
ing the troubles of 1680, he was there ^educated: 
it is indeed said that lip and his parents siuiercd all 
the horrors of the siege of Londonderry, escaping 
narrowly with their lives ! lie entered very early on 
his Sadies in the University of Glasgow, At the 
age of twenty-one he was licensed to preacli by an 
Irish Presbytery, and settled at Antrim in life north 
of Ireland. Here he sided with a spirited parly 
protesting against the tyranny of the Presbytery. 

wrote some good pieces against spiritual domi- 
tiition, and asserted n^bly the cause of intellectual 
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freedom. In 1730 he left this part of Irclaxid for 
the City of Dublin, wherq lie remain^l til/hls deaths 
which happened in 174-0, with composure and re¬ 
signation. His Scnnons on ihe Being and Attributes 
of God are invaluable. Tlie style is somewhat pro¬ 
lix, but vhc piattev solid and substantial, and is a 
masterpiece in tlicology. The Attributes of Deity 
constitute the most sublime topic of theology: hence 
few judge aright y-spccting them, and hence the 
multiplied errors ol' the Christian world. He WES’ 
an original thinker^ and possessed an independent 
mind. Both in the north of Ireland and at Dublin 
he pursued one uniform course of good sense and 
liberality, lie was at all times the ardent friend 
of civil and religious tiberty, whilst he advocated an 
enlightened and liberal system of theology. 


G8. 

« THOMAS EMLYN. 

DIED 1743. 

VioLKNXE and oppression, heavy censures and 
uncharitable reproaches, are oft the portion of the 
innocent. Our Lord found it so, and used no other 
remedy but Jtp appeal to God, and to wait for his 
JustiiicAlicfn Baing peaceable, he was held seditious 
and a traij^pry being, io/icr and wise, was censured as 
mad; for spooking the truth against the vulgar opi¬ 
nions, be was called a deceiver and a blasphemer* 
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Whaf tpust be done then under such hard usuagc ' 
leave ifr to the Judge of all; he will bring 
forth the righteousness of the just as the sun; he 
will decide lhat great question wAal is truth —what 
is true religion, and the true church? Wh/^n the 
pompous names of orthodox and cattiolic] with all 
the help of human laws and popular cry, stand for 
nothing-—when despised humility, when true uni- 
versed chtniti) (so much exploded in zeal for pre¬ 
tended orthodoxy) when righteousness and peace 
and hcavenly-raindedness shall be owned for pure 
religion and undefilcd—when the children of the 
kingdom, and boasters of the law, who are swoln 
with fury and national pride, shall be excommuni¬ 
cated—when virtue shall arise out of its clouds, and 
truth from its corners, and they who were not 
ashamed of them in the day of their contempt, 
shall be owned by the great Judge Let this then 
encourage us in well-doing* that be the world's 
treatment never so harsh —the Judge is at hand. 

JSermons. 

Thomas Emlyn w'as born, 1673, at Stamford, 
Lincolnshire, his parents members of the established 
chureh. He was admitted of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, but finished at Mr. Doolittle’s academy 
in the vicinity of London. Though he confmenced 
preaching in the ra(?tropolis, he soon went as chap¬ 
lain to the Countess of Donegal at Belfast in Ire¬ 
land. This country he left, owing to its troubles, 
dtttv tfie Revolution of 1688, having preached there 
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With much acceptance. He was for a time at Lowe- 
stoff in Norfolk, and thence returned to«£fublin, 

w 

1691, where he attained fo great popularity, having 
a portly presence, a clear voice, and ^graceful de¬ 
livery. Losing a beloved wife, he published his 
fine sern^on, entitled Funeral Consohitiojis, Now, 
a cruel systenf of persecution arose against him for 
his Arianism, by his brother ministers, which ended 
in his trial, fine, and imprisonment, the pillory 
being remitted becc^se ho was a man of letters!!! 
After the sentence was pronounced, he was led 
round the four courts with a paper on his breast to 
be exposed, the Judge priding himself that he had 
not condemned him to perish at the stake. Shame, 
shame be upon all ivjrsecutors, whether Catholics, 
Churchmen, or Dissenters! On the termination of 
these most disgraceful proceedings, he returned to 
England, preached to a few select friends, and 
wrSte many italliable tracts of theology, especially 
his Humble Inquiry into the Scripture Account of Jesus 
Christ. He died, IT-IS, in the seventy-ninth year 
of his age.* He believed Christ to* be the first of 
derived Beings, an object of worship, and the 
Creator of the world 1 His son, an eminent barris¬ 
ter, published his works, with a preface, and large 
notes. His Memoirs give him the highest chat^cter 
for dcvqfion, courage, and an unshaken integrity. 
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69. 

DANIEL NEAL, A. M. 

DIED 174-S. 

We have a fervent zeal for the honour cf our 
Lord and Master, and arc desirous tb contend ear- 
ncstly for the faith once dttivervd to the saints^ with 
uU sorts of spiritual weapons; but we do not yet sec 
a necessity of stopping the inotitlis of the adver¬ 
saries of our hoi}" religion with fines and imprison¬ 
ments, even thougli, to their own infamy and shame, 
they treat it with indecency. Let scandal and ill- 
manners be punished as it deserves, but let not men 
be terrified from speaking out tlieir doubts, or pro¬ 
posing their objections ag.iinst the Gospel revelation, 
which we are sure will bear a thorough examination; 
and though the late ungenerous attacks upon the 
miracles of our blessed Saviour, nui}^ have had an 
ill influence upon the giddy and unthinking youth 
of the age, they have given occasion to the publish¬ 
ing such a nuiiiber of incomparable d^jfcnccs of 
Christianity, as have confirmed the faith of many, 
and must satisfy the minds of all reasonable inqui¬ 
rers afiier truth. 

I have said nothing with a design to exasperate 
or widen the differences among Christians; for as I 
am a sincere admirer, of the doctrines of the New 
Testament, I would have an equal regard to its 
most excellent precepts, of whtch these are some of 
tlw capital—that we love one another ; that we forgive 
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off'enccfi; that we heat* one another s inJLrmititSj an^ 
even hiefis them that curse us, and pray for the^i that 
dcspitifully use and persecute ns. If ////^spirit lind tem» 
per were more prevalent, the lives of Christians would 
throw a bright lustre upon the truth aiKl excellency 
of th^ divine faith, and convince the atheists and 
infidels df tliQ age, more than all their arguments 
can do without it. 

Preface to the History of the Puritans. 

f 

Daniel Neal was born, 1678, in London, and 
educated at Merchant Taylor's School. Here an 
offer was made him of an exhibition to St, John's, 
Oxford, but he took his lot amongst the Dissenters. 
He then passed three years at the academy of tl^e 
Rev, Thomas Rowd, and linished at Utrecht in 
Holland; he returned with Martin Tomkins and 
Nathaniel Lardner to his own country. In 1706 he 
w*s chosen minister at Aldersj^ate Street. Here he 
continued for six-and-thirty years discharging the 
duties of his ministry with fidelity. His first publi¬ 
cation History of New England^ xin instruc¬ 

tive and entertaining work; but his principal pro¬ 
duction was, The History of the Puritans^ in several 
octavo volumes, the first appearing in 1732, the 
last in 1738. It was animadverted upon by two Bi- 
sljiops, Maddox and Warburton, as well as Dr. Za¬ 
chary firey. To Dr, Maddox he replied; and Dr. 
Toulmin, in his much-approved edition of The His- 
tory of the Puritans^ ansifered the others. A new 
edition is now preparing by Mr, IViUum Jones, au- 
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tlior of the History of the Albigenscs and Walden- 
ses, T^ilHch will be continued with many improve- 
;ments- 'Mr. Npal died at J^ath, 174-3, in the sixty- 
fifth year of his age, whither he had gone for the 
benefit of the waters. He was universally beloved 
and respected; he married a sister of Dr. Laj’dner, 
by whom he had a son, Nathaniel Ntalf art eminent 
attorney, a man of good sense, and great liberality; 
he was the friend of Doddridge, combining charity 
along with orthodoxy. 


70. 

ISAAC WATTS, D.D. 

DIED 17*48. 

An mcharifaHe man wounds (he very vitafs of that 
religion by which he hopes for eternal life! A^d 
whilst his fury rages against his brother for acci¬ 
dental differences, he shakes the very foundations 
of his own Christianity, and endangers, qr prevents 
his own salvation; his boasted orthodoxy in opinion 
is made vain, while his practical ungodlinesses are 
real; and his faith appears to be little better than 
that of devils, when he mingles so much of their 
malice with it. In vain does he glory in the brighl;- 
ness of his notions: in vain does he presudie dark* 
ness is past and the trve light now shineth: for he that 
sayeth he is in the light %nd hateth his brpthcr^ 
abideih in darkness even till now. 
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It is true, indeed, that all graces and virtues are 
very imperfect in this present state, and thefe is 
much of uncharitableness remaining in‘*raany a good 
man : but that man can never be good that has no 
charity! Zduius has spent his Jife in declaiming 
against «ome little modes and gestures used in wor¬ 
ship by his felk)w-Christians, or in imposing some 
uninstituted ceremonies on the consciences of his 
brethren. He hath stirred up the magistrate to 
persecute some of tlfeni to prisons, and almost to 
death. He flattered his conscience with hopes that 
his zeal for the church should not only render him 
acceptable at the last day, but provide him a large 
reward. He lies now languishing upon a bed of 
sickness, on the very borders of eternity, and is^ 
terribly awakened to behold his own mistake; whilst 
he stands within the tribunal of Christ, and the 
face of the judge, his former practice appears to 
his fonscience,in ita true and frightful shape; the 
fire that hath animated him against his brethren 
now ^flashes in his soul, and discovers its infernal 
source; non* he dreads to be made on example of 
the same vengeance among devils, with which he 
hath pursued his fellow-mortals; he groans out his 
last breath in bitter agonies, cries to the God of 
Love for mercy upon his departing spirit, and»ex- 
pires almost without hope. He is gone. But we 
leave his soul to the compassion of a God who can 
better pardon bis mighty errors, than he would for¬ 
give others in their little mistakes! 

Thus dreadfully hath this vice of uncharitnblenesft 
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prevailed against the honodr of Christianity and the 
peaffe of mankind. Thus sacrilegiously hath it taken 
* away one the brightest marks of the best reli¬ 
gion, and that is love. It liath defaced the beauty 
of our holy profession, scandalized the sacred name 
that we bear, made a slaughter-house of th^ church 
of Chrut, and deceived the souls «f men to their 
own eternal ruin! 

Just as I had finished this essay, Pharisaiiio hap¬ 
pened to come into my stud)^, and taking up the 
first leaf, read the title, and was persuaded this dis¬ 
course must be written against bimself. “ No/^ 
said I, “ there is not any man alive personally in¬ 
tended in these papers; but if you please to peruse 
* them, and shall apply the characters to yourself, 1 
hope you will confess Div .'ne Providence has led you 
into a conviction of your false zeal.*’ Pharisaiuo 
sat him down immediately, and with a running eye 
passed tlirough every page. And though the*fic- 
quent wrinkle of his brow discovered bis inward 
chagrin and disgust, yet he paid me many a cere¬ 
mony ; and, Behold,” said he, ** h«w language 
and fancy will dress up zeal like a monster to frighten 
men out of their fervor of spirit! 

I have heard,” added he, “ that you have some 
skill in painting; pray draw me the figure of this 
uncharitableness in just and proper colours: this 
monster which you complain has so narrowed, and 
disgraced, and murdered Christianity.” 1 will attempt 
it, Pharmiino, if you will furnish me with a sheet of 
jarge paper, and that of the fairest kind, to repre* 
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sent the Christian churcli in this world. First, I 
will pare it round, and reduce it to a verj sfhall 
compass j then with much hik will I sti<fn the white¬ 
ness of it, and' deform it with many a blot; at the 
next sitting I will stab it through mdefy with an 
iron pe«; and when 1 put the last hand to com¬ 
plete the fikeness—it shall be smeared over with 
blood! OnI fodon/and CJuniti/ united. 

Isaac Watts was^born, K)74, at Southampton, 
his fatber being master of a fiourisliing boarding- 
school in that town. His wife was known to have 
been sitting on a stone near the prison door, suck¬ 
ling her son Isaac, while the father was incarcerated 
for his nonconformity! Having made an early and* 
astonishing progress in the languages, he was sent 
to London to complete his education. He became 
private tutor in the family of Sir John Hartopp, 
Bar^, Stoke l^wiiigton ; nor w'as it till he reached 
the twenty-fourth year of his age that he began to 
preach on his birtli-day, 1698. He was chosen as 
assistant to Ur. Isaac Chaunccy, pastor of a church 
in Mark I/ane, and succeeded him the day King 
William died, 1702! He was sadly interrupted by 
illness, and often nearly laid aside. about the 

year 1712, entered into Sir Thomas Abney^s family, 
where he continued for the long period of thirty-six 
years, lilF his decease, 174*8. Here he enjoyed 
every temporal blessing, and the most delightful 
retirement. In his last tedfous indisposition, worn 
down by the infirmities of age, he used to say, 

s 2 . 
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am waiting GodVs leave to die!” He expired in the 
seveftity-third year of his age. He was interred in 
' Bunhili Fiol&Sj where a* handsome tomb, on the 
right-hand side, not far from the entrance, co^ 
vers his remains to the present day! His r)all w'as 
supported by six dissenting ministers, consisting of 
two of each of the three denominations. Dr. Chand¬ 
ler spoke at his grave, and Dr. Jennings preached 
his funeral sermon. A greater and better man per¬ 
haps ncv'x'r lived. His publications are too well 
known to require speciheation, or illustration; he 
equally excelled in prose and in poetry. Dr. Jen¬ 
nings and Dr. Doddridge published his worhj col¬ 
lected in six volumes, ouahto, with a brief Memoir, 
'the deceased always declaring that his character 
was best learnt from hi writings, the perusal of 
which would prove the best tribute of respect to his 
memory. His long life was a long illness; and yet 
no man was more useful in the literary and Christian 
world. He was an ornament to human nature— a 
blessing to mankind. Dr. Johnson, in his Lives of 
the Poets, bestows upon him the highest praise, ad¬ 
vising the reader ** to imitate him in his conduct, 
towards God and man—in every thing except his 
nonconformity.'’ 

ft 

N. B. The extracts from Watts and Doddridge 
are so truly excellent that they are entitliid to spe¬ 
cial attention. 
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PHILIP DODDRIDGE, D.D. 

NORTHAMPTON.-DIED 1751 . 

1.0 ys not only guards the mind from the furious 
and diabolical passions of rage, envy, malice, and 
revenge, which tear it like a whirlwind, which cor¬ 
rode it like a cancc’', which consume it like rotten¬ 
ness hi the bonesy but fills it with a thousand gentle 
and pleasing sensations. Love distils a fragrant 
balm into the soul, that, while it lienls the wounds 
which contrary passions have made, diffuses a most 
grateful and reviving perfume, most justly compared 
to the ointment poured on Aaron’s headj or the re¬ 
freshing dew descending on Ilermon and Sion, and 
making all the country between them to share in its 
coffious blessings. I.et us often reflect with our¬ 
selves, how amiable and excellent it is! what an 
ornament! and, indeed, with all its meekness and 
tendernessji what a defence to true (JJivutionity! Let 
us accustom ourselves to think, so far as our best 
information reaches, what the face of the Christian 
church has, in fact, been, amidst all the mutual 
animosities that have reigned among its memj^ers; 
and, on the other hand, let us try to imagine what 
it woulif have been, if that gent/e, beneficent 

temper, which the Gospel recommends, had constant¬ 
ly, liad generally been prevalent, and every angry, 
turbulent, and malignant thought and passion had 
been brought into sweet subjection to^the lavdTbf 

3 3 
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Christa But who can make the computation, whe- 
' ther we consider its aspect on present, or on future 
happiness? Who can calculate how widely Chris¬ 
tianity wouM have been spread, while the admiring 
world had been charmed by so bright a ligl^, had 
been melted so celestial a flame? Who can 
imagine what delights had sprung up in every breast, 
and how they had been multiplied by reflection 
from eachAbove all, wIion can conceive how 
large a colony the regions of perfect love and bless¬ 
edness would have received from the peopled earth? 

The lowest understanding, the meanest education, 
the most contemptible abilities, may suffice to give 
bard names, and to pronounce severe censures. A 
harsh anathema may be Icarrt 6 y heart, and furiously 
repeated by one that could scarce read it; and, as 
was in truth the case, in some ancient councils, 
may be signed by those that cannot write tkeir 
names! But tnu cathoHasm of temper is a more 
liberal thing; it proceeds from more enlarged views; 
it argues 'a sup^jrior greatness of ,j;nind,«aDd a riper 
knowledge of men and thingi^. And the man, who 
is blessed with such advantages, sliould be so much 
the more solicitous that ho docs not, on any provo¬ 
cation, add the w'cight of his example to so bad a 
cause as that of ungjiaritablencss always is. He 
owes it to God, and to the world, that suih an in- 
Buence be employed to the Jmppy purposes of heal¬ 
ing the wounds of the *Ghrii^ian church, and of 
conciliating the affections of good and worthy men 
thirds each other, till their mited counsels can 
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regulate its disorders, and restore to it a form* more 
worthy of itself. 

Sermon on Candour and Unanimity, 

Phjlip Dopdridge was born, 1702, in London^ 
where hi^ fatlier was an oilman, and his grandfather 
a minister ejected for nonconformity. When born 
he was laid aside ns dead, and was the twentieth and 
only surviving child of the family! He was taken 
up as an orphan by Dr, Clarke of St. Alban’s, who 
proved a parent to him, and trained him to the 
ministry. He was educated under the llev. John 
Jennings at Kibworth, Leicestershire, rejecting some 
flattering prospects of entering the established 
church. Having preached at Hinkley, Kibworth, 
and riarboroLigh, he, in 1729, settled at North¬ 
ampton, where he opened a Nourishing academy: 
thance issued, for twenty years, some of the first 
ministers of the age for talents, attainments, and 
respectability. He was indefaiigable in discharge 
of his duties, both as tutor and ^miiu'ster, which 
shortened his days. "A cold, caught by going to 
St. Alban’s to bury his patron. Dr. Clarke, brought 
on a consumption. He was at the Hot-wells, Bris¬ 
tol, and thence went to Lisbon, where he^died, 
October 26, 1751, in the fiftieth year of his, age. 
He was^nterred in the cemetery belonging to the 
British factory; ami his tombstone, sunk into the 
earth through lengtlj of time, has been lately raised, 
and restored so as to be rendered more worthy pf 
his memory! His miscellaneous works have hwn 
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published in five volumes, octavo; and his Erpo- 
'‘^'^sition on the Testairicni, six volumes, octavo. 

He was a man universally beloved and respected. 
Moderately^’Calvini^stic, he hated no man for his 
sentiments, and wished well to the religious •world. 
Few lived a better life, none died a better death, 
and all denominations revere his memory! Dr. Kip- 
pis, who was his pupil, thus concludes his Memoirs 
of him in the Biographia Britannica;—“ A better 
Christian and Christian jninistrr never lived,’* His 
Family Expositor has been lately republished, in an 
elegant manner, with superior cmbcllishnicnts; it 
is a work admired by Churchmen and Dissenters: 

ftnd his I^ectures on Ethics and Divinitu have been 

€ * 

eminently useful to young men training up to the 
Christian ministry. 


72. 

JAMES FOSTER, D.D,* 

DIED 1753. 

To agrtr in opinion is entirely out of our power; 
to profess alike t whilst we believe differently, is base 
and iUshoncstt and destructive of the most sacred 
obligations, and upon that account ought never to 
be the matter of our choice. *So that neither of 
these can be any part of that unity which we are 
bound to cultivate as a religious or moral duty; but 
tff&'whole sum of it must be resolved into this, that 
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condescension, mutual forbearance, and an harmony 
of mild benevolent affections, supply the. phee of 
tliat uniformity of faith and profesfion, which are, 
morally speaking, impomble. 

When the professors of our most holy and excel¬ 
lent celigioii are imperious and domineering, and 
foment crueL and unnatural divisions •, when they 
break the one lodp of Christt and multiply it into 
little cahalSf reviling and disclaiming all relation to 
each other; when they arc contentious^ and, with¬ 
out thinking of chariiy and moderation, engage in 
violent disputes about the holiness of days, and 
gestures, and garments, and crossings, or the or- 
thodoxy of sounds that have no determinate mean¬ 
ing, or the several ways of explaining what is al¬ 
lowed to be inexplicable; and instead of humility 
and peace, gentleness and simplicity of manners, 
the real characters of corrupt and degenerate Chris- 
thins are hquglitiness, impatience of contradiction, 
and an implacable stubborn spirit: the cause of 
Christianity is more dangerously wounded by such 
excesses is these, than by all the heaft and argu¬ 
ments of its most ingenious and subtle opposers 
and notwithstanding, its truth and divinity, infidels 
will load it with contempt; nor indeed can it be ex¬ 
pected to fiourish and gain proselytes, w'hi^e it is 
thus dishonoured and betrayed by its pretended 
friends. Add to this, that divisions and animosities 
obstruct the increase of Christian knowledge, by 
infusing strong prejudices, by inflaming the pas-^ 
sions, and darkening the understanding, and^ by 
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withdrawing the attention from the essential doe- 
trines.of the gospel, and fixing it on those minute 
nnd trifirng points, which ere generally the subjects 
of most furious and scandalous debates. No less 
fatal are they to the Chrislian virtues of righteous¬ 
ness, long-suffering, meekness, fidelity, and .good¬ 
ness, which are all obliterated and effaced in pro¬ 
portion to the increase of discord and variance. 
Strife and faction are therefore condemned in the 
New Testament in the severest terms, because of 
their manifest contrariety to true religion, and the 
Christian character, and their dreadful and destruc¬ 
tive consequences. Anti on the contrary, the strict¬ 
est unity and most affectionate regard for each other 
are frequently and earnestly recommended. 

We are exhorted to follow after the things xchicK 
7nakt for peace, to put autnj evil speakins*, wrathy 
anger, clamour, and malice. And the Apostle Paul, 
w'itli the most beautiful and pathetic tenderneiis, 
entreated the Philippians, if there was any conso¬ 
lation in Christ, any comfort of love, any fellow¬ 
ship of the spirit, to be like minded, (javing the 
same law (i, e. reciprocal and universal charity), 
being of one accord and of one mind; and the Co- 
lossians to put on (as the elect of God, holy and 
belovq^i) bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of 
mind, meekness, and long-suffering, forbearing one 
another, and f&rgiving one another. He reproved 
the Corinthians for their contentioxis principles with 
great sharpness and seventy, ia the following pas¬ 
sage : Whereas there is among you eninjing and stnfe% 
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fttifl divisions, arc yc not hirnril and tralh as men"? For, 
while one saith I am of Paul; and another, I*am of 
ApoUos, and I of Ccplias*or Peter, ami I of Christ f 
are ye not carnal f h Christ divided? Was Pant 
crucifiedfor you ? Or were you^ Laptizc^ in the name 
if Paml ? And in another of hjs epistles he enjoins 
it on the Christian brethren to walk worthy of the to-- 
cation wherewith they were called, because there is 
one body and one spirit even as they were called in one 
hope of their calling. 

This is the glorious spirit, this the divine temper 
of the Christian religion, strongly inculcated and 
brightly exemplified by tlie first preachers of it. 
And if the time should ever come, when not only 
the members of particular churches, but whole Christ 
tian societies, shall live in this amiable and blessed 
concord one with another: this will be the strongest 
and most transporting resemblance of which wc can 
at present fogn any idea of the Future life, in which 
social affections will be exerted, and social pleasures 
enjoyed, in their utmost purity and perfection! 

Discourses on^ocial Virtue* 

James Foster was born, 1697, at Exeter j his 
grandfather was a clergyman, but his father was 
a Dissenter at Kettering, Northamptonshire. JBdu* 
cated bj Mr. Hallett, he, in 1718, entered on the 
Christian ministry. He settled with a small congre¬ 
gation in the Mendip Hills, publishing his Essay oh 
Fundamentals^ which* brought him into notice; he 
became a Baptist, and removed to Trowbridge, 
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whence he came to London. Here he succeeded 
Dr, John Gale in the General Baptist Congregation, 
Barbican. This situation l?e held Huentif years, and 
carried on an evening lecture at the Old Jewry with 
a popularity* unparalleled among the Dissenters. 
Here Pope heard him with admiration; and writes, 

1^1 modest Foster, if he will, cxcell 

Ten metropolitans in preaching well! 

In 1731 he published his Reply to Christianity as old 
as the Creation, a most able work, which even his 
antagonist spoke of with respect. He disputed 
with Dr, Stebbing, concerning Heresy, with con¬ 
summate ability. He now succeeded Dr. Hunt, 
and attended the amiable but unfortunate Earl of 
Kilmarnock on the scaffy i, Tower Hill, 174*6, 
which so shocked him that he never recovered it. 
He died peaceful and happy, 1753, in the fifty- 
seventh year of his age! He says soipewhere, I 
always had, 1 t)ks§'God, ever since 1 began to un¬ 
derstand or think to any purpose, large and generous 
principles,* and there was never any thing, either in 
my temper or education, which might incline to 
narnmness and bigotry; and 1 am heartily glad of 
this opportunity of making tliis public serious pro- 
fies5i(|p, thal I value those, who are of different 
persuasioos from me, more than those who agree 
with me in sentiment, if they are more serious, so¬ 
ber# und charitable 1 ** His works are Four Folumes 
of SitaMOKs, and also IAscourses on Natural 
RjViRAtsp Eeiioion* He was a man of great 
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talents, unquestionable* benevolence, and unsullied 
integrity; he would have proved an ornamdht to 
any denomination of the Christian wdtld, ^ 
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BENJAMIN GROSVENOR, D.D. 

DIED 1758. 

Bigots there may be, and have been of all per¬ 
suasions; blit an implacable, irreconcilable, cruel 
Christian, is of the same figure of sjpecch as a godly 
adulterer, a religious drunkard, or a devout mur¬ 
derer. A religion that inspires cruelty and revenge'^ 
that is so far from forgiving injuries, that it multi¬ 
plies them upon such as desire to injure nobody; 
that can allow its votaries to contrive, as near as 
possible, the ^misery of podr people in this world, or 
their damnation in the next; as they do, undeniably, 
who first tempt a poor creature to shipwreck his 
conscience,* and strain upon him for Rot doing it; 
first tempt a man to be a liypocnte, and next punish 
him for not being so: I say a religion of this com¬ 
plexion needs no stronger confutation^ nor can be 
better proved to be none of hisy than to be*com- 
pared wifh the temper and spirit, with the carriage 
and commission of the hveh/ Jems, For, O Lord! 
where didst thou ever pi^t fire and sword, prisons, 
halters, and gibbets, Into thy commission ? Or what 
was ever seen in Mce, that could look like approripg 
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of any such kind of nietlindi^ ? Hast thou ever said 
to tlifec apostles, go— *prcach the gospel^ biginn'nig 
Jerusalem ; «i)d they tlist will not believe, as you 
bid them, plunder, imprison, and starve them ? 
Didst thou^ever give thine apostles such po\^rs? 
Are men to be furjccd by pain into the belief that 
this Jjssus was the most merciful beirg, that his re¬ 
ligion was the kindest thing in the world, and that 
his ministers arc all sons of benignity and peace; 
and if they will not believe it, to call for the gaoler 
and the rack to prove it ? Such a commission would 
rather be supposed to come from ApoUyon the de¬ 
stroyer, than from Jesus the Saviour of mankind— 
who came into the world uvt to destroy men^s Htcs, 
but to sure: to make the lamb and the wolf feed to¬ 
gether—that there wiy^ht be no more destroying nor 
hurting, in all ihy holy mountain! 

Jesus ! with what a mind and frame of soul didst 
thou leave this world and go up to heaven! Anikart 
thou still the same? lias the higliest place in 
heaven only enlarged thy power of doing good ac¬ 
cording to th& estal^lished econom}' apd order of 
grace ? And is that grace still as free, as full, as 
extensive, ns sufficient, as when first offered to t/cru- 
salcm9 Then I arn th>^ captive, for who can hold 
out jigainst all this ? Who can deny any thing lo 
jt ? Hear me but in the following prayer—that soiuo 
portion of the same s))irit that renders thee So lovely, 
may descend upon me, and then I am sure to be 
beloved by thee; for if tliis ba thy carriage towards 
tlitne enemies, what is thy heart towards them that 
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love thee as their own souls? Let, therefore, all 
those passions and affections, that held tl\e a^stles 
in ecstasy of attention, \^ien they bAcId at partingf 
the sweet majesty of thy humble grandeur; when 
thc]^beheld the marks of thy lpj;e sufferings, and of 
present authority, of uU power min heaven and earth, 
and of iiROTffERLY LOVE, at once seated in thy 
divine aspect; when they beheld the heavens open¬ 
ing, their Lord ascending, and followed thee with 
eyes drowned in love, and stretching with curious 
wonder into the celestial presence; let the same 
passions and affections so possess my soul, and de¬ 
vote me to thyself and service, that I may never 
give over looking upwards in expectation—till I 
shall behold thee, in like manner, coming th^ 

t ' 

SECOND TIME, -WITHOUT SIN, UNTO SALVATION! 

Amen. The Temjjcr of Jesus. 

IBenjamiij GiioavENOR was born, 1675, in Lon¬ 
don. In 1693 he was put under tlie tuition of the 
Rev. Mr. Jollie of Attercliffe, Yorkshire. Leaving 
it, he settled in London, and perfected himself in 
the Hebrew language. In 1^99 he became assist¬ 
ant to the Rev. Mr. Oldfield in Southwark, and en¬ 
gaged in a lecture at the Old Jewry. He, 1704*, 
succeeded the Rev, Mr. Slater, Crosby Square, 
who, in his last administration of the sacrament, 
thus expressed himself: “ I charge you, before 
God, that you prepare to meet me at the day of 
judgment as my crown ancf my joy, tliat none of you 
be found wanting to meet me there at the right 
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hand of God!'^ In 1710 be became lecturer at 
SalteKs Hall) which added much to his reputation. 

resigned tfee pastoral ‘office in 1749, and died, 
after a severe indisposition, which he bore with re^ 
signation, 1758, in the eighty-third year of liis/igc. 
The Rev, John Barker, the friend of Dodi^’iJgc, 
and a popular preacher at Salter’s Hall, delivered 
his funeral sermon. Like too many other good men, 
he was tried by the disobedience of children, wdiicli 
he bore with exemplary piety. He published seve¬ 
ral excellent sermons \ but his principal publications 
were an Essat/ on Healthy scarce and valuable ; and 
his Mournisu, an incomparable little piece, which 
is read and admired even to the present day. Asa 
pl'eacher his voice was sweet, though, owing to a 
surgical operation, there w is an impediment in his 
delivery. His writings arc original and impressive; 
they arc full of devotional turns, uncommon re¬ 
marks, and indicate a deep acquaintance with l‘As- 
tory. He was enlightened and candid, having 
drank deep into the spirit of Christianity. 


74 . 

JOHN TAYLOR, D. D. 

NORWICH.—DIED 1761 . 

To what purpose is our boasted liberty, if we 
dare not use it ? To what' purpose do wc enjoy the 
light, if we may not open our eyes to it i To what 
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purpose is the word of God, if we must i(\ot sfeek for 
its m//and rr( wH/wr sensh, but must^ be tied to tli^ 
dictates and sentiments of any divines that have 
beeV or now are ? How can we, without the grossest 
incot^istcnc 3 % pray in our public assemblies, thnt 
the rejormathm. matf Ifv carrUd on lo &till cater </<•- 
oj perfection^ if in our practice we defeat the 
very blessing we desire? What advantage hath the 
Dissenter, if not to reform without the formalities 
and delays of human laws and edicts, whatever 
shall be discovered to be at tiny time, or in any re¬ 
spect, wrong in Ins scheme? Why doth he reject 
human impositions in one wa\'’, if he tamely sub¬ 
mits to theuT in another? Our forefathers rcjectT?d 
what they thought was of human invention, and 
what we find to be so, that escaped them, we, upon 
their principles, are to reject; otherwise we only 
exchange one kind of bondage for another, and 
while we refuse establishments by law, we shall 
come under the no less grievous establishments of 
custom, ^nd if this spirit is let*loose among us, 
what ravages will it make in congregations ? What 
fires will it kindle ? What animosities, contentions, 
and divisions will it make ? How will it lay waste 
peace and love, and brotherly kindness, the grand 
virtues of the gospel; go on to spread deism, and 
make Christianity, through the false principles and 
inhuman practices of Christians, the scorn and de¬ 
testation of the world ? Thus the very men who • 
profess great zeal for reviving the power of religion 
will be found tlie greatest obslructorg of it. ^How 
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differecat from this, how amiable, happy, and honour- 
sJilc, is the spiyit of the gospel—peace, love, meek¬ 
ness, gentleness, goodness, mutual forbearance, can¬ 
did allowance for infirmity and mistake; an hoj[)est 
endeavour to promote knowledge, impartial f'-udy, 
and search of the scriptures—free coramiinication, 
and ready admittance of what is found in them! 
These are the virtues which make us truly Chris¬ 
tians; thus we shall grow up in Christ into all 
things; thus our hearts, and in time our heads too, 
will be united, as far as the present state of things 
will admit; thus religion will flourish, and sliiuc with 
a charming lustre in the eyes of the world ! 
wAnd when, O! when will the glorious day shine 
upon our world; when meekness, forbearance, cha¬ 
rity, and btothcrly kindness, shall flourish among 
Christians? when, setting aside all party-schemes 
and odious distinctions, all selfish views, all worU^Jy 
emoluments, all pride and bigotry, all ])rejudice and 
prepossession, all envy, wrath, and bitterness, wc 
shall receive one another upon the trup scriptural 
terms of Christian communion; that with one heart 
and with one mouth, wc may all glorify the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ? When shall 
we sep the error and mischief of that detestable 
principle, that difference of judgment ht finding out 
the true sense of the scripture^ strips a mah of his 
Christian character, and givcih us a right to abuse 
him ? Whe^ will the Iiapfy stpjle of things be cre- 
at^ wher^ll the witnesses of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
wno^honestly endeavour to vindicate the truth as it 
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is in him, shall no longer prophesyf clothed 29 sack-* 
cloth, under the heav}^ Ijurden of uyrighteous cen,- 
sure and insult ? Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly I 
Defence of the Rights of^hristians. 

John I^ay^or was born, 1601-, at Lancaster, re¬ 
ceiving his education at Whitehaven—settling at the 
chapel of Kirkstcad, in Lincolnshire, a very obscure 
station, with little employ : here, for eighteen years, 
lie studied hard, and acquired a large stock of in¬ 
formation. lie, in 17^3^5, removed to Norwich, 


and in 17J7 to Warrington as divinity tutor of the 
academy. Here, owing to some disquiet and un¬ 
pleasantness, his health became indifferent, and be 
died suddenly, I7?ir, in the sixty-sixth year of his 
age. IIo was a man of an excellent understanding, 
extensive attainments, and genuine piety; he was 
tli 4 ' fii-ftt and most successful oppugner of Calvinistic 
divinity, ifls works are numerous, well known, and 
admired. lie published on Original Sin; on The 
Epistle tojhv Romans; The Scripture Doctrine qf 
Jfortciucnt, iSfC.; but his great work was an Hebrew 
C oNCORUANCE, in two folio volumes, a durable 
monument of his erudition, zeal, and industry. 
After his death, his son published his Scheme of 
Scripture Divinity, which Bishop Watson, with an 
high cribomium, has put at the head of his valuable 
Collection of Theological Tracts, Dr, Taylor excelled 
as a preacher as wpll a^'writer; indeed, he was a 
distinguished ornament of the Cliristiallfe. world. 
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BUBL'IN.—DIED 1761 . 

fl 

As our blessed Lord instructs his disciples to ex¬ 
ercise good will to all, and to love even their ene¬ 
mies, and approves and encourages tlie more pri¬ 
vate social uftbetions, of which near relations and 
intimate friends are the objects, so in the New Tes¬ 
tament there is much more not'ce taken of a new 
relation^ of which he was the author, namely, the 
relation in which his disciples stand to one another, 

as the members of his family, as the subjects of 

■ 

his kingdom, as joined togrther in one spirit in the 
same business, and in serving the same purposes of 
life; which new relation furnished an additional 
argument for the exercise of charity; and ther^ is 
not any thing more earnestly recommended by our 
Saviour, than that Mry should love one another^ as 
his disciples ! He would have them pecukarly distin¬ 
guished by mutual love. He insisteth upon it, as his 
command to them, his new commandment^ which he 
esteemed to be of the utmost importance, and he 
sets before thorn his love to them, as a pattern he 
would have them to follow. ** This is my command- 
mant, that i/c love one another^ as I have loved you" 
—Greater love liatli no man than this, that a 
** man lay dow'n his lifeVor Ins friend.** In con¬ 
forming themselves to this pattern, love must bo 
perfected in^them. And his disciples, in declaring 
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the duties of Christiaifs, do likewise Vfiif earnestfj/ 
recommend charily: indeed there is nothing so*much 
inculcated, especially by the apostlesuPoz// and 
whose writings are full of it. Sermons, 

jXies Duchal was born, J697, at Antrim, in 
the north of Ireland ; he was educated by his friend, 
the celebrated Ahernethy^ to whom he was indebted 
for intellectual and moral improvement; he finished 
at the University of Glasgow. He soon entered on 
the ministry, and settled at Cambridge; here he 
remained ten years making a great progress in learn¬ 
ing : indeed he, at this period, laid the basis of his 
future reputation. He now, 1728,^published three 
valuable sermons, entitled The Pracfice of Religidh 
recommended. hi 1730 he succeeded his friend Aber- 
xicthy at Antrim, and in 174^0 succeeded him at 
Dublin. He, in 1752, published an excellent col¬ 
lection of di«if ourscs, entitled Presumptive Arguments 
for the Truth and divmc Authority of' the Christian 
Religion. In the latter part of life he devoted his 
attention tvt the study of the Hebrew language, 
with the view of confuting Hutchinson and his fol¬ 
lowers. He died, 1761, after an illness of some 
length, deeply regretted. Three volumes of his 
Sermons were printed after his decease, whieh are 
w'orthy of his reputation. He was liberal in his 
religious sentiments, and the friend of free inquiry, 
lie excelled in the comjmsition of sermons, which 
well illustrated the doctrines and the duties of Chris¬ 
tianity. 
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JOHN MASON, A. M. 

CHESIILNT. —DIED 1763. 
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This day I read an author whose sentiments were 
very different from mine, and who expressed himself 
with much warmth and conHdencc. It excited my 
spleen 1 own, and I immediately passed a severe 
censure upon him; so that had he been present, 
and talked in the same strain, my rufBcd temper 
would have profnpted me to use harsh and violent 
liinguage, which might have occasioned a very an- 
Christian contention. But now 1 recollect, that 
though the author might be mistaken in these senti¬ 
ments, as I still believe he was, 3 ^ct by his parti¬ 
cular circumstances in life, and the method of his 
education, he has been strongly led into that way of 
thinking; so that his prejudice is pardonable, but 
my nnchariiahhf'ess is not ; especially considering, 
that in many respects he has the ascendant of me. 
This proceedeth from unchar it abkness, which is one 
fault of my temper I have to watch against, and 
which 1 never before was sensible of, as I am now 
upon this recollection. Learn more moderation^ and 
make more allowances for the mistaken opinions of 
others for the future. Be as chartiabk to others, 
who differ from you, as you desire they should be 
to you, who differ as much from them. For it may 
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be—you cannot be more assured of being in the 
right ihan they are! . 

Treatise on Sclf-Knotvlcdge. ^ 

J[oHN Mason was born, 1706, at Dbnmow, Es¬ 
sex ;\ie was educated under the Ilev. John Jennings 
at Kibvvorth, ,and afterwards of Hinckley; he was 
settled as a private tutor near Hatfield. In 1730, 
having entered the ministry, he became pastor of a 
church at Dorking, Surry. Here he continued 
highly esteemed for his diligent fidelity for seventeen 
years. In 1745 came out his master publication, 
Sc(f-Knowk(lgc, deemed one of^ the ms.'st useful 
pieces in the English language; it has been ad¬ 
mired, and circulated by Dissenters and members 4}£ 
the establisljyd church. In 1745 he removed to 
Cheshunt, Hertfordshire, where he passed the re¬ 
mainder of his days. In 1751 he sent out his largest 
wsrk, in four octavo volumes, entitled 77te Lord 

m 

Days Evening Entcrlainment^ a body of practical 
divinity. In 1755 he published his Student and Pas* 
tor; and, jn 1761, his Christian J\Iorals, two vo¬ 
lumes of excellent discourses; nor must be forgot-, 
ten his admirable Essay on Elocution y used even in 
the University of Oxford. This piece was followed 
by an Essaif on the Power of Numbers and the Prin^ 
ciples of Harmony vi Poetical CompositioHy as well as 
An Esilty on the Power and Harmony of Prosaic 
Numbers, In 1763, this good man dief, in the 
iifly-eighth year oC his *age. He was a sensible, , 
benevolent, pious man, teaching konestlyy as every 
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individual ought to do his own sentiments, with¬ 
out atiy illiberal censure of others. He detested 
bigotry, whilst his heart was dilated with the expan¬ 
sive spirit of the New Testament. 
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We ought to content ourselve,j with being Chris¬ 
tians, and not list ourselves into a party, and glory 
in the name of particular hvads and leaders. One 
alone is our master, our head, and our Ijord— Jesus 
Christ; and we should glory in his ntnac only—we 
should take our religion ^roin his word, and make 
that the sole standard. Then should we bring about 
the most glorious reformation indeed! not by burn¬ 
ing heretics (that is, persons who differ from us no 
more than we differ from them), not by hunting 
down those whom we cannot convince/'but by the 
"force of evidence and in the spirit of love and meek¬ 
ness ; by kind treatment, invincible arguments, and 
’ inoffensive, holy, and exemplary lives. Then would 
the glorious spirit of liberty and charity flow in every 
vein, and beat in every pulse—the most^ godlike 
benevoleiice warm every heart, and influence every 
action. Then would the jalvation of God be nigh 
unto them that fear him, and glory dxoell in our land ! 
Mercy and truth *would meet together: righteousness 
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and peace embrace each other! Truth would spring 
out of the earthf and righteousness look down from 
heaven / 

This is a reformation devoutly to be wished for by 
ever^^ liumane and virtuous man. A spectacle which 
God Viight look down upon with pleasure! A refor¬ 
mation which would bring glory to God on higb| 
peace on earth, and the most extensive benevolence 
among men! God grant that it may be effected and 
take place speedily—not only in our happy island, 
but over the face of the whole globe! And may 
every creature in heaven and on earth, with one 
unanimous applauding voice, say, even so — Amen* 

A Defence of the Account o f Servetus, 

George Benson was born, 1699, at Salkeld, in 
Cumberland; he was early devoted to the ministry, 
and afler his preparatory studies went to the Uni¬ 
versity of Glasgow. He became pastor for seven 
years at Abingdon, Berks, the recommendation 
of Dr. Calamy. He here published his Defence of 
the Beasoncfilcncss of Prayer. In r729 he quitted 
Abingdon for Southwark, and published Paraphrases 
on most of the Epistles of the New Testament^ in 
imitation of Locke, which gained him much repu¬ 
tation. His character of St. Paul forms the basis 
of Lord^Lyttleton\s famous treatise on the subject 
against infidelity; but his grand work is The History 
of the first planting of the i^hristian Religion, in three 
quarto volumes, full* of instruction and entertain¬ 
ment. In 1740 he succeeded Dr. Harris at Crutoh- 
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ed Friars, having for years been the assistant of the 
celebi:ated Lardner. Here he published the Serai 
IJJatholic* Epistjps, and a Vdmnc of iniscellaneous Ser- 
tnons^ He died, 1762, in the sixty-third year of 
his age. His posthumous writings were edited by 
Dr. Amory, in a Quarto volume, consistin^^ of a 
Life Qf Christy and Theological Essa^/s, Micliaclis 
translated his works into the Latin language. He 
was a studious and diligent writer, addicted to free 
inquiry; he was very liberal, and lived on terms of 
intimacy not only with the leading ministers among 
the Dissenters, but witii several prelates and mem¬ 
bers of the established church: his name will be 
gratefully remembered by posterity. 
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DUBLIN.—DIED 1766. 

Atteh all the clamour that has been Raised about 
differences among Christians, as to the sense of 
scripture, there are many things of great import¬ 
ance, about which there hath been, in all ages, a 
very general agreement among professed Christians. 
They are agreed, that there is one God who made 
heaven and earth, and all things which aref therein: 
that he preserveth all things by the word of his 
power, and governeth alHhings by his providence: 
that be is infinitely powerful, wise, and good, and 
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is to be loved, feared, adored, and obeyed |ibove 

all: that as there is one God. so theic is oile Media* 

• • ♦ 
tor between God and man, ,/csus Christ the righteous^ 

M'hom he, in his infinite love and meray, sent into 
the 'v.’^rld to save and redeem bs: that lie came to 
instruct us by his doctrine, anfl bring a clear reve¬ 
lation of the *divine will, and to set before us a 
bright and most perfect example for our imitation: 
that he submitted to the most grievous sufferings, 
and to death itself, for our sakes, that he might ob¬ 
tain eternal redemption for us: that he rose again 
from the dead and ascended into heaven, and is now 
crowned with glory and honour, and ever livcth to 
make intercession for us: that through him, and igi 
his name, we are to offer up our prayers, and hope 
for the acceptance of our persons and services, and 
for gracious assistance in the performance of our 
dut^: that in him there is a new covenant establish¬ 
ed and published to the world, in which there is a 
free and universal offer of pardon and mercy to all 
the truly penitent, and a most express promise of 
eternal life,* as the reward of our sincere, though 
imperfect obedience: that it is not enough to have 
a bare speculative faith, but we must be formed into 
a holy and godlike temper; and in order to be pre¬ 
pared for that future happiness, must live soberly^ 
righteous^, and godly in this present world: that 
there shall be a resurrection both of the just and 
the unjust, and a future •judgment; when Christ 
shall judge the world m the Father’s name, and give 
to every man according to his deeds: that the wjeft- 
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ed shall be doomed to the'most grievous puriLslH 
ment^, and the righteous shall be unspeakably happy 
<£o all eternityr *’ 

May God awaken the fn/c ^r?mnc spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity, which sufFe\;s very much from the looseness 
' and libertinism of forae, and from* the too/great 
narrowness of others! • 

View of the Deist teal Writers j and Letter to 
Doddridge. 

John Leland was born, 1691, at Wigan, Lan¬ 
cashire; when very young the small-pox deprived 
him of his understanding and memory; he, how¬ 
ever, recovered them with greater vigour, and dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his love of learning. Having 
devoted himself to the mi'^istry, he, in 1716, w'as 
settled joint pastor with the Rev. Mr. Weld in Dub¬ 
lin. In 1733 he published his Answer to Christianity 
as old as the Creation^ which showee^ his learning 
and sagacity. In 1737 he printed another valuable 
work, The divine Authority of the Old at}d New Tvs^ 
iame^it asserted,» In 1742 came out hij able Jlcply 
to Christianity not founded in Argument. In 1753 
appeared his excellent Remarks on Lord Bolinghroke s 
Letters on the Study and Use of History; but his 
principal work is his View of the principal deistical 
Writers, of inestimable utility to the Christian world. 
Dr. 'William Brown, the present Principaf of Ma- 
riscbal College, Aberdeen, printed an improved 
edition of this work, wftli augmentations, which 
rendered it still more valuable to the religious com* 
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munity. He also published The Advantage anfi Nc-* 
ceSrsit)/ of the Christian Uevdation^ M^Iiich ‘closed hij 
labours. He died of inflammation of the lungs, 
17(56, in the seventy-fifth year of his' agc. Four 
volutyes of judicious Discourses were given to the 
world after Ins decease. He was called a walking 
library! With his extensive learning and indefati¬ 
gable application were combined good sense, bene¬ 
volence, and rational piety. 


79. 

SAMUEL CHANDLER. D.D. F.RS. * 

DIED 1766. 

Char ITT is truly the end of the commandtjienty as it 
is tjie great intention of all the precepts of righteous¬ 
ness to promote it, and as there can be no defect in, 
or deviation from, any social duties, or moral du¬ 
ties, where charily forms the temper and influences 
the conduct. It never deigns to dwell but where it 
finds, or creates a pure heart ; it is the perpetual 
companion of a good conscience, makes its voice soft 
and pleasing, and fills it with satisfactions celestial 
in their nature, and which arc preparative for, and 
the earliest of, joys fully complete, uninterrupted, 
and eternal. 

llemcmbcr, Christjan, ^od is love/,, and he that 
dwells in love dwells in God, and God in hinif and 
thus bears his image in the most amiable anj At- 
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tractive perfection of his nature. It is one great 
intentio^*of the Christian command, peace on earth, 
^and to promdee good-will amongst men, and hereby 
to advance., the welfare and happiness of society; 
the love of God and our neighbour, prevailing in all 
its genuine fruits and effects, will eflectually femovc 
every cause of public discord, uncaSiness, and mi¬ 
sery, unite men to God, and cement them together 
in their endeavours to promote the happiness of 
each other, and the public safety ,and prosperity. 
Is it the end of the Christian commandment to jU'c- 
pare men for, and secure them the possession of 
eternal life and blessedness? What ingredient can he 
want to self-enjoyment, and the happiness of the 
present state, in whose breast benevolence and fervent 
affection dwell ? How well prepared is he who loves 
God for the heavenly felicity which arises from the 
perfection and perpetuity of this love ? How fit for 
the enjoyment of the best of beings/ wlio him*6elf 
resembles him in goodness I How ripe for the so- 
iciety of those friendly beings, the angels of God 
and the perfected saints of Christ, wlfbsc heart is 
purified from all malevolent dispositions, fitted for 
the services and pleasures of friendship, and pre¬ 
pared for all those sacred and CKalted satisfactions, 
that must be enjoyed in that happy world, where 
eternal harmony reigns a^R^ipgst all the blessed in¬ 
habitants, where^the foul spirit o? falousy, discon- 
tent, ci^tcrs to defile otr trouble, 

are inflame<Fwith the lot>e of CW, 

; fervent affeetion to each other, each la 
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happy in himself, and continually heightening his 
own happiness by promoting tliat of othcfs, and the 
love of God to all is the'eternal source from whence 
tliey derive joys unspeakable and full of flory / Che¬ 
rish^ therefore, this godlike tenfper; as you increase 
in it,’you will grow more meat for the happiness of 
heaven. That blessed world will at4ast receive you, 
and the God of love will complete and perpetuate 
your felicity. 

Sermon on the Importance of Charity, 

Samuel CifANDLCR was born, 1693, at Hunger- 
ford, Berkshire, Distinguished for an early love of 
learning, ho was placed under the learned Samuel 
Jones at Tewksbury, where he had, for fellow-pu¬ 
pils, Butler, author of the Analogy, and Seeker, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He began his ministry 
at Peckham, but afterwards settled at the Old Jewry 
till his decease, jn I'^GG, w'hore he finished his course 
in the seventy-third year of his age, and was buried 
in Bunhill Fields; he was, altogether, the most able 
and learnjd dissenting minister of his day. Durmg 
his illness he declared, “ that, to secure the divine 
felicity promised by Christ was the principal and 
almost only thing that made life desirable; that, to 
attain this, he would gladly die, submitting himself 
entirely to God as to the time and manner of death, 
whose will was most righteous and good, and being 
persuaded all was welMliat ended ^^^11 for eter¬ 
nity ! ” Ho was for some time a bdJ^Her, haying, 
lost his all in the South-Sea Sekemef the farouritobut 
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iniquitous bubble of the day! He was a solid im- 
p^ressivc ^)rcacher, a judicious ahd weighty writer, 
Reading ably the truth and excellence of Chris¬ 
tianity. He wrote a masterly vindication of revealed 
religion, which was noticed by the prelates o'’ the 
established church. His Four Volumes of Scvnwnsy 
as well as his Paraphrase on the Ga/atiaji.s, Ephe¬ 
sians, and Thessafoniansy published after his death, 
are worthy of his reputation; besides many pam¬ 
phlets in his lifetime on the politics and literature of 
the times. He was tin ornament of the dissenting 
denomination. 


80. 

NATHANIEL LARDNER, D.D. 

DIED 1768. 

A BRANCH of moderation towards siTch as differ 
from us, is mildness and gentleness iii all debates 
and arguments for the truth of our religion: which 
we find recommended in the writings of Christ’s 
Apostles. Says St. Peter: But sanctify the Lord 
God in your hearts, and he ready always to give an 
answer to every man that asiceth you a reason of the 
hope that is in you, with meekness and fear. That 
direction seems to be addressed to Christ’am in 
general. St. Paul, speaking more especially of those 
who were in the ministerial office, sa 3 ^s: M the 
Uervhnt of the Lord must mt strive, hut he gentle 
untOmaU weft, apt to teach, patient % in mttkm 
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structing those that oppose IhcmselveSy if God perad’- 
venture •will give them repentanee.to the acl^voyjJcdg- 
ment of the truth, Whather it be any ju"t ground 
of^offence, that others differ from us or not; yet 
men are apt too often to take it amiss, that others 
diffeMrom them, and yield not to the force of those 
arguments wjiich eonvince and satisfy themselves. 
It is, therefore, a branch of mildness, and very 
laudable, to bear patiently with those who differ 
from us in point of religion, and calmly to propose 
our best arguments, and ho willing to renew thosa 
methods of conviction, which hitherto have been 
ineffectual. 

Christians have the most forcible arguments and 
inducements, and the best assistances of any incyi, 
for the practice of moderation, mildness, and equity. 
Forasmuch as they have had experience of the mer¬ 
cies of God and Christ Jesus in forgiving them, and 
showing toward* them great mildness, tenderness, 
and equity. They have also been taught to love 
one another, and all men, so as no other men have 
been taught, and the principles of love will mightily 
dispose to mildness and gentleness, for love svffereth 
long and is kind; is not easili/ provoked, is not puffed 
up; it hearctil all things; bviievclk all things; hopeth 
all things; moreover, they know and expect the 
riglilcous judgment of (iod, who will render to eierp 
wan at^ording to his work. We may reasonably 
conclude, that mildness, or moderation, or equity 
among Christians, will bt to the honour of their re¬ 
ligion, otherwise certainly the apostle had notMi- * 
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rected Christians to let their 'moderation he 'known to 
all men* Some might possibly be apt to think, that 
ijgour, hhrshne»«s, and severity, might be more use¬ 
ful than moderation and mildness. But since mijd- 
ness towards'men is not an approbation of any thing 
that is wrong, and men may be differently treated 
according to their different conduct, niodcration, or 
mildness, will not be hurtful but advantageous. 

And, indeed, we may be assured, that moderation 
or mildness is a great virtue; it being often com¬ 
manded and enforced, under many other words, in 
the writings of the apostles. Tor the fruit of the 
spirit is love, joi/, peace, lovg-sufferiug, gentleness, 
goodness, and meekness. And St. James says. The 
•wisdom that is front above, is first pure, then peace¬ 
able, gentle, and castf to be entreated, full of meretj 
and good fruits, •without partiality and •without hypo¬ 
crisy, Sermon en Christian Moderation, 

Nathaniel Lardneti was born, 1681*, at Hawk- 
hurst, Kent. He was educated under Dr. Oldfield; 
then went to Utrecht, and finished at Lejxlen. On 
his return, he became private tutor to the son of 
Lady Treby*—travelled with him on the continent, 
'^ut his pupil afterwards soon died; he, however, 
continued in her Ladyship’s family till her decease. 
Being excessively deaf, he was never popular as a 
preacher; but at length became lecturer at Sal¬ 
ters’ Hall on The Evidericcs of Christianity, He, 
in 1727 ? published the first volume of his Credibility 
of the Gospel History, which was not finished till 
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many years afterwards; His HSupplement obtained a 
place in Tnshop IVatsoiCs Theological Tracts ^ Dr, 
Kippis, with an admirable Memoir^ published his 
wQrks in eleven large octavo volumes,—a durable 
monument of the author^s talents, Idhrning, and 
piet 3 r*! The first six comprise his Credibility; the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth his Jewish and Heathen 
Testimonies ; the tenth his Sermons; and the last his 
Tracts. He died at an advanced age at Hawkhurst, 
the place of his nativity. A posthumous work, on 
the Testimony of Heretics, was printed by the llev. 
Mr. Hogg of Exeter. His unpopularity as a preacher 
has been mentioned. He succeeded Dr. Harris at 
Crutched Friars; but it was not till the forty-fifth 
year of his age that he obtained this settlemeut. 
The name of Laboneii stands high amongst Dis¬ 
senters, and with the established church. Even 
Gibbon compliments his candour, diligence, and 
noeuracy. IViestly calls him the prince of modern 
divines! A monument is erected in the parish 
church of Ilawkliurst, from which 1 transcribed the 
following jpscription:— Nathaniel LaedneH, 
D. D., drew his first and latest breath at Hall House 
in this parish. Benevolent as a gentleman, inde¬ 
fatigable as a scholar, exemplary as a Christian 
minister wherever he resided, his usefulness was 
prolonged to his eighty-fifth year, when, having 
establisRed the Credibility of the records of our com¬ 
mon salvation without partiality and beyond reply, 
their promises becaijie lift eternal inheritance, July 
8,17681 ” At the top is a representation of 
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New Testament, encircled by these words; God 
said, let there be light, ami there was light!” His 
liDmb may be seen in Bunliill Fields. 
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JOHN ASH, LL.D. 

PERSIIORE.—DIED 1779. 

The man who is actuated by a truhf humble and 
contrite spirit, who sincerely desires to follow the 
hol}f and humble example of///c Son of God, whether 
he were a Jew o^ a Gentile, whether he now ac- 
krtovvledge the Bishop of Home or the Patriarch of 
Constantinople as the supreme head of the church; 
whether he be a Papist or a Protestant, a disciple 
of John Calvin or a folloVer of Martin Luther, a 
member of the Church of England or of the KH’k 
of Scotland, or^a dissenter from either or from both, 
making all reasonable allowances for the prejudices 
of education, in spite of all that bigotry may suggest 
to the contrary, in obedience to the law of charity 
and the law of God, we pronounce him a man of 
true religion, and cordially embrace him as a real 
Christian. But should he be wholly destitute of 
such a truly hmnble and contrite spirit, should he 
pay no regard to .so humble and so edifying an eacam- 
pie, be his character in other respects ever so fair, 
his^profession ever so splendid,* his zeal for a party 
In religion ever so warm and ever so properly di- 
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i^edteil; should his creed be ever so orthodox, and 
the forms of Jiis religion ever so unexceptionable— 
he is weighed in the balance, and found wanting—« 
r@9i<j^Ivc(l, (it be) caressed, applauded, canon¬ 
ized, nay even deified by men, he is rejected of 
God, and cannot enter the kingdom of heaven! 

• Sentiments on Educatitm, 

John Ash was born about the year 174 - 0 ; and 
from his early seriousness, as well os love of learn¬ 
ing, devoted to the ministry. His education he re¬ 
ceived under Messrs. Hugh and Caleb Evans at the 
Baptist Academy, Bristol. With application he be¬ 
came a good schclar, especially in the department 
of grammar and philology : these were his favouritd 
pursuits in subserviency to the study of theology- 
They are sometimes ton^much disunited. This 
worthy man knew their value, and soon distinguished 
hin'fcelf in thg literary world. Settled at Pershore 
in Worcestershire as pastor of a congregation, he 
was beloved and respected. He published a small^ 
perspicuous Grammar, for many years used 
in schools till superseded by Murray; and also a 
large octavo Efiglish Dictionari/f a work of immense 
labour, which w'as well received: it is even now by 
many preferred to Johnson\<i Abridgment, He wrote 
a religious work, entitled The Dialogues of Eumenes^ 
recommending religion to the rising generation ; and 
also a pleasing Treatise on Education^ in two vo¬ 
lumes, furnishing the* reader with the sentiments c£ 
the best authors on that interesting subject, D|', 
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Ash died in 1779, much regretted by his family and 
flocks Ife was a very amiable man: those who 
knew him lovfid his mcmofy. 
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JOB ORTON, 

SHREWSBURY.—niED 1783. 

Some persons are v'arm and eager in defending 
and propagating their own sentiments on contro- 
versial points: they censure and condemn all who 
do not hold thos€, and call them by some hard and 
opprobrious names: nor do they always spare those 
of the same sentiments with themselves, if they are 
not equally zealous for them. They esteem all those 
to be pious and godly who are in their ovm way of 
thinking, though some of them trample upon com¬ 
mon probity and fidelity, and discover much con¬ 
ceit, bitterness, and ill-temper; while they enter¬ 
tain an unfavourable opinion of all oth^i's, be their 
characters ever so unblameable, and their lives 
useful. 

Consider how zealous many good men are for little 
things, for important nothings. It may truly be said 
of some objects of their zeal, that they are not the 
things of Christ—of others, that they are**the least 
of his things—of little value and weight in his reli* 
gy>n. What zeal do they show for particular phrases, 
foriBSi and ceremonies, for human standards and 
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traditions, and for partf distinctions! What zeal for 
doctrines confessedly mysterious and unintelligible, 
and about which wise and good mci\ in every age^, 
h>«;^ diftered; and which, therefore, undoubtedly 
arc not essential to religion and salvation! What 
zeal ahd pains to be at the head of a party or con¬ 
siderable in it >} or to make proselytes to it! While 
there hath been veiy little zeal for the mdispvtablQs, 
for holiness and usefulness of life, and conformity 
to the rules of the gospel. How violent, fiery, and 
bitter, hath the former zeal been; and what dread¬ 
ful effects hath it produced in the church! But how 
little is seen of that wisdom which is from above, 
which is pure^ peaceable^ gentle, full of mercy and 
good frum, without partiality, and without hypocrisy. 

Discourses on Zeal, 

Job Orton was born, 1717, at Shrewsbury. 
Hitving been, educated at the grammar school of liis 
native town, he was put under the care of Dr. Owen 
of Warrington. He then went to Dr. Doddridge's 
academy, ]$^orthampton, where, baying finished hi§ 
studies, he became assistant in that excellent semi¬ 
nary. In 174*1, two years after only, he removed and 
settled with a congregation at Shrewsbury. On the 
decease of Dr. Doddridge, he was invited to suc¬ 
ceed him, but declined. He refused also an invi¬ 
tation to'London, a place he never saw, though he 
came so near it as St. Alban's to preach a charity 
sermon! He laboured for some years at Shrewsbury 
with assiduity, but grievously afflicted with ner- 

X 2 m * 
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vous complaints; he, in altogether gave up 

the rainistry. He retired to Kidderminster, where 
J have Lecn s{jown his habitation, near the church¬ 
yard, where he died, 17H3, in the sixty-sixth vw 
of his age.* Never has there been a more steady 
advocate of virtue, nor a more judicious 
piety. His useful publications arc. mcoi§iikt on 
Eicrnitjf, on ical^ and on Public Wovxhip; Medi* 
tat ions on the Sacrament j and some Volumes of 6'er- 
mofis. His Life of Doddridge is a masterpiece of 
biography, which sho'ild be in the possession of 
every candidate for the ministry. In J790, the 
Rev. Robert Gentleman of Kidderminster published 
his posthumous work— An Exposition of the Old Tes^ 
in 6 volumes, octavo, a work of lc|bour and 
merit: a new edition, w.th lus Life, by Kippis, has 
just appeared to the gratification of all the friends 
of true religion. 


83. 

PHILIP FURNEAUX, D.®, 

CLAPHAM.-DIED 1783* 

Remember that you not only set out, but proceed 
in the name of Jesus^ For you receive not your 
commission from Socrates, or Plato, or Cicero, ox 
Seneca; from Luther or Calvin, Arrainius or BaXi^ 
ter, or from any other great men, ancient or mo¬ 
dern, (through an excessive apd injudicious regard 
to'whose reputation or authority, the Christian church 
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hath been unhappily rent into a thousand dl/Terent 
contending parties) but solely fron:) Jesvx Chri&t, 
. 2^0 heed, therefore, that you preach him the only 
Lord, and yourselves servants of, the churches for his 
sake^ « 

When various factions arose amongst the Corin¬ 
thians, and one boasted, I am of Paul; anoth^'r, / 
of Cephas or Peter^ and I of Christ; the apostle put 
to them these pertinent and poignant interroga-. 
tories, Is Christ divided ? was Paul crucified for you ? 
or were ye baptized in the name of Paul ? It should, 
therefore, sirs, be your principal care to keep your 
eye on your commission, and on your Master, and 
to direct men’s regard to him, as the only head in 
his church, as the only sovereign in his kingdom, 
as well as our only Saviour and guide to heaven. 
Set on foot and promote no private or party schemes; 
noninterest Qf your own or others in derogation of, 
much less in opposition to his. Let it be your con¬ 
stant aim and ambition to render men loyal and 
faithful subjects to that King whom^ God hath set on 
his holy hill of Zion, Maintain and cultivate peace, 
charity^ and nniiy^ with all those who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity, however they may diflcr 
from one another, or from yon in religious opinions 
or modes of worship. Meekness and humility are 
the peciifliar ornaments of a Christian, especially of a 
minister, as nothing can he more indecent in him 
than haughtiness and pritle. Put on, therefore, 
the elect of God, holy and beloved, meekness, long-' 
eiffering, ‘and humbleness of mind, as ^yell as hvweU > 

X 3 
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of mc\'cm and kindness; and^ abotiealff put on Cha- 
ritpf xchiik is tjie bond of perfection, 

Charp;c to Ministers at hridport 

Philip Furneaux was born, 1742 , at Totness, 
Devonshire; he was educated by Dr. Jennings, 
wljosc Lectures on Jtziis/i Anliquitics he afterwards 
gave lu the world. Finishing his studies, be became 
assistant tu the Rev. Henry Read at St. Thomas’s 
Chapel, Southwark: here he continued three years, 
when lie removed to Clapham. For many years he 
was associated with Dr. Prior in the Lord Day’s 
Evening Lecture, Salters’ Hall, where he preached 
to a full and attentive auditory. His delivery, though 
not exactly accordant, with the rules of elocution, 
commanded the car and the heart* Afler having 
supported a public character with reputation for 
upwards of thirtij years, he was laid aside by a vio¬ 
lent and incurable insanity! I Ilis talents and attain¬ 
ments were of a superior order, but his memory 
wonderful. When the cause of the Dissenters 
against the corporation of London, on their exemp¬ 
tion fronj serving the office of sheriff was brought 
into the House of Lords, he carried away and com* 
mitted to paper tlic long and admirable speech of 
Lord Mansfield! Tliis brought him acquainted with 
bis Lordship, who ever after highly cstcenled him, 
even contributing to the subscription by which ho 
was supported in a private madhouse the* remainder 
of his days. Dr. Furneaux published several ex- 
ceKept single sermons and pamphlets^ especially his 
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masterly Tjctters to Blachione on his Exposition of 
the Act of Toleration. He, as one o^ Coward’s 
trustees, was a zealous friend to academy o^^i- 
l^ally under Doddridge, and now at Wymondteyy 
suggesting many liberal improvements. His tomb 
may he seen in Bunhill Field(^. 


S4-. 

lUClIARD PRICE, D.D. F.R.S. 

DIED 1791. 

It has been said, that if Chrutinnity came from 
God, it would have been taught the world with such 
clearness and precision, as not to leave room for 
doubts and disputes. It is wonderful to me, that 
^ny person can mention this who believes the doc¬ 
trines of natura* religion, or who has read the de¬ 
fences of Christianity. Has the Author of nature 
given us reason in this manner, or even the infor- 
mation derive from our senses ? Is it possible, 
while we continue such creatures as we are, that 
any instruction should be so clear as to preclude 
disputes? Supposing the Deity to grant us super¬ 
natural light, arc we judges what degree of it he 
oughtdto give, or in what particular manner it ought 
to be communicated ? 

The animosities, pwscculions, and bloodslicd, 
which the Christian religion has occasioned, tliave; 
been urged as objections to it. This, likewise, cer- 
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tainly r.hould not be mentioned till it can be shown^ 
tfiat thcri; is benefit or blessing enjoyed by 
mankind, which has not been the occasion of 
How easy would it be to reckon up many dreadful 
calamities, which owq their existence to knowledge, 
to liberty, to natural religion, and to civil govern- 
me]{^( f How obvious is it, that what is in its nature 
most useful and excellent, will for this very reason 
become most hurtful and pernicious when misapplied 
or abused ? Christianity forbids every evil work. 
Its spirit is the spirit of forbearance, meekness, and 
benevolence. Were it to prevail in its genuine 
purity, and be universally practised, peace and joy 
would reign ever more! Uncharitableness, priest* 
craft, contention, and perst cution, are evils which 
have taken place among its professors, in direct 
opposition to its scope and design. Is it not then 
hard, that it should be made responsibli^ for these’^ 
Has it not a right to be judged by its genius and 
tendencies, rather than by any mischief, which 
blindness and bigotry, and the love of domination 
have done in the Christian church ? For my own 
part, when 1 contemplate the horrid scenes which 
ecclesiastical history presents to our view, instead 
of feeling disgust with Christianity, I am struck 
with the divine foresight discovered by its Founder, 
when he said, J am mt covic to peace on earth, 
but a sword ; and led to a firmer fa} Ih^ arising from 
a reflection on the warning giveo in the scriptures, 
that an apostacy would come, and a savage power 
appear,^ which ,would defile God^s sanctuary, tram* 
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pie on truth and liberty# and make itself drunk with' 
the blood of saints and martyrs! Disserttiiions* 

^Richard Price was born at Ty'nton, Glamor- 
garflhire, 1723, educated at Neath, and afterwards 
removed to the Rev. Mr, EameS’s academy in Lon¬ 
don. Ilis father, a rigid Calvinist, finding his son 
one day reading Dr. Clark's Sermons^ flung them 
into tlie fire! On finishing at the acaderny..-iHJ^)c- 
camc domestic chaplain to Mr. Streatfield, Stoke 
Newington, assisting Dr. Chandler and other minis¬ 
ters in the vicinity of London. In 1757 he settled 
at Hackney, and next year resided at Newington 
Green, He now published his profound Review of 
the Quesiions and Difficulties of Morals. In 1767 
came out his admirable Dissertations on Providence, 
Praiftr, a future State, and Miracles. In 1770 he 
was chosen to the Gravel-Pit Meeting, Hackney, 
the next year printed his masterly tract on 
Reversionary Payments. In 1776 he gave to the 
public his Observations on Civil Liberty, with refer¬ 
ence to the American war, for which, in a gcjd 
box, he received the freedom of the City of Lon¬ 
don. In 1778, he carried on a controversj'' with 
Priestley on Materialism and Necessity, conducted 
with candour and ability. In 1786 appeared an in¬ 
comparable Volume of Sermons on the Christian Doc¬ 
trine. JE-Iere he justly maintains that Christians 
of all parties, however they may censure one an¬ 
other, or whatever op|Wsition may seem to be in 
their opinions, are ‘agreed in all that is essential to * 
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Christianity! But his celebrated discourse on The 
Love our Country^ 1789, drew on him the indig¬ 
nation of Burice in his ReJix:ctions on the French Revo-^ 
lution, which he repelled with a manly integrj^^. 
He died, 1791, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 
An immense number of distinguished public charac¬ 
ters attended his interment in Bunhill.Fields. Mrs. 
Chapone pourtrayed his character, under the feigned 
name Simplicius, with a beautiful accuracy. He 
was, indeed, one of the greatest and best men that 
ever lived. 


ROBERT ROBINSON, 

CAMBRIDGE. -*ni£l> 1791. 

Why do you not persecute, at least, with the 
tongue, those monstrous Unitarians? ^Because I 
have no warrant from Christ to do so; nor the least 
inclination to forge one. This is well enough: but 
why do you praise them in every company ? Be¬ 
cause a mistaken man may merit praise for that very 
industry whic|i hath led him into an error •, and for 
that Integrity whi^ makes him, against his interest, 
support it. But vmt occasion is there to keep com¬ 
pany with them, and to maintain an intimacy with 
them i Because on every other article they edify 
me, and on this we agree to differ. In the posses¬ 
sion of this truth, I think 1 have the advantage of 
them. In regard to many others, I am not worthy 
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to speak to them; 1 g)ory in being their disciple.* 
In what light then do you consider a sincerc,manj 
who denies our Lord’s divinity? Ii^the fight of a 
i^'ftaken brother ^ in every other attitude an object 
of esteem, and in tiiat of denying the divinity of 
my Lord, an object of my tenderest compassion. 
All this arguea great coldness to your Lord! I would 
rather be frozen into a formalist, than inflamed with 
the Arc of hell; in the first case, 1 shouk^de a 
harmless statue; in the last, a destroyer, like the 
devil. 

Which of the ten commandments does a man 
break by following his own convictions in religion ? 
Suppose the worst, that he is in an error; yet Us 
error remaincth with himstlf. Is any of us less wis^, 
less just, or less safe, because another docs that for 
himself which we every day do for ourselves ? Our 
safety is not endangered by his taking the liberty to 
think for himself: it is we who endanger his safety 
by taking the liberty to think for him. In such a 
case we should be less wise and less just than we 
ought to l^e; as he would be if he allowed us to 
run our liberty into such licentiousness. How is it 
that men, Christian men too, can see one another’s 
sicknesses, and hear of one another’s misfortunes, 
without any emotions of anger, and with all the 
feelings of humanity and pity that Christians ought 
to havelbr one another; and that they cannot bear 
to hear a conscientious man avow sentiments dif¬ 
ferent from their qwn Without a red resentment, 
that like a hot thunderbolt hisses and wounds, Aid ^ 
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kills where it falls? No; it is not justice, it is not 
prudcJhce, it is not humanity, it is not benevolence, 
it is not zeal iVir these disp*ositions ; it seems as if i| 
were the explosion of an infected heart, wherc^lfre 
milk of human kindness never Oowed. If^such 
emotions can proceed from Christians, we must sup¬ 
pose what we arc loth to think; thafis, that sonic 
are in some unhappy moments divested of 
all the principles of their holy religion, and actuated 
by tlic dispositions of the most ignorant and cruel 
of inankinfi. liut, say they, though we receive no*‘ 
injury, yet (lod is dishonoured. Ah! is God dis¬ 
honoured ? Imitate his conduct, then; docs he 
thunder, docs lie lighten, docs he afflict this poor 
nf^n ? ndiold his sun enlightens Iiis habitation, his 
rain refreshes his fields, his gentle breeze fans and 
animates him every day, revelation lies always 
open before him, his throne of mercy is ever acc^- 
sible to him ; and will j/ou, rash Christfun, will 
mark him out for vengeance? I repeat it again, 
imitate your heavenly Father; and, at least, sus¬ 
pend your anger* till that day, when th^ Lord will 
make manifest the counsels of mais hearts, and then 
shall ever}} man haVf praise of God, 

yUa for the Diviniti/ of Christ, and Village 
Sermons, 

Robert Robinson was born, 1735, at iSwaftTiam, 
Norfolk: educated at the^grammar school of his 
• natii^e place, he made an early proficiency in clas¬ 
sical attainments. His excellent mother, left a 
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widow with a family, bound him apprentice to a 
hair-dresscr in Crutched Friars, London. -He now 
becaniG a follower of Whitfield, llr^oainc, &c. iff 
a zealous methodist! With them he commenced 
preacher at Norwich; but leaving them, he, in 
settled with a Baptist church at Cambridge. 
His family inct'casing, he had recourse to farming, 
and other secular employments. He was .gM 
in preaching both at Cambridge, and in all the vil¬ 
lages around it; he also studied hard, and acquired 
♦111 immense stock of knowledge. He was highly 
esteemed by some of the heads, and many of the 
members of the University of Cambridge. In 1790 
he went to preach a charity sermon at Birmingham, 
where he died suddenly in his bed, having reached 
the fifty-fourth year of his age. He had injured his 
health by excessive application, but expired just as 
he haS wished, “ quiet and alone !*’ Asa preacher 
he%as inimiteible. His volume of Village Sermons, 
with Morning Ej'vrase't at the end of them, are 
unique: they are singular in tiicir subjects, original 
in tbeir illui^trations, and practical in'their tendency. 
Clamours were raised about bis orthodoxy, but he 
bad a sound he.ad and a sound Inm't ever intent on 
promoting the best interest of bis fellow-creatures. 
Altogcthcran extraordinary man, neither his talents 
nor Ills ^tainments were of a common description. 
He possessed an exquisite genius, a rich fancy, and 
a simple yet impressive eloquence. His two great 
works are his Histord of Baptism and his Ecclcsitis^ 
tical Researches, each a quarto volume. His mis« 

Y 
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cellaneous works, in Jive octavo volumes, were col- 
IcctedS and published by Mr. Benjamin Flower, who 
l^as wTitten a prefixed Mchioir of him with fidelity. 
His admirable translation of Sauritis Sermons^ 
his masterly Prefaces, as well as his History and 
Mystery of Good Fri/layy arc well known in the reli¬ 
gious world. Never was there a more enlightened 
aii^t^rdent friend both of the civil and religious 
liberties of mankind. 


86 . 

CALEB EVANS, D.D. 

BRISTOL.-DIED 1791. 

It has never been my castoni, as you well know, 
to give hard names to those that differ from me, 
even on subjects of the highest impcy-tancc; tfRd 
you will not therefore expect any thing of this kind 
in the present publication. The wrath of man will 
never work the righteousness of God; anj, I hope, I 
have learned to tremble at that word of my divine 
Master, Who art thou that judgest anolhet* man*s 
servant ? Hailing accusations may be as easily ap¬ 
plied to the support of error as of truth; and can 
only tend in either case to inflame, never to con¬ 
vince or persuade. We ought as sincetely and 
cheerfully to admire the virtues of those that may 
di|^T from us the most widely,*as we would wish to 
detect imd avoid their errors. But suffer me to 
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caution you against the opposite extreme, that of 
scepticism and indifference—a temper of* mind, of 
£^]1 others, the most unpardonable, ^nd the mo£% 
pe'i 'iicious. It is the highest ihsult we can offer to 
the Qod of truth, and has the most direct tendency 
to banish truth, and, with it, *all true virtue and 
happiness out* of tlie world. But amidst the clash 
of contending parties, and the jarring of sujjj* Jiy 
discordant sentiments, as are propagated and zea¬ 
lously contended for in what is called the Christian 
world, in the present day, it becomes more neces¬ 
sary than ever for all that would be able to give a 
reason of the hope that is in them^ with meekness and 
fearj uprightly and impartially to search the scrip¬ 
tures, and judge for themselves. Your faith will 
otherwise be of no use to you, it will stand in the 
wisdom of men; and not In the power of God, 
Then only can you receive the truth so as to derive 
any saving benefit from it, when you receive it, not 
as the word of men, but, as it is, in truth, the 
word of God, which also worKeth effectually in thei^ 
that believe, ' The truth will be of no avail to you 
if you are not sanctified by it, and made real Chris¬ 
tians. And then only will you recommend it to 
others, to any good purpose, when it appears that 
you yourselves liave been made by it truly humble, 
holy, hcf^venly-minded, useful, active, and benevo¬ 
lent, abounding in every good word ajid work, as 
those that are wisely pers'jaded their labour shall fiot 
be in vain in the Loi'dl •> 

Discourses ofi the Atonement.^ 

y 3 
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Caleb Evans was borh, 1738, at Bristol, of 
pious«and respectable parents; his father, Hugh 
^vans, Was sef/Jed there over a large and flourishing 
Baptist congregation. The son was trained up 
the utmost care as to his learning, morals, and 
piety. He was, at Iq*igth, sent to an academy Under 
Dr. Walker, of Mile End, London, of distinguished 
rCij?uitation. Here he applied himself to his studies, 
and laiu a solid basis for usefulness and respectability 
in his profession. Ilis first engagement as minister 
was at Unicorn Yard in the Borough, and occasion¬ 
ally at Clapham; but he removed to Bristol to assist 
his excellent father^ and was ordained his coadjutor 
1767. Here he was most acceptable as a preacher, 
and also as tutor in the academy, training up 
young men for the ministry. In 1781, he, alto¬ 
gether, succeeded his father on his decease, both 
in the church and the academy, presiding over them 
with singular reputation. In August,^ 1791, aiipa- 
ralytic stroke terminated his useful and honourable 
career. He died at a small rural village, Downendy 
in the vicinity .of Bristol. Here he j^uilt a neat 
chapel, which flourishes to the present day. In this 
chapel his much-respected widow, recently deceased, 
>^iias placed an elegant mural monument, with the 
following just inscription:—“ Sacred to the memory 
of the Rev. Caleb Evans, an exemplary Chris¬ 
tian, an eloquent and eminently useful preacher, 
the faithful pastor of the Baptist church in Broad- 
Bristol, and the accomplished president and 
tutor of the Bristol Education Society^ which owed 
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itg existence to his suggestion, and its jprosperity 
(under God) to his talents and labotiirs; he finish*>d 
course, Aug. 9, 1791, in the fifty-fourth year 
of his age! His remains arc interred in the burying- 
ground, near Red-Cross Street, Bristol, but Iiis 
sunivufg xsiduv) chose to place this memorial of 
her lasting affection and esteem in the to 

which he often retired, where he set forward and 
completed the erection of this chapel, and where he 
entered into Eternal rest! ” 

Immediately after his decease, a mcilalUon head of 
white marble was placed in ihv Museum of the aca¬ 
demy, indicative of the sense of his merits enter¬ 
tained by the Education Society. His publi¬ 
cations arc few—A Reilly to Dr. Priestley's 
in Behalf of the leading Doctrines of Christianity; 
a Collection of Hj/fnn.s ; a Tract on the Atonement; 
anH single Sermons preached on various occasions. 
He conducted with spirit and success a controversy 
with the celebrated John Wesley, vindicating t]ie 
resistance ^f the American colonies to Great Bri¬ 
tain, for he was an enlightened and ardent friend of 
the liberties of mankind! The author of the Sequel 
is happy in availing himself of this opportunity of 
paying a tribute of regard to the merits of a beloved 
and highit/-respected rclativCy to whom he stands in¬ 
debted for his edueatitm^ ns well as for his introduc¬ 
tion into the Christian,Ministry, 
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MICAJAH TOWGOOD, 

EXETER .—DIED 1792. 

r 

The foundation of all beauty, an ingenious au- 
observed, is unt/onnitff imidsi varitdj/. 
That tlie great Founder of the Christian church 
hutli, in this respect, formed it with admirable 
beauty, an attentive observer will evidently see. 
For amidst the infinite Ywety of gifts and endow¬ 
ments, of ranks and offices, of sentiments and opi¬ 
nions, which his wisdom permits, or his counsel 
ordains, a delightful union, or uniformity, is ex¬ 
pressly established. All the differently-minded 
Christians are to be uniU i in perfect charity; and, 
notwithstanding their diversity of sentiments and 
speculations, they are all to sit at one Ublc, and^o 
cat as of the same bread, and to drink as of the 
same sacramental cup, in token of their being fel- 
low-mcmbcrs of-the same household o( faith, and 
of their unfeigned love to one another. As far, 
therefore, as we destroy this unity or communion, 
by causeless separations, or hinder it fiom taking 
place, so far we hurt the beauty and the glory of 
the church, which is called the spouse of Jesus 
Christ. Should not this consideration engage the 
various sects and parties amongst Christians, to heal 
th^ unhappy breach their scjxiration have made, 
and to receive one another to the common tabic of 
their IkOrd ^ tShall the one body, the visible church 
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of Christ, sotting up a table in opposition to ethers, 
fencing it round with the peciiliaritie| of their scct^ 
and sudering none to cat with them but those who 
comply w’ith the same gestures and modes, and 
forms of thinking, or at lea^t of speaking, with 
themselves? *Is this that unity of spirit—that com¬ 
munion of saints—that mutual forbearance and fel¬ 
lowship with one another, which ChristiitAii’y en¬ 
joins? No; but the glorious symmetry of that liv¬ 
ing temple, the body and clmrch of Christ, is hereby 
grievously hurt; onvyings, mutual jealousies, ani¬ 
mosities, and party zeal, too naturally creep in, and 
sour and contract the mind. Jnlidels insult, Chris¬ 
tianity is wounded in the hoUvSC of its friends, and 
Charity, its ///I, runs out at the wounds [ 

( iiihoHr Christuntiftf. 

' *Micajaii Towoooo wu born, 1700, al Axrniii- 
ster in Devonshire. Jlis grandfather, Matthew 
Towgood, was ejected from the church by the Act 
lof Uniforipity. lie thus speaks lii-i descent!— 

1 cbteein it a greater honour to descend from one 
of these noble confessors than to have bad a coronet 
or garter in the line of my ancestry; and I look 
ibrward with joy to the approaching happy day 
when that glorious list of heroes will shine with dis- 
tinguisfied honours, and mount up to thrones of 
power, while their titled and enribboned persecutors 
will sink into shame, and be glad to hide their faces, 
in the deepest obscurity ! ” Educated by bis father,* 
he, ill 1717| was placed under t|^c llev^Henr^ 
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Grove at Taunton for the Christian ministr 3 ^ In 
1722 he, was ordained at Moreton Hampstcd, anvl 
hi 1737 he removed to Credfton; but, in 1719, hb 
settled at Exeter, where he remained to the end of 
his life, discharging the duties of his station* with 
exemplary fidelity. In 1782 he resigned, througli 
tl^ infirmities of age, after more than .sixfy years of 
scrvitS?x’n the Christian sanctuary ! He died in his 
ninety-second yuar, highly beloved and respected; 
indeed, he was denominated 7'hv j^jtostlc oflhv l4'L\s‘t 
of Bny^land! He published on Infant Baptism, and 
other subjects; but his chief v ork was bis Dissent- 
iitg CMvntlemaiis LetterSf in answer to Mr. White, a 
cltjrgyman of the clmrch of England, of which 
there have been many editions, and wliicli is deemed 
a standard work amongst I''*sentors. His iharacter 
of Charles (he First is a curious piece ; but bis Tracts, 
which are valuable, were collected into one volume, 
by Mr. Benjamin Flower, formerly of Cambridge. 
He was a pious, sensible, liberal divine, the distin- 
gukhed friend of civil and religious liberty. His 
rfcspected colleague, the llcv, .Tamos P»Taniiiiig, 
wrote his Memoirs, and has done justice to his me¬ 
mory. 


88 . 

JOHN WICHE, 

MAIDSTONK. —,1794'. 

* iT^seeras to be almost unavoidable, that sects or 
hereskst^ (if they may be called so) should be 
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amongst us. And yeft tliese^ with but a moderate 
degree of Christian knowledge and goodnes'^ may 
be made to consist most harmoniously With tliat 
Vw/Vf/, amongst Chuistians in gc7ieraly whicli % 
mdh desirable and lovely; as manifesting, and as a 
meabs to preserve and cherish, the subjection they 
all owe to th/jir one Master and Lord, Christ 
Jesus. For, , 

Were I so happy, as to live in a neigKjoVirhood 
and country of those who agreed with me, in be¬ 
lieving the Gosi’El, and in being determined to be 
governed by it; might I also be thought worthy, 
with my imperfect, attainments, to be admitted a 
member in one of those particular societies; I 
should, doubtless, experience comforts, not to,be 
felt by a solitary Christian, and greater than can be 
expressed by one who enjoys them. The love I bear 
towards all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sin¬ 
cerity would there find particular objects, and occa~ 
sums, for those exercises of it, which naturally im¬ 
prove and strengthen it: a peculiar degree of sym¬ 
pathy would, in all likelihood, subsist bctwixt*mc 
and those who statedly concurred with me, in affec¬ 
tionately celebrating the divine Majesty and good¬ 
ness; in recognising the humility and meekness, 
the patience and fortitude, the condescension, and 
suffering goodness, the faithfulness and wisdom, 
the pcfwcr and glory of Christ; and in continued 
endeavours to persuade, excite, and encourage one 
another, by the exampie of the gracious Redeemer, 
by his doctrines, institutions and precepts, aitd bys 
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all the motives of his Gospel, so to live in this 
world/ as to adorn the holy doctrine we believe, 
to be filled with the peace and hope it inspires here, 
and be prepared for the everlasting happiness it p/o- 
rciscs hereafter. But such particular regard for one 
another, which we of the same society must needs 
be sensible to, could not, surely, lead us to ima¬ 
gine, that the character and privileges of Christians 
belonged*^(>w/y to ourselves and those who agreed 
with us in sentiment, concerning the particular doc¬ 
trines and institutions of Christ, or tlic form and 
order of those services hich wo think most proper 
to be observed in Christian assemblies. \Vc should 
not esteem oiirst lvcs to bo Christians, on account of 
the* particular manner in which \vc understood this 
or that, or any particular doctrine, or precept, of 
Christ, and because our professions and practice 
were correspondent; but because we believe him to 
be, such as wc understand the New Testament fo 
represent him to us, the Christ, the Son of God, 
and because we truly desire, and endeavour, to 
know and do the will of God as declartfa by him. 
And as it cannot be but that all having the like faith 
M Christ, and disposition to learn of him and obey 
him, must be his approved disciples; so we, un¬ 
doubtedly, should esteem all such to be our fcllow- 
disciplcs and brethren in Christ Jesus, and i|sc our 
utmost caution in thdse rules which we agree to ob¬ 
serve ||i our society, lest by ijiem any should be cx- 
from the privileges of it, ’whom Christ hath 
accented. We should not content ourselves in say- 
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ing, witli respect to ceucli, that we arc ready to 
receive thenij if they will come to tlie communion 
of The Church in the way which Chrf^t himself 
liath appointed. This would be arrogating to ouf- 
selvbs, and to those whoso particular opinions and 
practice agree with ours, more than any of us, per¬ 
haps, would think it just, or*rcasonabIe, ixpresd^ 
to assert or claim. For what would the mcanipg 
most evidently implied in such a spceclv>be, but 
this? The Ciiuach of Christ includeth no more 
than those of our otvn party; and our intrrpreta/ion 
of some particulars in the New Testament must deter* 
mine the conditions upon which the communion <^The 
Christian Church shall he obtained. 

Idea of a Christian Churchy 

John Wiche was born, 1718, at Taunton, of 
respectable parents, the family having been sufterers 
fo ’ their attachment to the unfortunate Duke of 
Monmouth in tlj^e cause of civil and religious li¬ 
berty. Mr. W., destined to the Christian ministry, 
was educated under Dr. Uotheram in the north' of 
England, his patron being the celebrated Dr. James 
Foster of eloquent memory. Having finished at 
the academy, he preached at Salisbury; and during 
the Rebellion, 17'1?5, delivered there a spirited scr* 
moHi rousing his countrymen to the support of the 
Brunswick family. Quitting thj| place soon after, 
he thought of embracing some secular profession, 
but was invited to ]^^aidi>tone, where ho settled with 
a small though respectable general Baptist con^re- » 
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gation. Here he continued*beloved and respected 
for neir half ^ century, dying, in the«cvcnty- 

s^xth ycaV of Iris age. Emplo 3 'ed in the tuition of^ 
the rising generation, he, to the last, pursued ^thc 
even tenor of his way, thus approving himsplf a 
most tiscful nicmbcri of the community. lie was 
the intimate friend of Laronek, and published bis 
F(fiir Duamrscs on the different Systems of Tlic- 
ology, ^ilis own only llieological production was 
jin Idea o f a Clirhtian Church, (j)ubli&hcd in 17G0) 
replete with good sense and liberality ; it displays a 
just sense of tlie importance of the right of private 
judgment, and indicates the enlarged spirit of the 
New Testament. Were (dl churches formed on Iiis 
plan, it would conduce to the credit and peace of the 
religious world. 


89. 

SAMUEL STENNETT, D.D. 

^ DIED 1795. ,, 

As wc ought all to contend earnestly for the faith 
once delivered to the saintsi so w^e are obliged, by 
the simplicity and sameness of that divine spirit and 
temper which bath been infused into our hearts, 
most sincerely and a^ectionately to love one gnoiher. 

laws of InSlIlpit}'^ constrain us to express a 
tender regard towards mar^cind in general, purely 
. ttpo|i this principle, that they partake.of the same 
^ nature with ourselves; the argument must receive 
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additional strength wlten it conies clothed with all 
the native dignity and generosity whic[i rMigion 
gives it^at the same time presenting to*our vi^ 
the good man, who is born from above, as the ob¬ 
ject of this our esteem and adection. Can we be¬ 
lieve him to be the offspring «of God—the brother 
of Jesus, and a partaker of the same nature with 
ourselves, and not embrace him with the utmost 
cordiality in the' arms of Christian charity? Gud 
forbid that we should be insensible to such divine 
impressions! Bdoved, hi us love one another, for 
low is of God: and every one that loveth is horn of 
God, a fid knowetk God, He that loveth iwi, knowetk 
not God, for God is love. May this temper live and 
increase in each of our hearts, so proving us to lie 
tlic disciples of Jesus; till at length it shall arrive at 
its utmost perfection in the realms of light and 
glory above ! Discourses on Personal Religion, 

* 

Samuel Stenkett was born, 1727, in London, 
and educated with care by his excellent parents; 
his grandfi|ther was the celebrated Joseph Stennett, 
who was noticed by Queen Anne for his patriotism 
and piety. The subject of this memoir, after 
passing through his studies under the Rev. Mr. 
Hubbard at the Stepney academy, usually assigned 
to those destined for the ministry, was settled at 
Little Wild Street, Lincoln’s T'ields, where he 
preached to a small but very select congregation till 
his death in 1795,»ageS sixty-eight years. He^was* 
assisted by his only son, who, from ill health, toon 
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retired into the country. Dr^ Samuel Stennctt dis¬ 
tinguished himself both as preacher and ipinister. 
As ‘preacher, was a neat composer of sermons, 
recommended to his hearers by a very afl'cctionatc* 
delivery; as a writer, he was author of two oefavo 
volumes of Sermons ij?i Personal Religion ; a volume 
on the Domestic Duties; another on the Parable of 
th^ Sower: he also wrote with good temper on the 
Baptisjndl Controversy; and publislied, likewise, on 
the Inspiration of the Scriptures. These arc admi¬ 
rable in their kind, moderately C'alvinistic, but 
marked by good sense, benevolence, and piety. 
Sofl: and tranquil was the cveni.^g of his days. He 
had a poetical talent, and with the effusions of his 
mCise would entertain his company. His country 
residence was a neat cottage at Muswell Hill, near 
Highgate, where I annual! , visited him. Here he 
received his friends with case, and treated them 
with a cheerful hospitality. The ffcn/lcmati, :.hc 
scholar, and the Christian, he was an ornament of 
the religious community. 


90 * 

ANDREW KIPPIS, D.D. F. R. S. and S. A. 

,/dIED 1795. ® 

Religious didercnccs a mighty cause of the 
disputes and aversions that have taken place in the 
ea^h. In consequence of religious differences. 
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mankind have been ready to view one another in a 
light peculiarly odious, and to cherish the most un¬ 
friendly, and even the most malign'knt sentiment^. 
Tlr^ quarrels that have arisen from this origin have 
beer always too generally prevalent; and it is, alas! 
to be feared, that they will cdhtinue to prevail for 
ages yet to come. The effects of a temper of this 
kind must be extremely bad, if we consider the 
matter in a moral and religious light. 

And noiv, if my voice could be heard, I would 
ardently and affectionately call upon the bigots and* 
persecutors of the globe, no longer to violate the 
rights of conscience, but to grant to every man the 
privilege of worshipping his God and Father, in 
the manner that is agreeable to the dictates of his 
own mind. Be persuaded, since ye are disciples of 
the same Master, to live in love, even as Christ also 
loved you; and do not permit ont/ differences in re¬ 
ligious sentiments to interrupt the harmonious agree¬ 
ment with which it behoves you to march on in the 
road that leads to the mansions of glory. In short, 
let each oP^is, in our several stations and connex.- 
ions, be studious to cultivate the sentiments of uni¬ 
versal meekness, good-will, and benevolence; and 
let us constantly attend to the mighty arguments 
and motives to this purpose, which arc set before us 
in the Gospel. If thus we be careful not to fall out 
by tlie way, wo shall enjoy the"^truest satisfaction 
which the present life can afford, and shall be pre¬ 
paring for the realms of complete concord and blw^s- 
edness! SermoTu^ 

• z 2 
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Andrew Kippis was born, 1725, at Nottingham; 
he was descended, on both sides, from ministers 
^cted by the \:rucl Act of Uniformity. His father, 
was a silk hosier, but, he dying early, the son^was 
transferred to Sleaford, Lincolnshire, where he rc> 
ceived his grammar ^education. At the age of six¬ 
teen he became a pupil for the ministry under Dod¬ 
dridge ^t Northampton. Upon the close of his 
studies he was invited to Dorchester and Boston, 
but, in 1746, chose the latter situation. In 1750 
he removed to Dorking, Surry, where he succeeded 
Mason, author of the Treathc on Se/j^Knowiedge. 
Here he remained only three years; for, in 1753, 
on the death of*the Rev. Obadiah Hughes, he fixed 
hfs residence at Westminster, where, he died, Sep¬ 
tember 20, 1795, in the seventy-first year of his 
age. He had been active through life as minister^ 
tutor, and writer. In the academies of Hoxton and 
of Hackney he taught with talent and reopectabil/ty; 
he was also member of the Society of Antiquaries, 
•aqd of the Royal Society. His grand work was 
the BioGHAPHiA Britannica, which, alas! he 
left more than half unfinished. What he has done 
is executed with diligence and impartiality. Such 
was the suavity of his disposition, that he was, in 
his biographical sketches, more apt to dwell on the 
virtues than to expose the frailties of mankind. A 
friend telling him that the sarcastic Horace Walpole 
reproached him with a love of indiscriminate panc- 
gyiic, the biographer replied,*** Tell him to wait 
tillj coma to his Fathers life, he may then have rea* 
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son to alter liis opinion!” As the honest*patriot. 
Dr. Kippis would have reprobated iChe corrupt 
statesman destroying the liberties of his country. 
jITc published separately the Lives of Captain Cooke 
ancl of Dr. Pringle; he also printed a volume of ex¬ 
cellent SiiUMONS, as well as numerous pamphlets. 
Dr. Abraham Bees, who preached his funeral sen.^on, 
expatiates on his mild and gentle tempbr, his po¬ 
lished manners, his graceful address, and the variety 
of his accomplishments. 1 knew him well, received 
from him marks of fricndslAp, and am happy in 
paying this tribute of respect to his philanthropy. 
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STEPHEN ADDINGTON, D.D. 

o 

DIKD 1795. 

1*AUD reviewing what he.had been and donc^ he 
could licit but be astonished that such a sinner 
against Christ should be forgiven. ** Nevertheless,” 
says he, ** though ray character and‘ conduct had 
“ been so offensive and provoking, I obtained 
“ mercy,” &c. He was now willing to acknowledge 
his obligations to that, though he imagined he had 
no need of it before, even while committing acts of 
the most violent outrage which could he offered 
against Christianity and Christians. In these, yhiJe* 
a Pharisee, he gloried; and upon what principle ?. 
That on which^a AA*o//ef/Papist pcrsscutcs c ’l whoni^ 
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he stignaatizes as heretics, pretending therein to 
serve Gc^ snd his church. But will that justify him 
before the tribunal of his righteous Judge, or even 
the cool and impartial opinion of sober sense’? 
What sentiments must Saul have entertained of i!l)e 
Divine Being, if he could suppose him to be well 
pleased with a man, who cuts another’s throat, 
stones hinv^.o death, burns him at the stake, or tor¬ 
tures him on a rack, because his religious sentiments 
do not exactly coincide with his own, or on account 
of his worshipping God in a place and posture, in a> 
mode and dress, difibrent from those he lias bean 
most accustomed to ? The prejudices of education, 
however early imbibed or strongly rivetted, cannot 
vindicate any man in such a spirit and conduct, 
much less one of Saufs tai nts and literary know¬ 
ledge, from attempting to justify himself therein 
after his^conversion, he owned his guilt, and we[;it 
over it! Life of PauL 

Stephen Addington was born about the year 
1730, near £tarborough, Leicestershire; his pious 
parents, discovering in him a love of learning and 
of religion, early devoted him to the service of the 
sanctuary. He was placed under the care of the 
great and good Doddridge^ who treated him as his 
OfH son, whilst the pupil ever retained i\fe pro- 
fbMudest regard for his memory! Indeed, his appli¬ 
cation and good conduct mtist have recommended 
to any tutor, for he was more than usually in- 
l^nt'en improvejnent. His exercises in the nu’ni.vtry 
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were acceptable both at Northampton andoin its 
vicinity. On finishing his educati^j he> was fixed 
at Harboroughi where he had the superintendance 
of ^a large congregation, and established a flourish¬ 
ing* academy. Plere he resided for many years, 
when, at length, he removed to London. In the 
metropolis he preached, but not with the popula^^ty 
he enjoyed in the country, and trainedcup a few 
young men for the ministry, by conducting aa in- 
Uitution denominated The Evangelical Academtj* He 
died 179G, having suffered for some time from a 
paralytic stroke. His publications were— Remarks 
on Warburfon'*s Divine Legation^ a work of consi¬ 
derable research; Tract on Infant Baptism ; a small 
English Greek Grammar; The. Life of the Apostle 
Paul; A Treatise on Afflictions; and some minor 
publications* He was a truly respectable member 
cf the religious community. 


92. 

CHARLES BULKLEY. 

DIED 1797. 

The multiplying forms, eeremonies, and external 
services in the affairs of religion, is quite contrary 
to the nature and genius of Christianity, and tends 
directly to destroy that kingdom which the Gospel 
was intended to erect, and to introduce that whicio 
it was intended to overthrow, byjeading to 
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ascribes a worth and efficacy to things of a positive 
an^(l ritual* nature far beyond their real importance, 
and to depreciate and undervalue inward purity and 
goodness of disposition. This is the natural ten- 
dency of the thing; jind this its tendency has ap¬ 
peared to a dreadful degree of demonstration in the 
cherch of Rome, in which pure and undejiied rc/igioii 
is almost ^ost and overwhelmed under a heavy op¬ 
pressive weight of absurd, superstitious, and ridi¬ 
culous rites. The same consequences must follow, 
whenever the same humour is indulged. It cannot, 
therefore, but be most earnestly wished, that some 
of those who profess a reformation from that church 
bolt) less resemblance to it in this respect, and that 
they would think betimes of returning to the pri¬ 
mitive simplicity of the chrKtian institution; and if 
the kingdom of God be leithin us; if it consists in the 
regularity of the temper and the goodness of tl-fc 
heart; if this was the great end and design of tlic 
Christian scheme; then this may and oui»ht to in- 
spir§ us with charitji and love tow'xrds those 

who, though they may differ from us in speculation, 
or with respect to the exterior services of religion, 
are men of honest, pious, and good dispositions. 
A good, consistent Chri^sti(ln can never, without the 
highest absurdity, be looked upon, under pretence 
of a zeal for the Christian faith, with contempt or 
aversion, or even with indifference. And all those 
.professors of the Cliristian religion muil surely have 
undoubted claim to that title on whom Chris¬ 
tianity had^the very'effect it wp intended to 
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liave> who arc endowed with that temper and dispo¬ 
sition of mind which it was the very epd -of the 
.Gospel to inspire, however erroneous we'may ima¬ 
ging them to be in their judgment with respect to 
thosp positive injunctions which the Gospel itself 
teaches us to look upon as of a vastly inferior and 
comparatively diminutive nature^ and which derive 
all the excellency they have from their tendency^ to 
promote that purity and goodness of hearU? of which 
the persons we are now speaking of are supposed to 
be possessed, or as to any of the speculative doc¬ 
trines of Christianity, the belief of every one of 
which are likewise by the Christian religion itself 
represented as being absolutely witliout avail and 
signiGcancy to any purposes of merit or acceptable¬ 
ness in the sight of God, further than they are pro¬ 
ductive of moral purity, and have some real effect 
towards the bettering or amendment of the heart 1 
I*^ay not ‘these things to discourage any from ad¬ 
hering to the simplicity of gospel worship, or from 
contending earnest 1 1 / for the faith once delivered to the 
saints! This is by all means our duty; but we may 
certainly contend for truths without giving up Cka^ 
rity or our love of virtue wherever it is to be found. 
And in no other way can wc do it with honour, or 
even with innocence. Sermons. 

I 

Charles Bulkley born, 1720, in London, was 
grandson of Matthew Henry, of pious memory. 
A devout aunt took care of his education, which 
was directed towards the ministry. For this pur- 
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posC) he was sent down among his relatives at Ches¬ 
ter, afid thence to the academy of Dr. Doddridge 
at Northahiptor. With his tutor he became a fa¬ 
vourite for his diligence^ behaviour, and inflexible 
integrity. His first sermon at the close of his stu¬ 
dies, from the words yecd mif Lambs, gave universal 
satisfaction. He now preached at Colchester, and 
in*bther parts of the country; but he soon settled 
in Londoii, and having become a (General Baptist, 
was patronised by Dr. James Foster of oratorical 
celebrity; he even continued the lectures at the Old 
Jewry with acceptance and ability. His publications 
were numerous, and of consideivblo merit. Their 
titles arc— Gospel Ecouorm/, a small quarto; Sermons 
on'Various subjects; Discourses on the Miracles and 
Parables, in four volumes ; his Catechist; Defence of 
Shaftsfmrf s Characteristics; u?d Uemarks on Boling- 
broke: he died, 1797, at an advanced age. Dr. 
Toulmin published, in three octavo volumes, Notes 
on the Bible, a learned and curious work left by him 
for publication. The writer of this article knew 
him well; and, having interred him, delivered his 
funeral sermon, where he has paid due tribute to 
his talents, learning, and incorruptible integrity. 
His singularities towards the close *of life were 
numerous, but they were greatly outvveighed by his 
benevolence and piety. 
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WILLIAM ENFIELD, LL.D. 

NORWICH.-DIED 1797. 

Knowledge and learning may excite admiration; 
power may command homage and subjection; wealth 
may procure you external tokens of respect, and 
give you rank and distinction in society; bfit it is 
CHARITY or benevolence alone which will afford you 
the pleasing consciousness of merit in' your own 
bosoms, and obtain the cordial esteem and affection 
of mankind. A tenacious adherence to certain 
articles of religious belief, and a scrupulous obsf^Vt 
ance of certain religious forms and ceremonies, may 
rank you among the members of this or that reli¬ 
gious scot; but it is only an uniform obedience to 
thiit ncxD cmimmdment which Christ hath given us, 
which can entitle you to the character of Christians. 
In the Christian church, which is founded in hve^ 
though we have ail knowledge and all gifts, if> we 
have no charUy, we are nothing. Above all things, 
then, follow after charity, which is the bond (f ;;rr- 
fcction; and jnay the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ make you to increase and 
abound in love towards one another, and towards 
all mcif, to the end that your hearts may be esta¬ 
blished unblaraeable in holiness, and that ye may be 
prepared for an cyerla*sting abode in the regions of 
perfect love and peace! Sermons. # 
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^ William Enfield was bcrn, 174«1, at Sudbury, 
and educated in the academy of Davcntry. During 
his studies^ he was remarked for the elegance of his 
cdVnpositions. Tin 1763 he settled at Liverpool, 
where he was soon noticed as a pleasing preacner, 
and an amiahlc man in society. Here he published 
two volumes of Sermons^ a collection of Hymns, and 
al?o Family Prayers, In 1770 he became lecturer 
of the B,elles Lettres in the Warrington academy. 
He nftw printed his very popular work The Speaker 
—•the Preacker*s Directory —the English Preacher, 
a compilation of sermons —Biographical Sermons — 
and Institutes of Natural PhUowphy, The academy 
breaking up, 1783, he, in 1785, removed to Nor- 
&nd officiated at the Octagon Chapel in that 
city. He soon published Bracker s History of Phi- 
losopy, and took a part in Dr. Aikin's General Bio^ 
graphy. Indeed he, at length, gave up the edu¬ 
cation of youth, and devoted himself^to . literary 
occupations; but an unsuspected disease preyed on 
his vitals, and he died, 1797, in the fifty-seventh 
year of his age. Three volumes of Sermons were 
printed after his decease. They are elegantly writ¬ 
ten, tastefully illustrated, and on a variety of sub¬ 
jects : indeed this posthumous work is creditable to 
his mempry; it is a treasure of practical theology. 
Few men have lived more generally beloved, or have 
died more lamented. 
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DANIEL TURNER, A.M. 

ABINGDON.—DIED 179S. 

Where the grace of charity is properly culti¬ 
vated, 7'eligious societies become, indeed, as Mount 
Zion, that can never be moved. But without divLc 
love, all the most solemn and best concerned forms 
of union, and the most resolute endeavours to main¬ 
tain them, avail nothing. The evil spirit of discord 
will creep in; the busy bodies in religion, the whis¬ 
perers, the tale-bearers, &c. with their jealousies 
and surmises, blow up the fire of contention; a 
shyness and indifference take place between its 
members; they separate one from another; grow 
angry; ihutual reproaches and revilings widen the 
breach; they even hate and persecute one another; 
thJr connexions are entirely dissolved, and the so¬ 
ciety is no more! Would to God there were no in¬ 
stances w'ithin our knowledge to confirm the truth 
of this obsfjrvation! In short Charity is the grUdd 
preservative of all religious truth and liberty —the 
peace of the world, and the tranquillity of every 
pious and virtuous mind. And it is a bond of ever^ 
lasting duration, so that when once effectually form¬ 
ed, and properly cultivated, it can never be broken 
—no, not by principalities nor powers; things pre¬ 
sent nor things to come; life nor death*«for by the 
power of divine love we lay hold on God, and arc 
united to his omnipotence. Hence the apostle wt- 
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sures us, that Charity ncmir faileth: our present 
impei^ect knuwkdgCy giftSy propheck.Sy tonguesy and 
even finPh anj} hupcy must all fail; but Charity 
titndes, and will live and shine for ever, when they 
arc no more ! Sennon on Charity* 

T 

Daniel Turner was born, 1710, near St. Al¬ 
ban’s, and had a classical education. He, for years, 
kept an yeademy at Hcmel Hempstead, publishing, 
in ifss, an Abstract of (iraminar and Hhctoric for 
the use of his pupils, among whom was the well- 
known physician. Dr. Hugh Smith, and Dr. William 
Kenrick of literary celebrity. He settled as minis¬ 
ter at Reading, but, 17^8, removed to Abingdon, 
where he continued fur life. Here he had a large 
and respectable congregation, who were attached 
to him, and even venei\»tcd him: indeed* he was 
attentive to their best concerns, and devoted himself 
to their service. He died, 1798, in /he eighty- 
ninth year of his age, after an illness which he bore 
with resignation. His publications were small but 
niAnerous, and pf excellent tendency. ^ His Com- 
pcndiitm of Social Religion—Meditations on select 
Portions of Scripture —and Letters to Young Per* 
sons. Religious and Mural, were his principal pro¬ 
ductions. He had a taste fur poetry. His talents 
and acquirements were respectable; his temper was 
mild, and his spirit candid; for he was* a man 
who had studied well the New Testament, which 

t 

breathes peace and love towards mankind« 

« i 
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JOSEPH FAWCETT, 
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05 , 

JOSEPH FAWCETT. 

DIED 1803, 

When we consider one another in the light of 
creatures destined, one after another, to descend 
into darkness and dust; when we reflect that we 
shall allf afler having run our little caieer ^ and 
panted in our temporary pursuits upon earth, be 
swept off from the scene, and our eager enterprises,- 
impassioned hopes, and humble pleasures, and hum¬ 
ble triumphs, be swallowed up in the deep gulf of 
insensibility and forgetfulness, when we view one 
another in that shade which this thought of our 
common ^ mortality throws over us all—one would 
think it should melt us into mutual compcLssion and 
tcndcrtmfi of treatment towards each other; that it 
should softc*n us into pensive and gentle sensations, 
disarm us of all /croc/Vy and hatred^ and dispose us, 
instead of hurting one another, to sooth and com- 
fort each ether by all the kind qffiaw in our power. 
Come then, my fellow-mortals, and let us determine 
to dwell in fraternal union among ourselves. When 
a city is beset by an irresistible and an exasperated 
enemy, and the wide wasting sword is every mo¬ 
ment expected within the walls, is that a time for 
the inhabitants to trouble the few )noments of liberty 
or of life that arc lefl them by mutual animosities 
and intestine hostilitus ? Surely then, if ever, it is 
a time for them ttt dwell together in amity, 

2 a2 
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Charity is a complete and consistent thing. It is 
not a^flash, but a flarae; it is not a fragment, but a 
whole; it is not a segment, but a circle. Its affecr 
tions stream from God as their centre; all mankind 
compose their circumference; they go forth not 
only in one, but in* all directions towards the pro¬ 
duction of others* good i Sermons, 

9 


Jqsep?! Fawcett was born about the year 1760 
near Watford in Hertfordshire; he received his 
grammar learning at Cheshunt, and discovered an 
early love of learning. His relatives were of a re¬ 
ligious cast, and wished the young man to devote 
himself to the ministry. He was accordingly sent 
to the academy at Daventry, where so many have 
been educated, both clergy and laity, amongst the 
Protestant Dissenters. Here he abode during the 
usual term Jive years, ensuring the notice and 
approbation of those who presided ov^r the semi¬ 
nary. His favourite studies were Belles Lettres, 
moral philosophy, and theology; he also had a taste 
for elocution, and this led him to cultivate the 
much-neglected talent of pulpit oratory. On leav¬ 
ing the academy, he settled at Walthamstow, where 
he preached in the morning, and in the evening 
established a lecture at the Odd Jewry. Here he 
was attended by an overflowing audience o^* some of 
the first families in the metropolis and its vicinity! 
This continued for several winters. His sermons 
were models of elegance and good delivery. His 
health declining, he relinquished the ministry, and 
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retired to Watford, where he soon died in the meri¬ 
dian of life! He published two volumes of ?ery ori¬ 
ginal Sermons, and a volume of the largest 

of which is entitled Civilized War^ reprobating war 
a# contrary to the dictates of reason, and subversive 
of*the spirit of Christianity ; it is, indeed, the bane 
as well as the disgrace both of the ancient and mo¬ 
dern world. 
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' JOSEPH PRIESTLEY, LL. D. 

DIE© 1804?. 

Let all the diherent sects and parties of Chris¬ 
tians attend with candour to the opinions and prac¬ 
tices of others, and freely adopt whatever they arc 
convinced is t^ood in any of them. There is no sect 
(A* party J)ut hath something belonging to it of an 
(idvcniilioas and that is no necessary part of 

the general system; and let not our party prejudices 
blind us |o far, as to make us condemn and reject 
what is goad in any set of men, merely because they 
hold it j but, be the system ever so bad, let us glean 
from it every good idea and every useful custom. 
W'ere all parties to attend to this, the ven/ worst 
of them would be made tolerable, and they would 
all sootf be brought nearer to one another (if not in 
opinion) in atfection and mutual charity. 

1 have nothing more to iccoiumend to the did'er- « 
ent sects and parties of ChvistianSf but to rcnicSibi?!^ 
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we are all men; and to be aviare of the force of 
prejudice, to which, as such, we all are liable. If 
we be not utrangely infatuated indeed, we shall be 
sensible that there have been great and good men of 
ALL PARTIES. Hidley and Latimer were men who 
entertained very diflbrcnt opinions with respect to 
the points which are now denominated orthodox, 
yet ihey were both burned at the same stake, and 
died with the same constancy! This consideration 
alone, V sufficiently attended to, cannot fail, 1 
should think, to stagger the faith of those who be¬ 
lieve the favour of God to be confined to any one 
partyi especially if they be natcrally men of modesty ^ 
and candour. As men, however, we are certainly 
all cf us fallible, and liable to adopt opinions with¬ 
out sufficient evidence. Let us, therefore, as be¬ 
comes reasonable beings, 'n these circumstances, be 
careful to keep our minds always open to conviction 
—let us cultivate humility and a diffidcn(;e of our.' 
selves, and earnestly apply to the God of Truth , 
that we may he led into ail truth. 

' ‘ Comiikrathms on Differences of Qpinion* 

Joseph Priestley was born, 1733, near Leeds, 
his father being of the Calvinistic persuasion; he 
became early acquainted with the learned languages, 
and, in 1752, was placed under Dr. Ashworth in 
the academy at Daventry: here he was incessantly 
studious, and relinquished the greatest part of ortho¬ 
doxy. He first settled at l^eedham and Nantwicb, 
^ut,^n 1761, became tutor at the Warrington aca- 
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demy: here he pub!i8hed his Essays on Government 
and Education^ his Chart of Biography, and History 
of Electricity, In 1767 he went tp Leeds to preside 
over n large and respectable congregation of Dis¬ 
inters: here Dr. Lardner’s Letter on the Logos con¬ 
verted him to Humanitariarf^sm, which he zealously 
defended to the end of his days. Living near a 
large Brewery, he turned his attention to chemistry, 
and afterwards made some of the grmtest disco¬ 
veries in air of the age! Residing here six years^ 
he removed to Caine, Wilts, to be librarian to tlie 
Marquis of Lansdownc, with whom he continued 
seven years, publishing his Examination of Beid, 
Beattie,^ and Oswald —his Disquisition on Matter and 
Spirit, with many other of his best works. Htpnow 
settled at Birmingham with a large congregation, 
where* he printed his History of the Corruptions of 
Christianity, and his History of early Opinions, which 
Vivolved jiim in a controversy with Bishop Horsely: 
this was carried on with spirit and ability. As with 
warriors after a signal battle, success was claimed by 
the opposite parties. Mr. Belsham, however, 
that Horsely retired with his mitre, and Priestley with 
his palm of victory! However, the Christian philo¬ 
sopher was, in 1791, driven from Birmingham by 
an infuriated High-Church mob, who burnt his 
house, and destroyed his apparatus, whilst he himself 
narrom^y escaped with his life I!! He, in 1794', emi¬ 
grated to Philadelphia, where he published several 
theological works, and*died, 1804, in the seyenty-^ 
first year of his age, of a gr$idual decay, and with- 
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out a struggle. He was an extraordinary man, mild 
in his disposition and manners, possessing a mind 
deeply imbuud wjth the spirit of Christianity. His 
Institutes of Natural and Revealed Rdigion^ and his 
Lettc. s to a l^hilosophkal Unbeliever^ are excellent, 
whilst his philosophical Recoveries alone are passports 
to immortality! 
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HUGH WORTHINGTON. 

DIED lol3. 

Come forth, thou infidel, .who deniest n/uturc 
stall* to man! Come forth in' all the dignity of 
genius, and tell as that the nniiSTiAN religion 
would fetter thy noble .'ipirit ’ For once condescend 
to make good thy charge: prove that to be immor¬ 
tal is to be moan, and that faith in the happine& 
of HEAVEN sinks the glory and augments the dis¬ 
tresses of earth. Alas! poor creature, where is thy 
bdasfed pre-eminence ? The utmost of tht/ expec¬ 
tation is to flutter through a circle of vanity' for 
forty or fifty years, and then lie down with the 
worms, in no sense wiser, better, or happier, than 
they arc. But very different is the state of true 
CHRISTIANS—while they live; they are looking for 
the blessed hope, exen the ploriovs appearing*of the 
great Ood, and oar Saviour Jesus Christ; and, when 
•they cease to live, the divine spirit has commissioned 
Us to Vritc on their tombs, blessed are the head 
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WHO DIE IN THE LORB, FROM HENCEFORTH THET 
REST FROM THEIR LABOURS, AND THEIR WORKS 
DO FOLLOW THEM. Funeral Sermon. 

• ^ m 

Let us endeavour to overcome religious prejudice^ 
by anticipating the period when all who have 
served God, and honoured ,thcir Saviour upon 
earth, however different their sentiments, however 
various their worship, however diversified th^r 
habits, shall meet around the footstool^ of their 
heavenly Father, and join in one universal authem 
of thanksgiving and praise ! 

I once heard a sermon, on the subject of prejudicef 
Q;om a man 1 am proud to call my friend, the late 
Dr. Price; it was delivered in this house, and the 
impression it made upon iny mind will cease but 
with life. “ PrejudicCf^' said this truly excellent 
man, “*roay be compared to a misty morning in 
October,—a man goes forth to an eminence, and he 
sets, at tbe summit of a neighbouring hill, a figure 
apparently of a gigantic stature, for such is the im¬ 
perfect medium through which he is viewed would 
make him appear; he goes forward a few steps, <md 
the figure advances towards him, his size lessens as 
they approach, they draw still nearer, and the ex¬ 
traordinary appearance is gradually but sensibly 
diminishing; at last they meet, and, perhaps, the 
man I had taken for a monster, proved to be my own 
brother!” It might have been pleasant and gra¬ 
tifying to have answered the appeal of Nathaniel— 
Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ? I would 
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say, yes, the brightest pattcriC' of moral excelletice—< 
the molest example of Christian virtues—the fullest 
concentration of Christian graces—the moat perfect 
and unblemished character that ever adorned our 
earth, and the most illustrious personage whoever 
visited it, came from that despised city! Can any 
good thing come out of Nazareth ? Yes, Athens 
ir.3y Ij^oast her Socrates, and Rome her Cato— Na¬ 
zareth ^an boast, what every city upon the globe, 
from i’ekin to Constantinople, from Constantinople 
to Loudon, would be proud to acknowledge, it was 
for years the residence of Tills saviour of the 
WORLD ! C«7i any good thing c.^me out of Nazareth^' 
Wait till the morning of the Resurrection, then^ 
and not till then, will be m^hifested the importance 
of the blessing which arose from thence: saints, 
bursting from their graven will join one universal 
anthem of praise, wdiilc angels will echo the senti¬ 
ment, injinitc good came irora Nazareth*! O—may 
our hearts catch the sacred dame! May we exclaim, 
in the words of the^^roplict, Lo / this is the Lord; 
W€ have waited fOf him; we mil he glady md rejoice 
in his Salvation* . Fosthumom Sermons, 

Hugh Worthington was born, 1753, at Leices¬ 
ter, where his father was minister of the Presby¬ 
terian congregation for upwards of half a century. 
Trained by his venerable parent with a view to the 
ministry, he was sent at an early age to the academy 
at Daventry, conducted by the Rev. Dr. Ashworth, 
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wlio succeeded Dr. D!>ddridge in that institution. 
After passing through the usual course of st'hdics, 
jn which he made a reputable progr^s, hS came (o 
London in 1774? to assist the Rev* Francis Spilsbury 
at Salter’s Halh and succeeded him in 17S2> that 
much-respected gentleman d^wng in the seventy- 
seventh year of his age. There Ma. Worthing¬ 
ton continued through the remainder of his lifh, 
his pulpit talents exciting general admiration.^ His 
enunciation was distinct, his pauses judicious, and 
his eye remarkably penetrating; indeed, altogether, 
]iis was a very scribhs and impressive delivery. Ilis 
^blications w^ere few, chiefly fhiglc Sermons, deli¬ 
vered on interesting occasions; and also an Essay on 
ike Resolution of plain Triangles by common Artth* 
meiic. He had promised his congregation a volume 
of Sermons, which was never accomplished; he had 
in the press a second volume of his father's Discourses, 
biH which viGver appeared. He died, after a linger¬ 
ing illness, at Worthing, his favourite watering- 
place, July, 1813, in the sixtieth year of his age, 
and his remains were followed by a long train* oF 
mourners to Bunhill Fields. He was an eloquent 
and most useful preacher, all his discourses being 
fraught with good sense, benevolence, and piety. 
Of a cheerful and friendly disposition, he was a 
valuable member of the Christian community. 

An original volume of Sermons has just appear¬ 
ed, taken entirely frpm memory, without the as¬ 
sistance of notes, by a Lady who was long a mcm- 

j 
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her of Mr, Worthington’s congregation,” The aw- 
thor of the Sequel thanks the Lady, that, by means 
o^her ** uncommonly retentive memory,” so va¬ 
luable a present has h<?en made to the numerous 
friends and admirers of the preacher in the religious 
world. 


98. 

JOSHUA TOULMIN, D.D, 

BIRMINGHAM.—DIlp 1815. 

Christ addressf^ himself to the understanding 
of men. The apostles discarded all dominion over 
conscience, and assumed only the humble character 
of the servants of men for Jesus’ sake, "^he New- 
Test ament directs us to trq all things, io try the 
spirits, to prove all things, and to search the Scrip¬ 
tures; it is the generous principle of the Gospel, 
that, among Christians, no one is master, but all 
are brethren! It is therefore unjust to impute to 
CHRISTIANITY the authority of councils^ the power 
of the Pope, and the dominatiorf of the clergy. 
So far is it from being true that the Gospel favours 
tyranny and superstition, that it was, by referring 
to the New Testament, by appealing to its autho¬ 
rity, and by returning to its pure dictates,, that the 
ma^^f sin, who exalted himself above every thing 
cS^d God, was in many Qpuntries dethroned, and 
the gross corruptions of Popery were discarded, 
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From Thb New Testament are drawn the strongest 
arguments against superstition and intolerance^ The 
»N£w Testament has supplied me^ with the most 
gei\erou8 and liberal Bentiments, by wbieh^ to avert 
the tclaims of priests^ and to defend the rights of 
conscience. The ablest advocates of Christianity have 
been warm friends of free inquir^ and they who, 
with the greatest* spirit and stri^ngfli of argumcdti 
have exposed the folly, the wickednesi; and (he 
evils of implicit faith, have been the best friends to 
the Gospel. If aqy of its ministers preach {orjilih^ 
lucrcy lord it over heriiuge^ and seek for honour 
'•nd great things, they have no^^he spirit of CnninT^ 
hut depart from the principles of religion. 

Addresn -s to young Mat 

Joshua Touemin was bom, 1710, in London, 
and educated there at one of the best academies for 
training up young men for the Dissenting ministry; bo 
first settled at Colyton in Devonshire, and embraced 
the Baptist persuasion. He removed to Taunton 
about theiyear 176(1, wliere he published a Funeral 
Sermon on the Death of George II.: here he con- 
tiiy^d for upwards of forty vears. He thence came 
to Birmingham, where he was co-pastor with the 
llev. John Kentish, who, on his decease, 1815, 
paid {^suitable tribute of respect to his memory. 
His publications arc numerous, for his pen was his 
constant amusement. » His leading pieces wete hia 
Lives of Socinius, Biddle, and Firmin; Comparisou, 
of M^^ometanim and Christianity; his History 
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Taunton; Rqdy to Dt\ Stvr^es in Beha/f of Disscn- 
ters ; iiis Addresses to Toung Peop/c ; Answer to yin- 
drfiw Pulhr; a^Vblume of Sermons; with Pamphlets^ 
and single Discourses on public occasions. It is tp, be 
regretted that he lived only to hnish his first volume 
of the History of Dissenters^ which was a conti¬ 
nuation of Neal down to the present times. He 
was a man of learning, benevolence, and unfeigned 
piety. H^'s disposition was amiable, possessing sim¬ 
ple and unaffected manners; whilst he made no 
scruple to avow his own sentiments, he respected 
those of others. He d'cd rathel^ suddenly; a large 
circle of friends lo^jsd him a bile living, and no^^- 
cherish his virtuous simplicity. 


JAMES LINDSAY, D.D.^ 

DIED 1821. 

It is not a matter of feeling, nor can feeling he 
any test of its being either right or wn«ng in the 
tenets which it embraces. We may think our own 
creed agreeable to the, spirit of truth, and we mny 
be conscious of the sincerity of their conviction; 
but we cannot positively pronounce it to be true in 
all its parts, without pronouncing, at the saipe time, 
that we are inspired, for nothing short of inspiration 
can make us perfectly secii^ against error. Does 
t not that monster deserve the name of a fanatic^ 
tells me that 1 shall incur a sentence of ever- 
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lusting condemnation^'because 1 do not bebeve a 
creed which I cannot comprehend, and which, after 
^diligent search, I have not found iit the ^ew Tas« 
tangent ? lie may assure me that a dvoive spirit has 
givep him the consciousness th^t this creed is true; 
let him enjoy this opinion to* himself; but let him 
not, because I cannot adopt it, condemn my soul, 
lest, haply, he should himself incur the condem¬ 
nation ju(]gins; another maids servant, •rh% truth 

is, that, by inferring the certainty of a doctrine, 
from our own consciousness of its truth, we run the 
risk of mistaking a present feeling accidentally ex¬ 
acted, for an opinion, which must be determined 
Ijy the use of our reason under the guidance of 
ScRirruRE, and with such ordinary help from Cxod 
as'is consistent with the general order of Provi¬ 
dence. 

It sliould never he forgotten on this subject, that 
th5 A'migfity, in acting upon our minds, acts by 
stated laws adajiteil to the nature and circumstances 
of moral agents. lie submits the revelation 
•will to the 4est of our inquiries, and in all essential 
points it is so plain that he who runs may read! 
But, if mistaking tlio operations of my fancy for the 
workings of a divine spirit, 1 lay claim to a second 
revelation personal myself, and thus exalt my 

own uncertain impulse into a discovery of inspi¬ 
ration, I am, in fact, making myself equal to pro- 
FEiETS and APOSTLES^ with this only difference, 
that they were infallible in promulgating^ and 1 am 
infallible in interpretings the doctrines of thejjrot^ 
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pel! The consequences of this assumption by 
cliurcKcs and by individuals have been incalculably 
fatiil to the peaje of the world, and the interests of, 


real piety. C^bistianity never can produce its 
happiest efiects tm ^uc)i proud and fanatical preten¬ 
sions be banished f.om (he Christian community. 
Be it our care, whilst we enlighten our minds by the 
diligent perusal of the sacbed volume, to im¬ 


bibe tlfe same time those sentiments of an affec¬ 


tionate yet reverential piety, which will exalt our 
virtue, render our religious character consistent, 
and prepare us for brighter views of the divine 
government, and a fuller enjoyment of the dp'ip'^ 
perfections! Let our worship be that of the heart 
under the guidance of a sober judgment; and whilst 
we thus worship, let us ever remember that the end 
of the commandment is charity, and that a true 
faith worketh by love, and is perfected by coon 
WORKS. Sermons on various Subjects, 


James Lindsay was born, 1750, in Aberdeen- 

I* t c 

shire. North Britain. Having received his element¬ 
ary branches of education at a parochial school, he 
went at an early age to King’s College, Old Aber¬ 
deen : here he attended the classes with a diligence 
that gratified his tutors, and ^^onduced to his own 
improvement. On completing his course, he en¬ 
tered as private instructor into a family of respec¬ 
tability: this situation he retained for some time, 
' and gave great satisfaction. He, at length, quitted 
^^‘Vj.and came to the British metropolis, where so 
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many of his countrymen have risen to cminewce by 
their perseverance and industry in some ’jseful pro- 
•fession. Having assisted in schools, and preaciled 
occftisionally, he was chosen to succeed the celc- 
bratbd James Fordi/cc at Monkvf-ell Street, and con¬ 
tinued there to his dying day. Soon after this event, 
he superintended »and became sole master of a 
spcctablf seminary at Newington Green, formerly 
under tlie care of Mr. Burgh, author of Tlfh Dig~ 
nlty of Human Natvrct and other valuable publi¬ 
cations. Both as the instructor of youth, and as a 
minister of the Gospel, he was beloved and respected. 
'l/TtTcr previous alarming symptoms of indisposition 
and apparent restoration to health, this good ipan 
i/i^tantancoKsh/ expired at a meeting of ministers at 
Jlcd-Crflss Street Library, February, 1821, having 
made an animated speceli in Iichalf of the education 
of, the poor, ever anxious for the amelioration of 
the lower class s of tlic community I He was buried 
in Bunliill Fields with every possible token of re- 
irpect to his memory. Besides a few singfe Scrm*nr*,^ 
lie published an admirable l^olurnc of Discourses in¬ 
dicative of his intelligence and piety. With,a strong 
mind, and considerable classical attainments, he 
combined SLiavit}^ of, disposition, simplicity of man¬ 
ners, and a fearlcs.s integrity. A posthumous vo¬ 
lume o^ Discourse.'., ivith a Portrait, and Memoirs, 
by h is son-in-law’, Dr. Barcla 3 ^, is in the press, 
\*'hiclii, doublles.'-, wllllje wortliy ul'hio i btablished 
roputalioii. 
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EDMUND BUTCHER, 
SIPMOUTH.—DIED 1822. 

Let us borrow the wings of imagination, and an¬ 
ticipate the spectacle that will present itself when 
the day of account shall be closed, and the great 
moral^eckoning finally adjusted. Behold the pearly 
gates of the New Jerusalem set wide open-“Sce from 
every quarter of the jR:lobe the purified children of 
Adam arc crowding towards them! Surrounded by 
ten. thousand times ten thousand of his sointSf divine 
benevolence beaming in his eye, and celestial love 
flowing from his tongue, le! The Saviour planes 
himself at the entrance, and welcomes tliso happy 
myriads as they approach: Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you lefyre 
the foundation of the world! Let us look around the 
divine abodes, and endeavour to form some concep- 
, tioB of the innumerable throngs that are here col¬ 
lected. At the creation of Adam we nfust begin; 
for every generation that i$ past, and every gene¬ 
ration that is yet to come will furnisli its millions to 
increase the incalculable aggregate. There, if 
heoven admitted of fatigue, the great ancestor of 
the human race would be w^orn out bv the bare sur- 
vey of his offspring. From every kingdom and cli¬ 
mate of the earth—from tile abodes of ignorance 
*«^d«the realms of knowledge—from civilized and 
savage man, shall this infinite, varied, and ineai* 
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culably numerous mifltitude be gathered together. 
There will meet together Patriarchs and Apostles, 
Prophets and Evangelists, Martyrs»and Confessors 1 
There will be the pious Jesus, the virtuous Pagan 
—there will be the ignorant bpt well-disposed Hea¬ 
then, and THE ENLIGHTEN^ AND HOLY CHRIS¬ 
TIAN, the devou^ Mahometan, the patient Hindoo, 
and worthy individuals of all the diversified reli¬ 
gions wliich have been known among ine%will be 
there! There will also meet professors of the 
Gospel of Jesus of every possible name and class. 
All their angry passions will be subdued—all their 
'^orance of God, of the true nature of religion, 
and of each other, will be for ever done away. 
Catholics and Protestants, whatever they may *now 
think pf one another, and members of all the other 
litile communities into which the body of Christ hath 
l^ecn divided, shall sit down in the kingdom of their 
Father side by side, and adore with one common 
consent that graze of God by which they have been 
brought to salvation. With respect to each other 
but one i^ntiment will be felt, and that will be pufe 
unadulterated brotherly afiection! 

in this blessed abode, and from this blessed mo¬ 
ment all ages will be contemporaries, and the inha¬ 
bitants of all countries become fellow-citizens, will 
constitute but One body in Christ Jesus. Hen 
virtuous and pious relatives and friends w'ill recog 
nise each other. Hasbands and wives, parents am 
children, brothers and sisters, shall here renei 
every alfectionatc sentiment, and with pur9,1(rr 
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mingled delight taste of one d)mmon joy! Here the 
revered pastor and the beloved dock shall again 
meet! Here mkiisters who have laboured on earth, • 
either with similar views of divine truth, oj Wth 
shades of difference yi their conceptions concerning 
it, shall assemble under the banner of divine love, 
and without the smallest particle of dislike or mis- 
ta& embrace and love each other! Here private 
Christians,twho, on their earth were divided, shall 
drop for ever their mistakes and misapprehensions, 
,^rming%ne happy and glorious society! In every 
'Sense it is a blessed and harmonious throng ! Their 
robes are all white, for they arc washed in tl’Af* 
blood of the lamb! Their palms arc all green, for 
thc^ are fresh with unfading conquest! Their son^s 
are all in unison, for there is not a discordaqj; note! 
One is their perception oi bliss, and otip is their 
ascription of praise, for thus the konc is accorded-j- 
j4nd ifiey cried with <t loud xhucc, saijing, sa^-vation 
TO OUR GOD WHO SITTETII IJUON THE TIIilONE, 
AND UNTO tHE LAMB; AND THEY FELL ON TIIEIII 
jr/lC£S, AND WORSHIPPED C.OD, SAYlNtf, AMEN, 
BLESSING, AND GLORY, AND WISDOM, AND THANKS¬ 
GIVING, AND HONOUR, AND POWER, AND MIGHT, BE 
UNTO OUR GOD FOR F.VEII AND EVF-R! 

Sennon.s f hr the Use of J'amitics. 

Edmund Dutchf,r was born, 1756, at Colches¬ 
ter, Essex, his ancestors lia*diig sulfcred by the 
dreadful siege of that city by the Parliamentary 
ifftny^durittg the Civil Wars. He was assisted in 
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his education by dissenting minister of the 
place, who, perceiving in his youthful pupil indi- 
j cation of talent, was intent on liis improvement. 
He was, at length, sent to the metropolis, lind 
eng^agfbd for a few years in a secular employ. Here 
he attended the ministry of t^e late excellent Hugh 
Worthington^ who took him by the hand, gave him 
the necessary itf^truction, and introduced him*to 
the Christian ministry. He then becanjp a student 
at Daventry, and, finishing his studies there, 'fireach- 
ed at Sowerby in Yorkshire, which he sooi^ quitted 
for London. Here he was fixed at Leather Lane, 
« TIolborn, with a small but respectable congregation 
111 health obliged him to relinquish a station where 
his labours were duly estimated, and he retired to 
ISidmouth, which, by its soil balsamic air so re¬ 
cruited his frame, that it may be said to have added 
twenty years more to his valuable life 1 He died at 
j^ath, Af)ril, 1822, in the sixty-fifth year of his 
age, whither lie had gone for his health. A para¬ 
lytic stroke had induced an excessive debility, but 
he expired without a groan, elevated by the 
a BLESSED immortality! Mark the perfect man^ 
and behold the upright^ for the end of that man is 
peace ! He was interred in a sweet rural sequestered 
spot at Lyncombe in the vicinity of Bath: there, 
early in the moiyaing, his remains were deposited till 
the resurrection of thejust-^ 

See the cxult*«g sum climb o*er the hills. 

With golden beams gilding the jo;yous earth; , 

See the young unfold her infant bloom, * av* - 
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And, smiling, throw Jier grcer and flow’ry rob« 
p’cr Nature rising from her winl’ry tomb ! 

Now with glad hope anticipate tiik mokn, 

WJien the iioiiunission’d angel’s voice shall burs 
The graves, and bid the slumb’ring dead awake 
I'hen I'fpriwg shall wear an aiiiaranthine wreath. 

And the transformed clay like buried seed 
That long beneath the wmt’ry glebe lay hid, 

In undecaying loveliness shall rise " 

An avrgreen on Kden’s hills to bloom, 

\yiiih, years celestial roll tlieir ceaseless round! 

His publications were— A 'Jour through various 
Parts of England; A Picture of Sidmouth; and 
ikrev volumes of Sermons for tlie use of famili"«^ 
the best for plainness and simplicity in the English 
language, lie left sl fourth volume^ which will soon 
appetir; and his respected widow means to add *a 
small volume of Poems an I LelterSy which tvill he 
worthy of his reputation. Few drank more deeply into 
the spirit, and none shared more largely of the cotf- 
solations of Christianity. His writings, both in prose 
and in poetry, are admired by the present generation, 
^nd will be estimated by posterity. 
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rOSTSCRlTT. 

I'he author of The Sequel bcgjj leave to state 
that Messrs. WoUTiiiNCrTON, Toulmin, Lind¬ 
say^ ftnd Butcher, his contemporaries and partis 
cufar fru-nds^ are, for tlic first^fiinc, introduced into 
tlio present work ; nor could he o]?er a more sub¬ 
stantial token of ^'espect to their character than^n 
assignings them the distinguished honoui^of closing 
the hng JLsi of u'orthivs who understood the genius, 
and imbibed the spirit of Christianity- 

If tliJit JiK.ri woTii.jf) ^vliic]l Jic!> beyoTid 
Our own, .suri'toinfr love emlcars ; 

If Ibere the clicii-di’cl heart be fouiicl, 

'J'be e3'e the same—except in tears— 

How welcome those untrodden spheres. 

How sweet lids ver^' hour to die, 

^I'o soar from earlli, and find all fears 
Le-t in thy sight, ktkunjtv ! 

Good men in every age have inculcated candqvb,^ 
PEACE, atftl UNANIMITY, persuaded that these car¬ 
dinal virtues, whilst they form the most attractive 
embellishment of the cliaractcr of the disciples of 
Jesus, conduce to the permanent prosperity pf reli¬ 
gion, The righteous shall he had in everlasting remem* 
hrancef*but the jnemory of the wicked shall perish. 




CONCLUDING ADDftESS 


ON 


THE KEW COMMANDMENT; 


TERMED bV ARt'lIHISHOP I'MIER 

THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT 


Were Love in these Uic world’s last doting yoirs 
As frequent as the want of it appears, 

The Ckurchea warm’ll, they would no lunger hold 
Sucliyrescii figures, stiff'ta they are cold ; 

Each heart would quit its prison in tlu^ breast, 
And How in free communion with the rest! 

cow PER. 


A NEW COIvAiANDMENT I GIVE UNTO YOU, THAT Yfi 
LOVE ONE ANOTHER—AS 1 HAVE LOVED YOU, 
THAT YE LOVE ONE ANOTHER. —Johu xiu. 34*. 

The nature of this commandment is so obvious, 
that it Requires rib explanation; but its supreme 
importance in the Christian system, and the little 
regard which it has received from professors, make 
it necessary that we should dwell upon it at some * 
length. Indeed there is no one part of practioaT 
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religion so much insisted \ipon in the New Tes¬ 
tament. Love, we are assured by apostolical autho¬ 
rity, is (he fulfilling of the law^ and the bond of pa * 
fcction^ being the fruit of genuine piety. 

In illustrating the nature of this new coma:and- 
MENT, it may be observed, that there is a bene¬ 
volence due from us to all mankind. The law of 
nature enjoins this regard, and heathens often incul¬ 
cate it in^. their writings. Created by the sutne divine 
hand, possessed of the same common nature, sub¬ 
jected to the same w’^ants and necessities, destined 
to endure the same trials and difficulties, and liable 
to the same common stroke of mortality, w6 arc 
bound to cherish towards each other a degree of 
refgard, the withholding of which is deemed dis^ 
graceful to humanity. ^ 

But it is not this indefinite kind of love that our 
Saviour here enjoins upon his disciples: it far ex¬ 
ceeds it in the refinement of its nature/ and in the 
energies of its operation. He meant to bind the 
minds of his followers more closely than they had 
ever been bound before, in the tics of a peculiar 
regard, and of an extraordinary affection. Perhaps 
the best way of ascertaining the import of the 
COMMANDMENT IS, by Considering the manner in 
which those who love one another, in the ordinary 
concerns of life, act towards one another pn every 
occasion. There is a tone of mind, a mode of 
action, and a trait of conduct, by which such per- 
•ons are distinguished. 

observe, therefore, 1st, That the disciples of 
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Christ^ who love one another according to this neto 
commandment j will be cautious respecting th% mo-- 
lives which they impute to each other, as the 
grounds of their opinions or conduct * * 

Well has it been remarked by an apostle, that 
Chanty or love, tkinketh no evil? Having no know¬ 
ledge ^the hearts oi' others, It is impossible for us 
to judge any felloiv-mortal with precision. These 
is nothing^so completely hid from us as the spring 
of other men s actions; and yet how often arP indi¬ 
viduals employed in pronouncing an opinion with 
peremptoriness! As if endued with an instinctive 
sagapity, they feel no hesitation; as if inspired by 
heaven, their assertions are decisive. By this means 
they judge harshly of their fellow-creatures, ofloR- 
tintes in cases where silence would be most becom¬ 
ing, or at least where an opinion ought to have been 
given with modesty. Now, this is altogether the 
reuerse of ^hat conduct which flows from loving one 
another ; where motives of a dishonourable kind are 
never thought of; where generous suppositions are 
indulged; and where the softest interpretationi*Ckf« 
which the ^se admits is entertained. Such, then, 
is what is recommended in loving one another ; and 
wliat a happy effect would this produce, were it 
extended by professors to the opinions and traits of 
conduct observable in the Christian world ! 
But, in^racing back the page of ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory, the reverse seems to have taken place. Sects 
have been in the babft of imputing to each other 
the worst of motives; and thus hatred, discord aq^* 
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violence, have been the bi|tcr fruits of this anti> 
christsan conduct. Having no love fur one another, 
prejudice^ sheds the most baneful effects on the. 
minds of professors. They will not take the pains 
of inquiring into the opinions and conduct of^their 
brother differing ffom them, but picture o^t some 
hideous phantom to the imagination; and, possess- 
Ipg power, they consign the objuct of their hatred 
to destruction. They wil] not suffer tho^n.selvcs to 
belieV^ that any opinions, beside their own, can be 
taken up but from improper motives. This, how¬ 
ever, arises from their sottish ignorance—their im¬ 
placable bigotry! Whereas, if they took pair** to 
inquire, investigating the reasons whfj a certain 
cr^ed was adopted, and why a certain mode of wor-, 
ship was preferred, they would, perhaps, be so far 
from condemning the itidividual, that they might 
even applaud his conscientious integrity: at least, 
they would refrain from thinking the worse of him, 
and never dare to suppose themselves justified in 
injuring his reputation, or destroying his usefulness 
.ki4hc world, 

• r 

It is worth the attention of professing Christians, 
to consider not only how far they arc justified in 
judging thus rashly of the motives of others, but 
that in so doing they violate the new €ommandmc?U, 
East and west, light and darkness^ bitter and sweet, 
are not more opposite to each other than su*ch con¬ 
duct and the conduct prescribed by our Saviour to 
his disciples. Have you ever found yourselves in- 
thus to judge harshly of those whom you 
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love ? Have you beeif disposed to condemn jvithout 
mercy those for whom you have a regard, when they 
happen to differ from you ? Rather, have you 4 not, 
cv^n when you have disapproved the objects of their 
chcu'ce, acted mildly towards |hem in the interpre¬ 
tation of their actions ? Hafe you not even sought 
out some kind excuse fctr them, some fond suppo¬ 
sition, which showed that neither their head nor 
heart injured by the difference in q^stion? 
Such, indeed, is the conduct of those who really 
h>vc one another ; who entertain an affectionate regard 
for each other: and such ought ever to have been 
• tWdisposition of professing Christians, of a//those 
who are the followers of that Jesus, who gave to 
his disciples the new commanoment of loving one 
alioiher. 

But, 2dly, The disciples of Christ, who love 
one another according to this new commandmentt will 
b? carefut not to multiply and exaggerate the indr- 
mities of their brethren, but rather cast over them 
the mantle of love, so as to forgive one 
even as Christ has forgiven them. 

The best of men have their imperfections. These 
are at once the characteristics and concomitants of 
humanity. The appetites and passions with which 
we are endowed; the tempers and dispositions which 
we hav^ been in»the habit of indulging; the cus¬ 
toms and manners with which we have been con¬ 
versant—are so many*impediments in our progress 
towards perfection. The Apostles and first ^hris-* 
tians were not without them; and the faitl^ulnesi 
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with whjch they are recorded In the page of sacred 
history, forms a collateral evidence of the truth of 
Chri:tianity. Nur, indeed, can wc, in this present 
state, expect to be divested of those infirmities 
which attach, in a less or greater degree, to all ^hc 
human race. It is wrong in the enemies of religion 
to f^eproach its 'votaries with the want of perfection; 
but it is much worse for professed C)iristia'hs to mul¬ 
tiply ai\d di.aggerate each other’s failings^*mcrely 
because they belong not to their own party: and 
yet how much has there been of this shameful con¬ 
duct in the Christian world! There arc periods in 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, when, wcrc we to atter/il 

to the accounts given by opposite parties of each 
other, so intent were they on exaggerating eadi 
other’s infirmities, that, so far from judging them 
to be Christians, we should think them scarcely 
possessed of the common attributes of humanity. 
Such, in a degree, was the period of tTie Refor¬ 
mation, when the Papists were enraged against the 
Pcolpstants, and the Protestants inflamed against 
the Papists; they mutually blackened eajh other’s 
reputations, and both parties had too little of the 
divine spirit of Christianity. The passions were 
roused on both sides, and the still voice of the Gospel 
could not be heard! The Reformers, though they were 
illustrious characters, yet there wa% a sad de§ciency 
of that spirit of lovcy which the new command¬ 
ment so pointedly inculcates.* That I might not be 
^c^Dsijeered as casting an unjust reflection on these 
> emvnent men, permit me just to add, that the learned 
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Bishop Warburton r|?marks, that “ Luther, Cal- 
“ viN, ami their followers, understood so'little in 
“ what true charily consisted, that^they^carried with 
“ them into the reformed churches that verylspirit 
“^f persecution which had driven them from the 
“ Church of Uomc.” • ^ 

Mr, Roscoe, in his *clcgant history of Leo the 
Tenths observes* respecting Luther — Happy/ in- 
dcc?t^ had it been for mankind, h|d this great 
reformer discovered that between perfecT freedom 
“ and perfect obedience there can he no medium; 

“ that he wiio rejects one kind of human authority 
^in matters of religion is not likely to Submit to 
“ another; and that there cannot be a more dan- * 


“ gerous nor a more odious encroachment ®n the 
rights of an individual, timn officiously and unso- 
“ licited to interfere with the sacred intercourse 


** that subsists between him and his God.” 


^ But/ notwithstanding these remarks on the tem¬ 
per of the religious w'orld at the period of the Re¬ 
formation, yet there were some in each party of an 
opposite description, though throughout the**\/lM)le 
there was little of the forgiving spirit of Christianity: 
for, when you love one another^ are you not ready 
to forgive a thousand weaknesses? Are you not 
prompt either to conceal them from the glare of 
pubyc obscrvalion, or to make those allowances by 
which you prove the sincerity of your affiection? 

And, in the pre^nt day, is there nothing of tin's 
kind of spirit amongst us? Are there not sopie 
Churchmei) who are glad of an opportuniljr ^ ex-. 
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posing the infirmities of Dissejpiters, and are there 
not some! Dissenters who are ready to spy out the 
weaknesses ot' Churchmen ? It is, however, the 
business of religion, as expressed in the new com¬ 
mandment, to extirpate this spirit from tlie breast. 
And it is with pleasuri* I remark, that there is rea¬ 
son to believe that there is less of this spirit than 
there was formerly; that we arc iTtDre disposed to 
view each other with the eye of CHRiSTiANd^aovE; 
and, indevd, *that all denominations have somewhat 
more of this divine spirit in them; so that we are 
making approaches towards the pure and perfect 
genius ofXhristianity. This mu^^t impart pleasur?^. 
. to the serious, devout, and rational Christian. This 
must yield heartfelt satisfaction to the man, who, 
uninfluenced by party spirit, and who, laying his« 
soul open to the uncontamimted influence of ^reli¬ 
gion, prays fervently for the coming of Christ’s 
kingdom, and rejoices in the diifusion of peace and ^ 
happiness among mankind. 

But, Sdly, The disciples of Cubist, who !ovc 
o:ic^ € nether y agreeable to this new comviandmenty 
will not be estranged from each other’s conversation, 
but cherish the divine principle of charit}^ 

That Christians of different sentiments should 
have their several places of worship, and their dif¬ 
ferent ministers to instruct them, is ^ circumstance 
to which there can be no objection. Lei ever if \nan 
he f 11 ily persuaded in his own mind is a Christian pre- 
dept; and let every man worship the Supreme Being 
acdoigiifig to the dictates of his conscience is a matter 
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of sound policy. It#is the detestable object of per¬ 
secution, from whatever quarter it comes* to take 
away this inestimable privilege, xcife man would 
tjiink .,of such a thing; no good man \voul(f dare 
a(;complish it. But, preserving our own sentimentSj 
and adopting our own modes of worship, we may 
cherish a communication with each other where 
opportunity ofltrs, and even indulge a regard for 
each ^ler, without injuring our re^gioft. It is, 
then, an observing of t/ie new coinmandmcnf; it is 
one principal w'ay of loving one another^ to become 
more sociable, abounding towards each other in 
44iose acts which will promote our felicity,* 

That this way of loving one another^ b}" cherishing 
mutual intercourse, is both reasonable and 1)enc- 
^clal, may be shown from various considerations. 
It is* certainly the means of understanding more 
thoroughly one another’s opinions; and therefore 
Ihcre T^uld be the less danger of misrepresenting 
them. It would promote that benevolence which 
we should indulge towards all; but which a spirit of 
bigotry js apt to diminisl), and finally extidgiTiA. 
Nor must we forget to mention, that by being thus 
in the habit of conversing with one another, we 
should soon feel no difHculty in observing the new 
commandment in that degree, and after that manner, 
whic|i CuRiSTi requires of (dl his disciples. By 
keeping aloof from each other, we feel so indif¬ 
ferent, that wo soQ|i think the task of loving an¬ 
other, who differs from us, as an impossible thing; 
and tlius having persuaded ourselves, we easilyJtaring 
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our&elves never to attempt it! Let us beware how 
we thus fstrange ourselves from each other: we are 
not aware of. its consequences; we are not apprized 
of itsf^eiFects. Or one thing we may be certain, 
that this conduct is a notorious violation of Chris*’- 
tian charity. t 

But this mode of loving one another, by cherishing 
mut;iial intercourse, not only preM^nts prejudice, 
and nourishes the spirit of true religion wi^nin our 
own breafts, but it is useful in arresting the progress 
as well as silencing the clamours of infidelity. No¬ 
thing afibrds greater triumph to the enemy than the 
dissensions of the Professors of Christianity. Not 
an infidel production has appeared for this century 
past, but what has touched on this topic, with cir¬ 
cumstances of aggravation. It is to be expected 
that they w'ould enlarge on n subject of this !:ind; 
and, indeed, (bad as it is) it has been made the 
matter of outrageous exaggeration. But Ipid the 
new commandment been observed, or rather had it 
been in no instance violated, infidelity would have 
wanted one of its most specious topics of decla¬ 
mation ; would have missed one of the strongest 
holds which is now tenanted by its votaries for the 
overturning of Christianity. This ought to be the 
subject of serious consideration to Christians. For 
the little progress which the Gospel has made over 
the earth, its friends will have to answer as wi,'ll as 
its foes. When it is asked, who have led certain 
individuals to believe that the l^eligion of the New 
Tfistam^nt is an unintelligible jargon of mysterious 
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doctrines? Christi($ns! Who have cause^ itto.be 
believed that the religion of the New Testament is 
a system of impracticable preccpiK, renounci|^ the « 
innocent pleasures of lifej? Christians! Who have 
occasioned it to be thoilght^ that the Gospel of the 
l^rince of Peace authorizes* the believers of it to 
condemn without mercy those who reject theii^ ab¬ 
surd tenets, and renounce those impracticable pre¬ 
cepts ; Representing the Gospel as a tys^^m of in¬ 
tolerance, uncharitablcnoss, and austerity ? Chris¬ 
tians f But I have done with this painful part'of 
my subject. Permit me just to add, that these evils 
•iffbw from the violation of the tiexv commandment; 
which enjoins the love of one another y as Christ hath 
loved tis. Dare not to insinuate that the command- 
*men^cannot be observed; that the precept cannot 
be reduced to practice. It has been observed by 
thousands; it has been reduced to practice by indi- 
viduals^of every church under heaven. Their names 
are already recorded in the book of life: their cha¬ 
racters will be one day made known, with circum¬ 
stances cof peculiar glory, before an aisemlifed 
world! 

Having thus endeavoured to explain the nature 
of the injunction, I proceed now to inquire in what 
respects it may be termed a new commandment. 

H^re it may be asked— what, did Jdnr thousand 
years elapse before the discovery was made, that- 
loving one another became necessary to the peace 
and happiness of mankind? Can it be supposed 
that the enlightened Greeks and sagaciousRlpftans 
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would overlook a circumstanci^ so diuspicious to the 
we)l-beii% and order of society ? Or is it to be 
believed that the Jews, who are emphatically styled 
the people of God, should have no command in 
their system, professedly ^divine, on a subject in¬ 
volving both their welfare and prosperity ? 

These are natural questio’-^s, and may be resolved 
in a-few words. . The Cheeks, who^abounded with 
systems of philosqjfhy, seem to have had^iib one 
system iii which the loving of one another bore a 
prominent part; and the Homans, swollen with 
ambition, were more intent on resenting than for-^ 
giving in^ries ; they were themselves full of disser. 
tions, and were in u state of almost perpetual hos¬ 
tility with the nations of the earth. The Jews were 
contracted both in their affections and conduct. 
Our Saviouu notices this trait, by which they had 
made themselves conspicuous, when he says— Ye 
have heard that it hath been said, thou shatt love thy 
neighbour and hate thine enemy: but I say unto you^ 
love your enemies^ bless them that curse you, do good 
to*them that hate you, and pray for them vcjiick de» 
spitefully use you and jtersecute you ; that yc may be 
the children of your Father which is in heaven ; for he 
maketh his suti to shine on the evil and on the good, 
and Hcndeth rain on the just and on the unjust. For if 
ye love them which love you, what reward have you f 
Do not even (he publicans the same i Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father ^ heaven is perfect* 
This passage has be^ transcribed, because, whilst 
on £het one shows the narrow genius 
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of the Jewish religion, so on the other it holds up 
the uncontrolled benevolence of the ChristHln disr* 
pensation. 

The reason, then, why loving one anoincr is lercneu 
the* new commandment is, because ** the engage- 
“ ments to mutual love pcculim^to the Gospel are so 
** singular and cogent, tjiat all other men, when 
** compared with «ts real votaries, may seem unm- 
<* structei^in the school of friendship, and -Jesus 
“ may appear as it were the first profe£ot^f that 
“ divine science !” Critics have remarked that Xe¬ 
nophon calls the laws of Lycurgus new laws, several 
Jiuq^reds of years after they were made; because, 
though they had been commended by other nations, 
they bad not been practised by them. Indeed, per¬ 
haps the chief reason why Jesus calls it a neuj am- 
mandtnetif, is, because he enforces it by a new mo¬ 
tive and a new example, immediately adding, as 1 
loved^you, (hat yc love one another* 

For what but the purest love on the part of the 
Saviour, could induce him to appear on earth for 
the salvation of the human race I His doctriffes,* 
his precepts, his institutions, his death and suffer¬ 
ings, are irrefragable proofs of his regard for the 
present and eternal welfare of mankind. His was 
an errand of love, a mission of mercy, an embassy 
of good-will; whiph no malevolence coiiJd coun¬ 
teract—^o difficulties could deter from its accom¬ 
plishment. The dullness of his friends, and the 
perverseness of his enemies, could not lead him to 
lay aside the purposes of kindness which he 
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tained towards them. His l«ve was even vnto death 
—the painful and ignominious death of the cross! 
Pr^^ying for hi^ enemies (and this was no mean act; 
of love, under such circumstances), with his expiring 
breath. Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do / He suggests even a motive for their 
forgiveness, and pleads their ignorance as a ground 
o*f pardon; which could result alone from the di¬ 
vine principle of charity. Hence indeeiPif is, that 
the apostles also, in their letters to the primitive 
churches, are expatiating on the love of Christ, which, 
aepording to their own declaration, bore them away 
tH^^act^ and sufferings, whic!) otherwise must have 
exceeded humanity! 

Df. Doddridge has suggested an additional reason . 
for terming it a new commandment, when he saj^s, 

** Perhaps our Lord may here insinuate a reflection, 
“ not only on the party spirit which prevailed so 
much in the Jews, but likewise on the cumulations 
** and contentions among the apostles themselves^ 
“ which love would easily have cured; and in this 
sense it is still a new commandment us, who 
** generally act as if we had not yet got time to 
learn, or even to read it,” And what truth is 
contained in the observation! Where is the deno¬ 
mination which has uniformly exhibited the edifying 
example one another, either in the earlier 
or latter ages of the Christian church ? Nay, where 
is the individual, professing, to name the name of 
Jesus, that has in no one instance during the course 
of^bb life violated the new commandment,^ The 
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Homish Church has been notorious for its want ^ 
this love, and writers dh prophecy have markvd this 
trait as a decisive proof of its apostacy^from the 
genuine spirit and temper of ChristiSnity! Nor h it 
in 9ur power highly to compliment Protestants, in 
all their various ramihcations, «n the uninterrupted 
exercise of this truly Christian grace of charity. 
The denominatior^ amongst us arc by no means so 
Mndlj/ affectioned one towards another as could be 
wished, cither for their own happiness, ^r^r the 
honour of the religion of the New Testament. 
They are not always cautious respecting the motives 
they impute to each other, as the grounds of their 
opimons anji conduct; they are too ready to exag¬ 
gerate each other's infirmities; and they are V’O 


much estranged from each other’s conversation and 
coropanjj;. It is, alas! to many of them a new com¬ 
mandment—as if they had not yet got time to 
j^lfiarn, or even to read it! ** 

But, thanks be to Gon, (and what can form a 
better foundation for pious gratitude) there are 
others, I trust and believe, to be found in evwy 
denominatiSn, who have made this new commandment 
their study—who suffer neither their pride, nor 
thfir prejudice, nor their passion, nor their interest, 
to draw them aside from loving one another^ how¬ 
ever different may be the creeds or the modes of 
worship^y which fliey have been distinguished. 

And be it observed, that the spirit of the new 
COMMANDMENT perv£^(!fes every page of the New 
Testament. Not ft1>m the gospels, indeed,^bu^ 
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from the epistles, have beer), sought the arguments 
for uncharitableness and bigotry. The following 
jus^ and happy^stateraent is entitled to attention:—^ 
“ From the glance taken at the episiolan/ portion of 
<,he New Testament, wc cannot hesitate to allow 
its direct tendency to.promote kindly feelings among 
mankind; let us, however, be only convinced of 
this fact, where then do we bchofd the bigot who 


disturbs t^e happiness of his fellow-man J- 

» We see Min advance with the writings of the 
apostles iu his hand, with the doctrines of the apos¬ 


tles in his mouth, but not with the spirit of the apos¬ 
tles in'li is heart! • 


** Hclaysbeforeustlie doctrines of Paul: These,” 
he exclaims, ** formed the iaith and hope of an inr ^ 
spired apostle, they must, therefore, become 
faith and your hope!” i^^iid he makes this decla¬ 
ration, and maintains it too without deigning to give 
a thought to that love, which the apostle declareb 
be greater than the purest faith and the brightest 
hope; flow abideth faith, hope, and love, these three, 
but the greatest of these is love or charit^. 

“ We behold the bigot ferociously exacting the be¬ 
lief of mankind to the doctrines of James, of Peter, 


and John; but we see him heeding neither the de¬ 
claration of James, that the wisdom from above is 
first pur^, then peaceable, gentle, eind easy to be rn- 
treated, full of mercy and good fruits; nor*the ex¬ 
hortation of Peter, to hax^ fervent love above all 
things: nor the reasoning oi^ ^ohn, he that loveth 
tmtoeth not God, for God is love ! 
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** Do we then behold the genuine disciple of Pau/, 
James, Peter, and John in this bigot, who, because 
• his fellow-Christian assigns to the ^jjritings of these 
apQStlcs a sense differcBt from himself, counts that 
fel]q,\v-Christian as an cnem^^ and admonishes him 
not as a brother? Before^we can regard him as 
the genuine disciple of tlxjse apostles, he must de¬ 
stroy the purity Ind benignity of that spirit which 
pervades ^11 their writings; he must sagrilj^iously 
tear out many a passage from those very epistles, 
for every tittle of which he avows a pious reverence; 
he enforces his doctrines by the severest threats; 
*a»d»scnds us to the epistles as the sources of his 
doctrines. We read the epistles, and wdiether we 
. discern, or fail to discern, his doctrines, we perbse 
thb clear condemnation of his malevolence! All the 
evil tliat he is so willing to heap upon his differing 
brother is seen to recoil upon himself. He, sinks 
“*tlown inid^the pit that he made, in the net which he 
hidf is his oum ft> >t taken, 

** But, my friends, in our anxiety to discover and 
expose tlu^ errors of the bkjot, let us not forget* 
that we are formed of the same frail materials. We 
entertain opinions different from many of our fel- 
low-creaturcs, and it is natural that we should place 
a peculiar value upon those opinions : let us then 
be cautious tliat we hold them not at thc^ sacrifice 
of any of our good feelings. We may, indeed, 
loathe PERSECUTION, 4)r any other palpable for^m 
bigotry may assume, ^ct still it will be but wiseAo 
be ever on the watch lest we suffer an indiM^^ 
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oplniof* to interfere with the ordinary duties of good 
FJBLL owsujii*, for, though these duties may make 
biit'?’ittle show, they are the main springs of human 
felicity”*- 

The suvrowin^ percent consecrates the above*' ex - 
tkact from this little volume to the youthful author’s 
bf'loved memory ! Honoiirtfhlc agCy^ is not that which 
standeth in length of tinic, or that is mens''red hy 
length '■i f ^cars; Imt wisdom is the grey hair imto 
wartf and an unspotted life is old age. 

*' To conclude: — Loving of one another is pro¬ 
nounced by our Saviolii himself as the badge of 
his religion. Founders of new societies appoint 
sorge ornamait, or sig 7 i, by which their followers 
may be known from others. Jesus declares, hy 
THIS shall alt men know that nc are my disc'pies, if 
yon have love one to another. Dr. Doddridge, in his 
improvement of this.passage, puts up this excell 
prayer;—** Send down, O gracious Emmanuel, thy 
“ spirit of love on all thy followers, that we may no 
**«Jenger glory in the little distinctions of this or 
“ that party, but may show we arc Christians by 
** this resplendent ensign of our order! May wc 
** bind it on our shoulders as a mark of honorr, 

and wear it as a crown upon our heads; that the 
“ s^rit of hatred, reproach, and^ persecution may 

* Sermms by the late Hev. Caleb Evans, who died December 6, 
a 821, in tlie twenty-first year of Ls^ge, and the first year of 
his ministry : to which is aniicx'cd, his Week’s liamble from £dln- 
bfjrgl^to Glasgow, and the Western Highlands; with a ML.MOin, 
}»v^« Southwood Smith, M, 1). 
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** vanish, like an un\\%olesome mist before tiie sun, 
and it may again be universally said, of old, 
“ behold, how these Christian* love onu^an- 
“ ather.” 

Charily is considered by the*A.P0STLE Paul him¬ 
self as forming the essence of true religion. Lwill 
give you his ow^^ words, with an admirable cobi- 
i*ient upon it by a learned prelate of the Church of 
England,**—“ Without Charity^ or Loxep ifiavc may 
“ believe Paul, the rest of the Christian building 
“ hath neither ornament nor use. The very found- 
ation is precarious and unstable:— Thougk 1 have 
alh Faith, says he, so that I could remove moun- 
tains, and have no charity, I am nothings Virtue, 
‘^Jikewi&c, without it, is equally unprofitable;— 
“ Though I give my body to he burned, and have no 
“ charity, u profiteth me nothing. Knowledge, like- 
j^ise, i^ithout it, is vain and brutal:— Though I 
speak with the iingucs of men and angels, and have 
“ all hiowledge, and have not charity, I am beco?nc 
** as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. l^«r^ 
“ godliness is unacceptable without it;— Though I 
have the gift of prophecy and understand all mys- 
*^^steries, and have no charity, I am nothing. Lastl)’, 
** brotherly kindness, when separated from it, goes 
“ unrewarded;— Though I bestow all my goods to feed 
“ the paor, and have not charity, it profiteth me no- 
** thing. But in this J/ove and Charity, as the same 
“ apostle tells us, ar<^tompriscd all the efficacies of 

• 
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* Sec Warburton’s Sermon on Chriiitian Kdificatioii, 
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** the foregoing graces: for, Jike Faith, it hdkvtth 
“ all thingSy it hopeth all thwgs; like virtue, it 
** thjnketk no cpily doth not hehavc itself unsccmli/; 
'Mike TRUK KNOWLEDGE, ifauntcth not itself Js 
not puffed up; like temi’erance and patience, 
“ it suffcreth long anh is kind, is not easily protokcd, 
** hcareth all thmsis, cndui\ th all things; like godli- 
** NESS, it rcjoiceth 7iot in iniquitff, hut rejoiceih in 
the truth; and, like brotherly kinoNess, it 

4 « 

“ envietti not, seekcih nut its oxm. In a word, be- 
ginning at Faiths and finishing with Charity, or, 
as the same apostle much better expresseth it, 
“ FAITH WORKING BY ciiARiTy, wc come by just 
“ decrees to erect, aller the divine model, that 
“ heavenly edifice of Christian perfection, Jesus 
“ Christ himself bein;- thr chief corner-stone, in 
“ whom all the building, fitljj framed together, groweth 
“ unto an holy te?nple in the Lord,'*^ 

Finally, Heaven, towards which you art iispiring, 
is the region of love and concord, of peace and 
universal harmony! No prejudice w'ill be there to 
darken the understanding; no passion ^^o inflame 
the soul to deeds of ferocity; no clashing interests 
to kindle emotions destructive of the happiness of 
that heavenly place. Nouf, indeed, xoc set through 
a glass darkly; but then face to face: now we know 
in part; feut then shall we know oven as also wc are 
known. What a glorious prospect does tins open 
upon our view ! What an ir^ducen^ent to loving one 
another with a pure and perfeefe love here on cartln 
a^thn best preparation for heaven 1 And now o bideth 
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faitkf hopCi and charity, these three; but the greatest 
of these is Ciiarity-^^ 

T‘*ur coii&lant FMth and holy Hoyte shall dir, 

One lost in certainty, and one in joy; 

Whilst thoK, more happy fair CuAnii v! 

Triiiinplmnt sister, greatest of the three, 

Thy office fjjtd thy nature still the same, 

Lasting thy lamp, and unconsuin’d thy ilanie, 

St^ll still survive———— _ ^ 

0 « W 

Slialt stand before tAe host, of hmv*n confess’d, 
loll EVER ULESSiyO, A^'t) lOIl EVER BI.LSs’o ■' 


THE END. 
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f, Say, shall my tittle bark atteu^ant sail? 

THE PROGRESS OF HUMAN LIFE; or, the Seven 
Ages of Mail; illustrarted by a Series of Extracts, in Prose 
and Poetry, for the Use of Sch^<>^s and Families. With a 
Memoir of Shakspearc and his Writings; and Eight Wood 

OtlSii' 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THE 
REV. WILLIAM RIQHARDS, LL.D. who died %l Lynii, 
September 13, 1818, 69lli year of his Ag<^; with some 

^ Account of the Rev, Roger Williams, Founder of the State 
* of Rhode Island, as wdl as First Asserler of complere Re« 
lig^us Liberty in the United States of America. With a 
Portrait, dud dedicated to the Marquis of Lansdownc. 

RECREATION FOR THE V<ftjNG AND OLD. An 
Excursion to Brighton, with r^n Account of the Royal Pavi¬ 
lion; a Visit to Tunbridjrz Wells $ and a Trip to Southend; 
with R List of all ilie Watering Places iu the Kingdom. 
Dcdicatml tp Sir Astley Cooper, Bart. 

We r^omtn^d this very pleasant travelling Compuniont la which 
there is more thnn ao usual quantity of eutertainfnp, snecdote and infor¬ 
mation collected together by the ingenious author.— Magazine. 


^ * Lately edited by Dr* Evarnt, 

the: welsh NONCONFORMISTS’ MEMORIAL; or, 
'Cambro-Britisii Biography: being the Lives of the Founders 
of the Dissenting Interest in Wales, introduced by an Essay 
nn*Druidism, and an Account of the first Planting of the 
Gospel iff Britain ; with the Authoi’s last Views of the Chris¬ 
tian Religion. By the late William Richards, LL. D. 

apRMONS BY THE LATE REV. CALEB EVANS, 
who died ^cc. 0, 1821, in the Twenty-first Year of his 
Age, and the E'irst Year of his Ministry: to which is annex¬ 
ed, bis Week’s Ramble from Edinburgh to Glasgow, and the 
Western Highlands; with a Portrait and Memoir. 
SOUTHWOOD gMlTH, M. D. 

And when obedient Nature hnows Ate will, 

A fly, a grape-stone, or a hair may kill! 

ff. B. Du. Evaks is preparing, in One large Volume, a 
Collection of his Tp^jgs and Sermons, including an Attempt 
to Account for the I^eHty of Edward GMon, Esq., and a 
Letter to Dr. Uawke0on General Redemption, Also, An An-^ 
swer to thf Question — What is the Bible? designed for the 
Use of the Rising Generation, 



EMUC^TIOJV, 


.SEMINARY 


FOR 

3i Himiteo ifitum&ec of Pupilsf, 

No. 7, PULLIN’S ROW, ISLINGTON I 

COKDUCTED BY 

THE REV. JOHN EVANS, LL. D. 

i ■; 

AND UlS SON^ 

JOHN EVANS, A. M. 

FORTY CVIMICAS PER ANNUM. 

See oo fhe Education of Tovth. Fifth Edition. . 

r 

" evident that Dr. Evan* ha* t warmly at heart to tvafn un the 
htvEenitnary to knotvtedge and virtue, to maho tbe»i enlightiucu. 
pute,^ and iltfrful itacmbers of the commnQity.**>~ilfontA/jr It^vfew, April, 

17!>», 

'*'ftcferend!p may be made to Abraham Rees, D. D. F. R. S. 
King’s Road; T. Southwood Smith, M. D. Tr'nity Square $ 
Sir John Perring, Bart. Siiaw, Barber, and Co. Cornhill; 
Sir Asfley Cooper, Bart. Spring Gardens ; John Coope, Esq. 
W'hitechupel; Me^s. Treacher and Son, Paternoster Row; 
JVIt^^G. llilditch, IpdfCAte Hill $ Messi^ Grosvepnr and C^o. 
4^#bfaill { and to Professor Leslie iojU University of Edits* 
liurgh. ^ IF 


. . . . . - . 

C. Baldivlo, Printer, 
l»ridge.stMSf, London. 








